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BY PROF. EDWARD A. ALLEN, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, Carlyle’s hero of letters, published in 1755 
his Dictionary of the English Language. There followed two impor- 
tant and far-reaching results: (1), the death-blow given to patronage 
by his famous letter to the Earl of Chesterfield; (2), the interest his 
great work awakened in the critical study of the English language. 
Notable among the works that appeared thereafter is Horne Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley, brought out in 1786. Though now antiquated 
and almost forgotton, few books have quickened so many minds to 
a love for the languages, and especially to the study of the mother- 
tongue. It attracted considerable attention in America on account 
of the author’s political sentiments. When it became known in this 
country that he had been imprisoned because of his advertising for 
a subscription for the widows and orphans of the Americans, 
‘“‘murdered by the king’s troops at Lexington and at Concord,” he 
was regarded as a martyr to the cause of liberty, and his book had 
an extensive sale. It bore fruit in Noah Webster, who, says Dr. 
Goodrich, “commencing with the Diversions of Purley, as the start- 
ing point of his researches, was led by the character of his mind to 
widen continually the field of his inquiries,” and his Dictionary, in 
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1328, was the result. It bore fruit in the mind of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whose influence on American education in the direction of a 
methodical study of English it is the purpose of this article to set 
forth. 

In a letter, written from Monticello, October 30, 1798, to Herbert 
Croft, LL. B., London, Mr. Jefferson says: 

‘“T was led to set a due value on the study of the Northern lan- 
guages, and especially of our Anglo-Saxon, while I was a student of 
the law, by being obliged to recur to that source for explanation of 
a multitude of law terms. A preface to Fortescue on Monarchies, 
written by Fortescue Aland, and afterwards premised to his volume 
of Reports, developes the advantages to be derived to the English 
student generally, and particularly the student of law, from an 
acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon.” 

In the report of the commissioners, appointed by the legislature 
of Virginia to prepare a plan for the establishment of a university, 
dated August 4, 1818, Mr. Jefferson, after speaking of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the study of German, continues: 

“But in this point of view, the Anglo-Saxon is of peculiar value. 
We have placed it among the modern languages, because it is in 
fact that which we speak, in the earliest form in which we have 
knowledge of it. It has been undergoing, with time, those gradual 
changes which all languages, ancient and modern, have experienced, 
and even now needs only to be printed in the modern character and 
orthography to be intelligible, in a considerable degree, to an 
English reader. It has this value, too, above the Greek and Latin, 
that while it gives the radix of the mass of our language, they explain 
its innovations only. Obvious proofs of this have been presented 
to the modern reader in the disquisitions of Horne Tooke; and 
Fortesque Aland has well explained the great instruction that may 
be derived from it to a full understanding of ancient common law, 
on which as a stock our whole system of law is engrafted. It will 
form the link in the chain of an historical review of our language 
through all its successive changes to the present day, will constitute 
the foundation of that critical instruction in it which ought to be 
found in a seminary of general learning, and thus amply reward the 
few weeks of attention which would alone be requisite for its attain- 
ment; a language already fraught with all the eminent science of 
our parent country, the future vehicle of whatever we may ourselves 
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achieve, and destined to occupy so much space on the globe, claims 
distinguished attention in American education.” 

A certain part of this report that was criticised by a writer * in 
the Worth American Review, for January, 1820, is made clearer by 
a letter from Mr. Jefferson to John Adams, dated from Monticello 
August 15, 1820: 

“TJ have lately had an opportunity of reading a critique on this 
institution (University of Virginia) in your Worth American Review 
of January last, having been not without anxiety to see what this 
able work would say of us; and I was relieved in finding in it such 
coincidence of opinion, and even where criticisims were indulged, I 
found they would have been obviated had the developments of our 
plan been fuller. But these were restrained by the character of the 
paper reviewed, being merely a report of qgutlines, not a detailed 
treatise, and addressed to a legislative body, not to a learned 
academy. For example, as an inducement to introduce Anglo-Saxon 
into our plan, it was said that it would reward amply the few weeks 
of attention which alone would be requisite for its attainment, leav- 
ing term and degree under an indefinite expression, because I knew 
that not much time is necessary to attain it to an useful degree, 
sufficient to give such instruction in the etymologies of our language 
as may satisfy ordinary students, while more time would be requisite 
for those who should propose to attain a critical knowledge of it.” 

In December, 1824, Mr. Webster visited Monticello in company 
with George Ticknor and wife. Mr. Webster says in ‘his corres- 
pondence: “When we were with him his favorite subjects were 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon, historical recollections of the times and 
events of the Revolution, and of his residence in France from 
1783-4 to 1789. 

In a post-script to “ An Essay towards Facilitating Instruction in 
the Anglo-Saxon, etc., for the Use of the University of Virginia,” 
dated January 1825, the year before his death, Mr. Jefferson adds: 


* Since this article was written I have received from the Bureau of Education a 
copy of Circular No. 2 (Contributions to American Educational History) on 
‘‘ Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia,” by Dr. H. B. Adams, of the 
Johns Hopkins. From this admirable monograph I learn that the reviewer was 
Edward Everett, at that time professor in Harvard College. Mr. Everett, as 
quoted by Dr. Adams, introduces the subject of Anglo-Saxon thus: “‘ We rejoice, 
too, at the kindly remembrance in which our almost forgotten ancestor, the Anglo- 
Saxon is borne. An acquaintance with it unquestionably belongs to a thorough 
education in the English tongue.” 
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“ In the year 1818, by authority of the legislature of Virginia, a 
plan for the establishment of an University was prepared and pro- 
posed to them. In that plan the Anglo-Saxon language was com- 
prehended as a part of the circle of instruction to be given to the 
students; and the preceding pages were then committed to writing 
for the use of the University. I pretend not to be an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. From an early period of my studies, indeed, I have been 
sensible of the importance of making it a part of the regular educa- 
tion of our youth; and at different times, as leisure permitted, I ap- 
plied myself to the study of it, with some degree of attention. But. 
my life has been too busy in the pursuits of another character to have 
made much proficiency in this. The leading idea which very soon 
impressed itself on my mind, and which has continued to prevail 
through the whole of my observations on the language, was that it 
was nothing more than the old English of a period of some ages: 
earlier than that of Piers Ploughman; and under this view my culti- 


vation of it has continued. y <3 a - But if, as I be- 
lieve, we may consider it as merely an antiquated form of our pres- 
ent language, a , * * its acquisition will richly 


repay us by the intimate insight it will give us into the genuine 
structure, powers and meanings of the language we now read 
and speak. We shall then read Shakespeare and Milton with a 
superior degree of intelligence and delight, heightened by the new 
and delicate shades of meaning developed to us by a knowledge of 
the original sense of the same words.” } 

The reader will not find it difficult to gather from these extracts. 
what were Mr. Jefferson's views in regard to the method of higher 
instruction in the English language and literature. 

Mr. Lowell, in speaking of Lessing’s religious opinions, says that. 
the world has just moved up to where Lessing was a hundred years: 
ago. So it may be said of Thomas Jefferson, who, of Americans, 
must surely stand foremost among those that have “ looked into the 
seeds of time,” that he saw clearly at the opening of this century what 
other men are just beginning to see at its close. 

The Modern Language Association of America was organized in 
1883. There lie before me Vols. I. and II. of the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Third and Fourth Annual Conventions, held im 
Boston, December 29-30, 1885. From them I gather some of the 
opinions there expressed relating to instruction in the mother-tongue, 
There is reason to hope, from this and other signs. that the views of 
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Mr. Jefferson will everywhere prevail in our country before the close 
of the century. 

From the report of committee on the present condition of instruc- 
tion in the modern languages in American colleges: 

“The critical study of English has made a rapid advance since the 
foundation of this Association. This is especially noticeable in our 
Southern colleges. Excellent advanced courses in Anglo-Saxon are 
now offered in many colleges in the South. For a decade, it is safe 
to say, this study in the North was confined to but a few leading in- 
stitutions, among which Harvard, Lafayette and Cornell deserve 
mention.’’—Professor Hewett, of Cornell University. 

“ Let English mean, as it should and as it is bound to mean more 
and more, the historical, scientific study of the language, Beowulf 
and Chaucer,” etc..—Professor Brandt, of Hamilton College. 

“For such a state of things the narrowness of the English course 
is responsible, and the remedy lies in enlargement and thoroughness. 
The pupil would then have the time, under the guidance of judicious 
instruction, to make himself. substantially conversant with First Eng- 
lish Philology in Caedmon, Beowulf and Alfred; to study its charac- 
teristics and structure; to mark its transition through the Middle 
English of Layamon and Langlande to Chaucer and Spenser; to 
mark the great historical periods of modern English from the Eliza- 
bethan to the Victorian; to study it in its relation to other Teutonic 
tongues—in fine, to take up for the first or more minutely athousand 
questions on which the college student should be informed and in 
virtual ignorance of which he is, at present, compelled to graduate.” 
—Professor Hunt, of Princeton. 

‘“‘T believe it is taken for granted that every person that teaches 
arithmetic in our schools has some knowledge of geometry and alge- 
bra. In the same way, one would think, we ought to demand of 
every teacher of English that he be insome measure acquainted with 
the sources and development of our language,—no matter how ele- 
mentary the teaching actually required. . m be i It 
is impossible to teach elementary English well, unless the instruction 
be based on an historical study of the language.’’—Dr. Gummere, of 
the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

“On one point, at least, I have no doubts; viz., that every teacher 
of our literature should have made careful study of Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English. There are in modern speech hundreds of linguistic 
survivals which the trained eye sees through at a glance, but which are 
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a perpetual stumbling-block to the empiric.” —Professor Hart, of the 
University of Cincinnati. ! 

“Tf it is possible, however, I should advise the college teacher to 
begin his study of the language with its oldest form, the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon, or Old English. * * * This 
historical method in the study of English is decidedly the most fruit- 
ful, and the best suited to secure a knowledge of the origin and his- 
tory of the language, which knowledge is as desirable for college 
students as that of any language in the curriculum, to say the least 
of it. I have been teaching this method,—and preaching it too on 
suitable occasions,—now for many years, and itseems to me the only 
method by which philological training in English can be satisfactorily 
secured, and by which English can hold its own as a discipline by 
the side of the classical and the other modern languages.”—Professor 
Garnett, of the University of Virginia. 

In Modern Language Notes for November 1886, I find an interest- 
ing letter from Dr. H. H. Furness, of Philadelphia, who is known 
wherever Shakespeare is read in the original, addressed to the 
president of the Board of Education, on the subject of English in 
the High School.. From it I make the following extract: 

‘Within the last quarter of a century there has been awakened a 
great and healthy and growing interest in the early structure and his- 
tory of our own language, and experience has shown that we can 
therein find all the requirements for teaching grammar that are 
afforded by Latin, and in addition, while we are studying it, are 
we not acquiring at the same time a knowledge of the bone and sinew 
of our own strong, sturdy English ? a knowledge that will help us 
throughout life to express our thoughts in honest, homespun, vigorous 
phrases ? There is no doubt, at this heur, there is a great awakening 
to the resources of our own language. * a * In 
this general awakening to the resources of English, in which our 
colleges here at home are sharing, I do earnestly wish, as I said at 
first, to have our High School lead the way among other schools of 
similar grade throughout the country. The time is ripe for such a 
forward step, and if we do not take it, other institutions will, and in 
the end we shall come lagging in behind, and in the meantime the 
boys now under our control will miss the advantages which they 
might claim as their due from us who are as watchmen set on a hilk | 
guarding their best interests.” 

From the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1876; 
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“‘ No class of persons need to know Anglo-Saxon so much as our 
teachers of English grammar. ‘Teachers in our common schools and 
much more in our high schools and academies, might use it in every 
lesson in grammar or language; and they are always in danger of 
being asked questions they can not answer without knowing it. 

. - is Ingenious teachers reason about them with - 
infinite sublety and no end, and demonstrate how they must be,— 
both ways; when a single look at an Anglo-Saxon sentence settles 
the matter. No teacher can safely decide such questions without 
knowing the old forms. No normal school ought to send out gradu- 
ates from its grammar department wholly ignorant of Anglo-Saxon.” 
— Professor March, of Lafayette College. 

“The study of English can not be pursued with success upon the 
basis of the modern forms of thelanguage, asis evidenced by the un- 
satisfactory results reached by the best school-master grammarians. 
To the study of the literature of the age of Elizabeth, the goodliest 
heritage of every educated Englishman and Anglo-American, a 
respectable knowledge of the previous language and literature from 
the age of Alfred must be brought, before it can be pursued with 
anything more than half success; and the earnest student who shrinks 
from no labor that is necessary for the realization of the highest 
standard of excellence, and who would grow up to the fullest appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of which he is capable of the great master- 
pieces of English literature, must seek out the Ancient Mother.”— 
Professor Corson, of Cornell. 

The lamented poet, Sidney Lanier, said in a lecture in the Shake- 
speare course of 1878-9 at Johns Hopkins: 

‘‘No person can be said to have a fairly philosophical idea either 
of the English language or of English poetry who is unacquainted 
with the beautiful literature of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. I mar- 
vel day by day at the state into which the study of the English has 
fallen, both in England and America. We pursue Latin, Greek, 
French, German, and all other tongues, dead or living, except Eng- 
lish. How many are there among us that know the true glory of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue? You will find ten thousand men in the United 
States who can read Homer’s poems to one who can read Beowulf ; 
and yet one is an epic of a people on the other side of the world, 
while Beowulf is our own English epic. You will find ten thousand 
men in the United States who have some idea of the first five hun- 
dred years of classic poetry to one who has any idea of the first five 
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hundred years of English poetry; for, while Chaucer seems very old 
to our century, there was an English poetry that was as old to Chau- 
cer as Chaueer’s poetry is to us; and this poetry, I complain, is, to 
all intents and purposes, unknown to the English people. In our 
schools provision is made to study every language except Old Eng- 
lish; and yet without Old English no man can clearly grasp the 
genius of modern English.” 

Mr. Jefferson spoke of the advantages to be gained from even a 
few weeks’ study of Anglo-Saxon. Professor W. W. Skeat, of Cam- 
bridge University, and author of An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, goes even farther: 

‘A real insight into English grammar can more easily be obtained 
by a week’s study of Vernon’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, or some 
similar book, than by years spent in reading treatises which ignore 
the older forms of the language. Many students lose much solid 
advantage, and asure basis on which to rest their grammatical 
knowledge, through an ill-judged anxiety to avoid the much dreaded 
‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ the awe of which soon disappears, and is exchanged 
for interest, when once it is patiently encountered. Old English is 
the right key to the understanding of modern English, and those 
who will not use this key will never open the lock with all their 
fumbling.”’ 

It is the present fashion among the boasters of the New Educa- 
tion—whatever that is—to cry down all the grammars and the writ- 
ers of them. Both certainly deserve all the “aspersions cast upon 
the parts of speech,” but it is doubtful whether those that indulge 
their vague dissatisfaction know the real ground of their complaint. 
Dr. R. Morris, lecturer on the English language and literature in 
King’s College, London, gives the explanation: 

‘The unsatisfactory state of most of our English grammars is 
perhaps due to the limited knowledge of their writers, and their un- 
willingness to avail themselves of the help afforded by the remains 
of our early literature. English grammar, without a reference to 
the older forms, must appear altogether anomalous, inconsistent, and 
unintelligible.” 

From these extracts from authors and teachers who have earned 
the right to speak and be heard, it will be seen that the historical 
method advocated by Mr. Jefferson is in a fair way to prevail. 

His belief in the unbroken continuity of our tongue, from first 
English to the present, is confirmed by the concurrent opinion of 
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-some of the foremost English scholars in England and America, as 
is evident even to the casual observer from the gradual substitu- 
tion of Old English for Anglo-Saxon everywhere growing in favor. 

The printing of Anglo-Saxon texts in the modern type, which he 
-so persistently urged, has long since been adopted. Students of 
English have facilities now that were not dreamed of in Jefferson’s 
day. 

While some of Mr. Jefferson’s notions relating to Anglo-Saxon 
grammar are wide of the mark, it is very easy to see how he was 
misled. There are passages in the oldest English writing requiring 
but a slight change of form to bring them into likeness to the mod- 
ern. Take a few lines, at random, from Caedmon: 


- ri * thes wida grund 
stod deop and dim 


{ * * * this wide ground stood deep and dim. | 


Thaet me is sorga maest 
thaet Adam sceal, the waes of eorthan geworht, 
minne stronglican stol behealdan. 


- [That (to) me is (of) sorrows most 
that Adam shall, that was of earth wrought, 
mine stronglike stool hold. | 


The streams of Mr. Jefferson’s influence in America, with respect 
to the mother-tongue, have been mainly two: one, flowing south- 
ward through the University of Virginia, the other following north- 
ward through Lafayette College. As this college was chartered in 
1826, about the time that the ex-president’s educational plans were 
attracting attention throughout the country, it is not unlikely, as Dp 
March thinks, that the prominence given in Lafayette College to 
the study of English in its earlier forms is due to Jefferson’s in- 
fluence. 

Ten years after Jefferson’s death, a chair of English was estab- 
lished at Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, and “‘ Prof. Edward 
Dromgoole Sims was authorized to spend several years in the uni- 
versities of Europe, making a specialty of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic languages, and perfecting his acquirements in other lan- 
guages, classical and modern.” 
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On June 19, 1836, at the annual meeting of the Board, the report 
of the Faculty to the Board read: ‘“ We have had under review the 
whole course of study and are prepared to recommend several 
changes, which have for their object the introduction of Anglo- 
Saxon as a basis for the proper study of the English literature and 
language.”—Sketch of Randolph-Macon in Circular No. 2, p. 245. 

In view of all this, may we not accord Thomas Jefferson another 
title, and regard him as the apostle, not only of civil and religious 
liberty, but also of the English speech in America ? 


Notre.—The present writer would add one caution: no advocate 
of the historical method—so far as he knows—pleads that Anglo- 
Saxon should form the whole instruction of the college course in 
English, but that it should at least furnish the foundation of rock 
for a study which grows from more to more, and, if once entered 
upon with delight, ends only with life itself. Teachers of language, 
especially of English, will find a strong paper, emphasizing the 
doctrine here set forth, by Edward A. Freeman, of Oxford, on 
“Language and Literature,” in Contemporary Review for October,. 
1886, and reprinted in Zc/lecttc for December of same year. 


NOTES ON PREPAKATORY: FRENCE, 


BY PROFESSOR MORTON W. EASTON, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In no other subject among those required for admission to college 
is so low a grade attained as in French. For this condition of 
things there are several reasons. 

In the first place, this branch of study seems to be hardly admit- 
ted to the rank of an earnest discipline. Both teachers and students. 
speak of it as a mere appendix to the preparatory course, as some- 
thing to be picked up, somehow or anyhow, after the rest of the 
preparatory work has been completed. Indeed, some candidates 
postpone it to their last vacation just before applying for admission 
to college, and, as the private tutors employed in such cases can 
adapt their teaching to the requirements of the individual, it is not 
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at all surprising that their pupils occasionally pass better examina- 
tions than some others. 

Secondly, the modern language courses have not yet reached the 
stability of corresponding work inthe classics, for the simple reason 
that the experience of teachers has not as yet been wide enough to 
enable them to determine the details to which special attention 
should, at the earlier stage of study, be given. There is not even 
any fair degree of unanimity as to the best texts for the beginner. 
Candidates present themselves who have read nothing but one play: 
of Moliére; others who have read Racine or Corneille and no other 
texts whatever. Still more frequently, the teacher, under the plea 
that “the student of a modern tongue should occupy himself with 
the living language of the people,” selects some bright modern 
comedy, and often one not merely bristling with difficulties in point 
of language, but artistically far above the appreciation of any be- 
ginner, to say nothing of the average school boy. Imagine Plautus 
and Aristophanes in the place of Xenophon and Cesar! 

Worst of all the drawbacks connected with this unsettled condition 
of things is the prevalence of the colloquial ideal, the most fertile 
source of defects in the best preparatory work. It is natural enough 
that teachers of French birth should be more liable than others to 
fall into this particular error. And it is an unfortunate feature of 
this mistake that hard working pupils of conscientious teachers may 
prove totally unprepared to go on with the reading to be done in 
college. They know many more things than some others, but do not 
know the right things well enough. 

It will be understood that Lam not speaking of the needs of 
young children, particularly under private tutors, with a long course 
of detailed training before them, nor of the best line of work for 
adults, with certain business or social needs, especially for residence 
abroad. The latter want nothing but a certain convenient 
facility, just as they want well packed portmanteaus. Nor finally 
am I speaking of the college course in itself. I have in view pre- 
paratory work for boys, beginning at sixteen or seventeen, and pur- 
suing a course covering a very few hours per week, with entrance 
examinations and farther college work in prospect. 

Let no one underrate the difficulties attending a thorough mas- 
tery of the French. It is far more difficult to acquire than German, 
although the German seems “harder” at first, or than that degree 
- of comprehension of Latin and Greek which may be reasonably 
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demanded from the better class of college professors of the classics. 
The full and sympathizing understanding of a page of Ruy Blas, or 
of a good modern comedy, is the fruit of a course of study quite as 
severe and as protracted as that demanded for such comprehension 
of a page of Euripides as is attainable by the modern. To be sure 
the results are not so specially confined to the reading of particular 
authors, but this is due merely to the paucity of the extant Greek 
literature. 

The French is difficult of acquisition, and yet, as every experi- 
enced teacher knows, a very large percentage of the errors made in 
turning French into English is to be attributed to the want of 
thorough drill in a comparatively limited number of details. The 
French knows little or nothing of that flexibility of modal and case 
uses which makes almost every paragraph in a Greek author a 
special study. In the modern tongue, syntactical uses are so well 
defined and so completely supplemented by various and transparent 
analytical processes, that such great and indefinite variety is impossi- 
ble, and the teacher should, in consequence, from the first and per- 
sistently, address himself to the task of thoroughly grounding the 
pupil in these few principles. These I shall enumerate farther on. 

In teaching the classical languages, we inherit the results of the 
experience of many generations. The things to be taught in a 
‘given time and the order in which they are to be taught are deter- 
mined to a nicety. Even the proper sequence of texts is hardly a 
matter of dispute, with the exception of the burning question of the 
proper place for the study of Homer. Out of the vast sum of de- 
tails relating to pronunciation, forms, syntax and vocabulary, salient 
points of universal application are chosen, and dwelt upon until the 
student is in possession of an indeed limited range of principles and 
facts, but these such as form a framework into which everything 
acquired at a later period can be inserted without inconvenience or 
distortion. Above all, stern experience has taught the vast differ- 
ence between an English-Greek and a Greek-English vocabulary. 
The system may be “ lifeless,’ but it is successful. 

But in teaching French, under the misleading colloquial ideal, 
fostered by servile and indolent adherence to the order of exercises 
in the grammars, all grammatical perspective is lost, general princi- 
ples and broad classes of facts receive no particular accentuation; a 
vocative mon pere becomes as weighty a matter as the constantly 
recurring omission of the article in such phrases as /e rot de France, 
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une livre de sucre, and the result is that the memory of the pupil is. 
overtaxed and general principles drop out of sight. 

The main want of most American students, as is well understood, 
is access, immediate access to a literature, scientific or other ; 
this is the indispensable tool for all, and whatever the ultimate aim,,. 
our first care should be to put it in their hands. If the student can 
go farther, and, under favorable circumstances, acquire a writing 
and a speaking knowledge of the tongue, he will still find that a. 
careful and extensive course of French into English reading, teach- 
ing him to select the right word or phrase from the bewildering: 
number of synonyms in the dictionaries, has been his best prepara- 
tion. How such “favorable circumstances ” can be present in class- 
room work it is difficult for a practical teacher to understand. 

I will now detail the material to which, in addition to reading, the: 
time of the preparatory student should be given. 

Forms. The regular plurals and feminines with the most com- 
monly recurring irregular classes of each. 

Articles and pronouns. 

Etre, avoir, (y avoir ?) and the regular conjugations. Perhaps one: 
or two irregular verbs such as /fazre, devoir. 

SynrTax. Peculiar uses of the definite article. 3 

The partitive. It is remarkable how many errors are committed, 
even by advanced students, from inability to handle the partitive: 
promptly. 

Choice and position of the pronouns. The rules for these are 
easily learned and applied in the progressive lessons of the gram- 
mars, but are soon forgotten, and never ceasing drill is required. 

Direct and indirect case use. | 

Choice and position of the negatives including, of course, the 
choice, position and occasional omission of complementary words,. 
and the use of “redundant” ze. 

Choice of auxiliaries and the agreement of the past participle,. 
best taught together. 

The question. 

Clear conceptions as to the function of the infinitive in the sen- 
tence are of the last degree of importance. Even advanced students. 
of Greek and Latin grammar seem, for some inscrutable reason, tov 
have but hazy notions about this very simple matter, and, in conse- 
quence, fail to grasp the perfectly clear structure of many periods.. 
Experience leads me to lay special emphasis on this point. 
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The use of the gerund is a more difficult matter to teach, because 
many students do not seem to grasp the function of the participle 
any better than that of the infinitive, and in consequence, fail alto- 
gether with the gerund. Success in this particular is a fair test of 
the ingenuity of the instructor. If his pupils have studied Latin, he 
may, perhaps, with some advantage, enter into some historical 
detail as to the source of the difference between participle and 
gerund. : 

The difference between the imperfect and the preterite definite; 
the English equivalents of the French preterite definite; the moods 
occurring in hypothetical periods with untrue conditions; the past 
future, and the future inrelative sentences. (Past futures will often 
be misunderstood unless the pupil thoroughly understands the rule 
in relative sentences.) Rarely does it happen that an entrance 
examination paper shows any real understanding of any of these 
matters; sometimes the correct rule is given, in parrot fashion, but 
even this insufficient answer is sure to be wanting if the condition 
of a hypothetical period happens to be suppressed. The task of 
teaching these principles, if really ever set about in earnest, may be 
more difficult with boys than a college teacher would suppose, but I 
suspect that copious illustration, by means of English, not French, 
sentences, is too rarely resorted to. 

Much less that is definite can be said about the treatment of the 
subjunctive mood. A few cases should be thoroughly understood, 
such as the mood in relative sentences after superlatives, and the 
subjunctive after verbs of fearing (including the uses of me and 
ne—pas in the dependent clause). 

All of the above are of essential importance in turning French 
into English. As to an English-French vocabulary: some few 
nouns and verbs must be learned in order to give practice in the 
above rules, but forty or fifty in all will suffice. Add the principal 
conjunctions and prepositions (including votc?, voi/d and chez) and 
the student will have no mean outfit, to be perfected and expanded 
according to his needs and opportunities. Sentences to be made 
in the class-room should iuclude only such words as can be recalled 
without delay, in order to bring the pupil face to face with the 
principle involved. Prompt recitation is the soul of colloquial 
work. Beyond this, no formal attempt to teach an English-French 
vocabulary need be made. 
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Twenty-five lessons with sentences, both from French and Eng- 
lish and from English into French, would carry the student, once, 
over the ground laid out above. Probably a somewhat slower rate 
of progress, with more copious exercises and frequent partial re- 
views would be more judicious. After completion of this course, in- 
stead of the usual routine, which consists in enlarging the English- 
French vocabulary and writing endless exercises to illustrate iso- 
lated usages, the rehandling of the same material should constitute 
the main grammatical work of the preparatory course. All else 
should be left to “practice,’’ as the points come up in the French 
texts read; such things, I mean, as the omission of the article after 
sans, vocatives such as mon pore, the positions of drave, honnéte and 
adjectives of color, varying genders as of gems, cardinal numerals as 
in Louis XIV, choice of prepositions with infinitives, irregular verb 
forms, many subjunctives, most of the detail relating to pronuncia- 
tion, above all, exceptions to pronunciation, etc., etc. Some of this 
detail will be remembered; much, no doubt, will be forgotten. 

The place assigned to the irregular verb forms may be unfavor- 
ably remarked, but want of space compels me to refrain from dis- 
cussing this question at length. A little help from the teacher will 
show the pupil how to find the infinitive in the alphabetical lists 
given in the grammars, although the best dictionaries meet this 
want, and the infinitive should always be called for in recitation, and 
the particular mood and tense used in the lesson be named. Practice 
proves that very few students meet with any difficulty. 

It is difficult to say much that is definite in regard to the choice 
of texts to be read, partly because the simple prose needed is so 
abundant. The text should bein prose, and simple; the more pages 
covered, if thoroughly understood, the more rapidly will the student 
acquire that wide range of experience in the scope of meaning of 
words, forms and idioms which, and which alone, can prepare him 
to attack a difficult text;—provided “the text used is rendered with 
the utmost literal accuracy. There are, however, some limitations in 
practice. If the text is so easy that the whole lesson is too long to 
be carefully translated in the hour, or, again, so easy that some of 
the sharper and more careless pupils can fairly guess at the general 
meaning (what they, and some others who ought to know better, are 
pleased to call ‘translation at sight,’’) no real advance will be made, 
and, moreover, the attention paid to class room work will inevitably 
relax. This is at least my own experience with college students; 
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with students in the preparatory schools, the case may be different. 
It is an unfortunate truth, that in some classes, nothing but a text 
of some difficulty will enforce due care in preparation and proper 
attention during recitation. 

In conclusion, I will call attention to one class of recitation notes 
generally and inexplicably neglected, namely remarks upon the 
precise force or range of meaning of French words, especially those: 
of nearly identical form and kindred signification in French and 
English. So far as the mental ‘development of the pupil permits,. 
the greatest accuracy should be enforced. Some differences, such 
as the difference between wazvers and “universe,” between monde 
and ‘ world,” may not be readily grasped, especially where the: 
English provides no precise equivalent for the French, but it is un- 
pardonable to permit the student to suppose that the French pre-- 
sents and futures correspond in all points to ours, that aimer should 
always be translated by ‘to love,” demander by ‘to demand” and 
voulotr by “‘to wish; ” that esprz¢ and repas mean “ spirit”? and “ re- 
past.” Ihave spoken of these matters as material for recitation 
notes, because the student will obtain no sufficient help from either” | 
grammar or dictionary. Lack of knowledge of such elementary 
distinctions often renders entire pages unintelligible and the delicate: 
implications of a refined or witty dialogue may be altogether lost. 


RARE FORMS IN GREEK GRAMMARS. 


DR. HERBERT M. CLARKE, ANNANDALE, N. Y. 


The shortening of the time allotted to Greek in the German: 
Gymnasten has led to a demand for shorter Greek grammars. In 
response to this demand many smaller grammars for the use of 
schools have been produced, each aiming to economize the time of 
beginners in Greek by leaving out all unessential details. This was. 
the more necessary, since in Germany the memorizing of the school: 
grammar is carried much further than is customary in American: 
schools. On the other hand, in Prussian (and Austrian Gymnasien, 
much more time is given to mastering the inflections than is taken 
for that purpose in most of our institutions. A class of German: 
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boys begins Greek in Unter-Tertia, having already studied Latin 
for three years, and devotes a whole year with seven hours of in- 
struction a week to committing the Formenlehre as far as the verbs 
in yt. It is only towards the middle of the second year that the 
learner is introduced to the reading of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

The cardinal principle followed in lessening the number of forms 
to be memorized has been stated thus: “What the pupil in his 
Gymnasium course will never or very rarely meet in reading Greek 
he does not need to learn.” The leader in this movement appears to 
be Dr. Adolph Kaegi, Professor in the Gymnasium and extraordi- 
nary Professor in the University of Ziirich. If the American teacher 
will look through Kaegi’s school grammar, published by Weidmann, 
Berlin, 1884, he may be astonished to find how many forms which 
he has been accustomed to see in Greek grammars have been thrown 
overboard as useless ballast. Kaegi, however, has not acted in an 
arbitrary manner. In order to prepare himself for the task of 
expurgation, he has gone through all the Greek literature included 
in the course of the German Gymnasium, and has compiled full 
statistics in regard to the occurrence of every Attic form of the 
Greek grammar. His researches were confined to Attic forms, 
since students are not required to memorize forms peculiar to 
Homer and Herodotus, and these are treated in a separate part of 
his grammar. It will be necessary to give his catalogue of works 
read in German Gymnasien at the present day. The list, it will be 
seen, includes nearly everything ever read in American colleges. 

Aeschylus: Agamemnon, Persz, (and the parts of the Septem and 

Eumen. in Stadtmiiller’s Ecloge). 

Aristophanes: Parts from Eq., Nub., Ran. in Stadtmiiller. 

Arrian: Anabasis. 

Demosthenes: Orations 1-6. 8. 9. 18.'20. 23.54.57. (Wester- 

mann’s Ed.) 

Euripides: Alc., Bacch., Hecuba, Heracl., Hippol., Iph. Aul., 

Iph. Taur., Medea, Phoen. 

Isocrates: Orations 1. 4. 5. 7. 9. (Rauchenstein’s Ed.) 

Lycurgus: Or. in Leocratem. 

Lyric Poets: Anthologies of Buchholz, & Stoll, and the Ecloge 

poet. Graec. by Stadtmiiller. 

Lysias: Orations 1. 7. ro, 12-16. 19. 22-25. 30-32. 

Pindar: Ol. 1-6. 10. 12. 14.; Pyth. 1. 4. 7.; Nem. 1. 2. 11. Isthm. 

ap 
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Plato: Euthyphro, Apol., Crito, Phaedo, Alcib. mai., Charm., 
Euthyd., Gorg., Meno., Menex., Prot., Symp. 

Plutarch: The vite Them., Per., Aristid., Timol., Agis, Cleom., 
Philop., Tit. Flam., Pyrrhus, Tib. and Gai. Gracchus, M. 
Cato. 

Sophocles: All. 

Theocritus: Id. 1-7, 10. 11. 13. 15. 19. 20. 24. 28. 

Thucydides: All. 

Xenophon: Anab., Hellen., Cyr., Mem. 

The texts used were those of the Teubner series, but the variants 
of other editions were also considered. Kaegi has given the data 
to justify his omissions in the preface to his grammar, in an article 
published in the Zettschrift fiir das Gymnastalwesen, 1886, Bd. 40, 
331-351. and in his “ Zur Griechischen Schulgrammatik. Zweiter 
Artikel,” (a pamphlet published by Weidmann, 1888), in which he 
makes an elaborate comparison between his own grammar and the 
recent editions of the famous Curtius grammar by W. von Hartel. 
To these I would refer those who desire fuller information. At 
present, without professing to exhaust the subject, I will mention a 
few points which may interest teachers of Greek. 

Some progress in eliminating rare or apocryphal forms has already 
been made in American manuals of Greek. Professor F. D. Allen 
in revising the Hadley grammar discarded the paradigm of ave- 
yécyv as in fact non-existent. This word had long decorated the 
grammars as an example of neuter nouns inflected according to the 
“Attic” Second Declension. But the? only passage in classic 
Greek where AV OY EDV is to be found is Xen. Anab. 5, 4, 29. Here 
it does not rest on manuscript authority, but has been adopted in 
recent editions (Hug, Vollbrecht, Rehdantz-Carnuth) from a con- 
jecture of Cobet. We meet it next in the New Testament. 

But it may be remarked here that the whole Attic Second Declen- 
sion may as well be passed over during the first study of the gram- 
mar. It will be early enough to refer to it when a boy encounters 
fos or oUsmAews in the Anabasis. 

Professor Allen has also omitted the fem. dual forms, ra, ravra, 
&c. as ‘‘ rare and perhaps not Attic.” 

Of the contract nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension, 
vous, aniovs, &c. American grammars give complete paradigms. 
But the vocative and dual forms of these nouns do not really 
occur in the works mentioned above, and adjective forms in the 
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dual are extremely rare. The pupil might also be spared the excep- 
tional accentuation of the N. A. V. dual (dz7Ao), since it is not 
observed by all editors. If he ever chances to meet the irregular 
accent, the teacher can call his attention to it. 

That adel@os has recessive accent in the vocative singular is 
stated by the grammars, and Professer White in his Greek Lessons 
(VII. note 1.) calls the pupil’s attention to it. But in the first place 
this form is rare, and in the second place the exceptional accent is 
not recognized even by a majority of the editors. E. g. Soph. El. 
1346 adeAqe (instead of adele) may be read in six German 
editions as well as in the English edition of Campbell. 

The form aorpaot from aOTNP, star, does not occur in school 
authors, but only in such as Theophrastus, Nicander, Nonnus, &c. 
Hence White’s Greek Lessons (Less. XX VII should refer only to 
the jirst half of § 57, note I. in Goodwin’s grammar. 

Our old friend ypaus has disappeared from Kaegi’s grammar 
as well as from that of A. vonBamberg. And it never will be 
missed, for in all the above mentioned works the students can meet 
it only in Pl. Gorg. 527 a, and no other word shows the same 
inflection. 

From the Hadley—Allen grammar it might be supposed that the 
forms 7 pa (dat), 7c) (accus.), and 7 pas (accus. pl.) are as 
common as the uncontracted forms, 7) pc01, 7 pawa, and 7)’ pwas. 
But this is by no means the case. The contract forms are exceed- 
ingly rare, and therefore do not deserve a place in the paradigm, 
but should be relegated to a note in smaller type. 

The word 7zap, liver given in Hadley—Allen as an example 
of a neuter lingual stem with nominative in g hardly occurs in 
Attic prose. It might perhaps as a paradigm be best replaced by 
vdwp, Udatos, which is common enough and differs only in sub- 
stituting @ for w in the nom., accus., and voc. sing. 

The statement about zpeo Burns, old man, mpeoBevtns, embas- 
sador, and xzpé ofus is rather complicated in our grammars. Kaegi 
omits the comparatively rare ampeofurns, and expresses the rela- 
tion of the other two in the following simple way: “apeofeurns, 
embassador is replaced in the plural by forms of wpe o Bes.” 

Of the eight sets of irregular comparatives recommended in the 
Hadley—Allen grammar for special notice, aly1or os (from ahyet- 
vos painful) occurs in school prose only Thuc. VII. 68, 2. Hence 
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Dr. Keep in his Greek Lessons (XLVI.) does right in excepting it: 
from the forms to be learned by a beginner. 

In regard to the indirect reflexive ov, o7, e° the grammars all say 
that ov and &° are rare in Attic prose. They are in fact found only 
in some more or less poetical passages of Plato (e. g. Rep. 614 b, 617 
e, Symp. 174 d, 175 a). They are then almost on the same footing. 
as forms like pt v andvz v, which boys are not required to commit to- 
memory. | . 

In the verb-catalogues of Goodwin and Hadley-Allen some: 
advance has been made with the help of Veitch by sifting out and: 
distinguishing rare and non-Attic forms. This is evidently an ad- 
vantage. As Professor Goodwin says in his preface: “ It is surpris- 
ing how simple many formidable verbs become, when all later and. 
doubtful forms have been removed. 

Yet even among the seventy-five irregular verbs whose principak 
parts are enumerated in White’s First Lessons in Greek are some 
forms which research has shown to be extremely rare. Thus of the- 
principal parts of aAntro, strike, the second perfect, zé zAnya 
occurs in Attic Greek only in a suspected passage, Xen. Anab. VI,. 
I, 5. (bracketed by Hug). 

nuovo Snv might perhaps be omitted as well as NHOUVG Lal since 
besides in late writers it is used only in Thuc. III, 38, 4, —— which: 
our students are not likely to read. 

Of é¢Siw the perfects ¢d7d0xa and éd7deopuar are in the 
Schullehtiire very rare forms. We find ¢d7doxa only in Xen. 
Anab. IV. 8. 20 (edndoxores). Here the pupil who uses Crosby's: 
vocabulary cannot be at a loss, since the form is given in its alpha- 
betical position with a reference to ection. The same is true of 
Liddell and Scott’s lexicon, both the large and the small edition. 
Outside of Kaegi’s school literature it occurs in Aristophanes, Eq.. 
362, compounded with amo Ran. 984, and with xar@ in Aeschines, 
1,42. Of the perf. pass. form xaredndeo pat Plato, Phaed. 110 e 
seems to be the only classical instance (except in the Comic frag-- 
ments). 

The second aor. pass. of p't 27@ in the school authors is found: 
only Plut. Gai. Gracch. 3, 17: Eur. Hec. 335; and as a variant Soph. 
Ai, 1019. 

In the pluperfect of o7 da we can throw out the forms 7#dezTor, 
noeitny, nosey, Oerte, NOeuev, HOere, which are not used 
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jn Attic prose. Also the verbal zoréov, which tpt to Kaegi 
occurs only in Plato’s Symposium 217 c. 

The form épys instead of épyoSa is found in later editions 
only Xen. Cyr. IV. 1, 23; Pl. Gorgias. 406 @; Euthyd. 493 ¢. 

The first pers. sing. imperfect of ezuz is usually na, the only 
‘instance (in school literature) of ezy being Pl. Lys. 206 d. So too 
netoSa is very rare. For iéoav most editors now give noav 
So Hug in Xenophon, Schanz in Plato, Classen and Boéhme in Thu- 
cydides. 

The perfect imperative active is now left out by most grammars 
in the paradigm of the regular verb. It probably occurs only in 
verbs whose perfect has the meaning of the present. These are so 
few that it is as well to leave the subject to a note. 

A good many other rarities find a place in our grammars. But 
it is less important to mention them since American teachers seldom 
if ever require them to be committed to memory. The functions of 
the lexicon and of the grammar overlap to some extent, so that the 
grammar may often be found to encroach on the province of the 
lexicon. 


A SCHEDULE OF COMPOSITION WORK.* 


De» FIRST YEAR. 
WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


If the pupils study History, the writing of one or two sketches of 
noted persons about whom they are studying is an excellent begin- 
ning—a test of capitalization, punctuation, penmanship and sentence 
‘construction. 


*This schedule was originally prepared by Miss Harriet A. Keeler, teacher o 
«composition in the Central High School in Cleveland, Ohio. It was first published 
in THE ACADEMY for March 1886, the copy being furnished by Mr. Z. P. Taylor, 
.at that time principal of the Rochester Free Academy. The schedule was eagerly 
sought by teachers of composition, and the edition of THz ACADEMY in which it 
was printed was exhausted more than two years ago. We have repeatedly been 
urged to reprint it by teachers who had seen it but had not been able to obtain 
a copy, and this is the reason for its reproduction. 

The course contemplates one lesson per week. 
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The pupils should be instructed to weave anecdotes into their 
work, but they should not attempt any analysis of character. The 
simple straightforward expression of fact is all that it seems wise to 
require. 

Models to be read in the class may be found in Dickens’ Child’s 
History of England, Stories of a Grandfather about American Fitstory, 
Selections from the Story of Liberty. 


OTHER WORK. 


Review of the Use of Capitals. 

Correction of obvious faultsin writing. (Children of this age can- 
not manage long sentences very well.) : 

Special exercises are given on the use of certain words, such as 
nice, about, awful, because, etc. Attention is called to from twenty to 
fifty words usually mispronounced. These are carefully taught in 
the class, and diacritical marks and the use of the dictionary are 
explained. 


REPRODUCTION WORK IN CLASS. 


Select some author who has written in the style and upon subjects 
similar to those upon which the class are to write. Read to the 
pupils and have them reproduce the work as nearly as possible ; or 
at times read to them for some time that they may catch the spirit 
and see how the subject should be treated. 


WRITTEN WORK. 
Narration—FPersonal Narrative. Model—Hawthorne. 
OTHER WORK.—Quichk Work. 


Subjects given in the class. Oral Work Exercise, each member of 
the class telling the story of a poem or relating an anecdote. Sped/- 
ing exercise on the words misspelled in the compositions. Correc- 
tion in class exercise of obvious faults in writing. 

Written exercise—Reproduction of stories of the Arabian Nights, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson. Any 
tales of travel and adventure. 

Teiwill often happen that children do not break through the habit of reserve or 
the timidity or the laziness which induces them to say what they have to say in the 


fewest possible words. The reproduction of these stories will often develop a fuller 
expression than they have used before. 
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This work may be varied by occasional spelling exercises, exer- 
cises in definition, quick writing in class and oral work. Additional 
written exercises of a slightly more difficult grade may be given in 
the form of simple descriptions, always of objects which the pupils 
have seen. Good models will be found in Hawthorne, in Dickens 
and in the magazines. 


ADDITIONAL WORK. 


Study of letter forms, oral descriptions, correcting false syntax 
(examples taken from the themes of the class or such as the class 
bring in, supplemented by the teacher), written exercises in descrip- 
tion varying to narration. Good models will be found in Harger’s 
Magazine. 

This is sufficient variety for a half year’s work. Of course the order may be 


varied as the teacher prefers, but nothing here is beyond the capacity of first year 
pupils. 


SECOND HALF OF THE FIRST ‘YEAR. 


Rules of punctuation completed, exercises in pronunciation and 
spelling. Quick work. Oral work. 

Written reproduction of the story of poems. Examples— Wreck 
of the Hesperus, Paul Revere's Ride, Death of Arthur, John Gilpin’s 
fide, etc. 

Study of Simile, Metaphor, Synecdoche and Metonymy. Obvious 
differences between poetry and prose should receive attention. 

Quick work. Oral reproduction of the story of poems. 

Written exercises. Subjects which call for reasons,—as Why do 
we study Latin? Why do we pay taxes? Why do we have an elec- 
tion every year? etc. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 


Exercises in pronunciation. Review of letter forms. Notes of 
hand, etc. Newspaper paragraphs. Lost, Wanted, Found, etc. 

Oral quick work. Subjects which call for imagination. For ex- 
ample—Life of a Butterfly. Models may be found in the various 
school readers. 

Written Exercises. Reproduction in writing of the oral exercises 
just given more carefully elaborated with especial attention to the 
details of mechanical execution. 
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C. SECOND YEAR. 
WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


Reproduction of longer stories and poems. Examples—7Zv%e 
Prisoner of Chillon, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Evangeline, Sella, 
etc. 

Return to narration. Models—Sayard Taylor, Dudley Warner, 
Hlawthorne, Thoreau, articles in the magazines. 

Sketches of character. Examples—Scrooge in Christmas Carols, 
Shylock in The Merchant of Venice, RipVan Winkle, etc. 

Avoid historical characters, such as Washington and Napoleon: 
There will in all probability be little in such compositions except an 
array of dates and facts. | 

Description of natural objects—flowers, trees, animals and birds. 
Always those which the writer has seen. Models—Grace Green- 
wood's Story of My Pets, Emerson’s Trees and Shrubs of Massachu- 
setts, Higginson’s Outdoor Papers, John Burroughs, etc. 


It is well sometimes to give the class an order of treatment as a guide, rather as 
a matter of suggestion than as something always to be followed. 


ADDITIONAL WORK. 


Additional work the same as during the first year should be con- 
stantly given. Quick work, oral work, exercises in pronunciation, 
spelling, punctuation, should not be neglected. The study of 
figures should be continued with illustrations. As a study of con- 
ciseness, special attention should be given to the writing of tele- 
grams and business letters. False syntax may be illustrated at 
every exercise by examples taken from the written work of the 
pupils. | 

STUDY OF SENTENCES. 

The systematic study of sentences should be undertaken. Models 
are found in Froude, Irving, Dickens, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, or in 
any master of style accessible to either teacher or pupils. Correct- 
ness, clearness, unity, energy and harmony should receive attention. 

The work just outlined may well occupy the first half of the year. 


SECOND HALF OF THE SECOND YEAR. 
WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


Observation of three days. A winter day and summer day con- 
trasted. Characteristics of October, April, May, etc. 
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Study of different kinds of writing. Narrative, descriptive, argu- 
mentative, didactic. The study of the Proverb, Parable, Fable, and 
Allegory may be introduced for a change of subjects. 

Brief outlines of the plots of books—Vicar of Wakefield, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Mill on the Floss, Uncle Tom's Cabin, etc. 

Easy subjects involving reasoning. Should capital punishment be 
abolished? Should intelligence be a condition of suffrage ? etc. 

It is well to give pupils an opportunity to try their hands at such 
work, but too much must not be expected of them. 

Amplification of stories which involve imagination. Models for 
these are not easy to find. Suitable subjects are such as the Song of 
the Mistletoe LBough,—the pupils reconstructing the castle, the dress 
of the bride, the bridal party, the scene of the disappearance, the 
effect on the company, etc. 


¢ ADDITIONAL WORK. 


Study of the principles of correct paragraphing. Review of the 
rules for capitals, punctuation, form of letters, etc. 


# 


BeesLHiRD VRAR, 
WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


Short written themes in narration, description, both combined, 
argumentative style, didactic style, direct discourse, indirect dis- 
course—to see if the class comprehend these and can write them. 
Models from any source which is trustworthy. 


ENGLISH VERSE, 


Standard feet in English rhythm. Rhyme. Scanning. Let the 
class write rhymes, the object being that they shall learn the con- 
Struction of English verse rather than that they should make poetry. 


WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


Pen Pictures. Suitable subjects are ‘‘Supreme Moments in His- 
tory,” ‘Crises in Lives of Men and Nations.’’ Models may be found 
in Motley, Froude, Carlisle, Allison. Study of the simple principles 
of logic, forms of propositions, terms, premises, conclusions, study of 
simple fallacies. 
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Study of the best arrangement of persuasive discourse. Model: 
Webster's Address to the Jury in the Murder Case at Salem. This may 
be found in many of the school readers and is therefore accessible to: 
the pupils. 

ADDITIONAL WORK. 


Quick work, oral work, correction of errors with constant review 
as in the two preceding years. 


SECOND HALF OF THIRD YEAR. 
ORAL DEBATES. 


This is a valuable exercise, though it is best not to be too san- 
guine as to results. They are sometimes admirable, but often very 
poor. Boys will generally do better than girls. 


WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


Development of the imagination, writing of original F airy Stories. 
Imaginary conversations. Reproduction of scenes in the geological 
past. Visits to impossible places. Models for this kind of work may 
be found in S¢. Vicholas and the writings of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Here girls are likely to do better than boys. 

It is well to have one original story carefully written. The teacher 
may give a plot, or, if pupils prefer to make their own plots, let them 
do it. At least two written exercises should be given to each story. 


STUDY OF ORATORICAL STYLE. 


Models—The speeches of the great orators of America and of 
England. Many of these can be found in easily accessible form for 
study. Select passages should be committed to memory. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 


Additional exercises may be devoted to summing up the results of 
the two preceding years. Let the class write personal experiences 
as they did in the first year. Descriptions, narrations, poems, any- 
thing and everything in quick work and time work to gain facility. 


Ay FOURTH BAK: 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


For subjects take plays of Shakespeare, poems like the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, novels like The Mill on the Floss. It would be well 
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perhaps to read the book in the class before assigning it to be re- 
viewed. Models may be found in the critical essays of Macaulay, 
Jeffreys, Whipple, Lowell and others. For ordinary shorter book 
reviews models may be found in the magazines. It is important 
always to emphasize the difference between a book review and the 
plot of a story. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FOURTH HOLIDAY CON- 
FERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATED ACADEMIC 
PRINCIPALS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
AT SYRACUSE, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1888. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Conference assembled in the High School building and was 
Galled tO order at 10 A. M., by the President, Principal C. T. R. 
Smith, of Lansingburgh Academy. In opening the session, the 
president congratulated the Conference on the work already accom- 
plished through its instrumentality and on the favorable circumstances. 
under which it met this year. He called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the standing rule, limiting remarks to five minutes, and allow- 
ing no one to speak twice on the same subject except by general 
consent. 

On motion, the Chair appointed as a Committee on Resolutions, 
Principals Graves, Wickes, and Cobb. 

ue Committee on Conference with representatives of colleges, 
reported through Principal R. S. Keyser. The first work of the 
committee had been to prepare and send to the colleges the follow- 
ing letter: 


To the President and Faculty of 


College . 


At the last meeting of the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New 
York, a committee was appointed to confer with the colleges respecting uniform: 
requirements for admission. A similar attempt at agreement as regards the classi- 
cal course was made some years ago at the University Convocation, and the set of 
requirements contained in the Regents’ College Entrance Diploma was adopted. 
The scholarship represented by this diploma is so satisfactory that it is generally 
accepted for admission to college. Some of the colleges which accept the diploma 
have somewhat different requirements for admission in their catalogues; and we 
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have the anomaly of one kind of examinations for admission at the college anda 
different et accepted at the preparatory school. 

It is, however, in the courses of study. not strictly classical that the greatest 
‘trouble exists. The requirements for admission to these courses differ so much in 
the different colleges that it is impossible to arrange a course of work in the second- 
-ary school that will satisfy them all. In some cases the requirements are so slight 
that no course is needed, and the pupil gets little, if any, secondary instruction. If 
the colleges simply differed in the amount of work required, it would be possible 
to arrange a course suitable for those pupils who did not wish to go to college, from 
which pupils could drop out at different stages of advancement to enter the cheaper 
‘collegiate courses. But as matters are at present, there can be no satisfactory rela- 
tion between the secondary schools and the colleges. The academies are willing to 
do whatever work may be required for admission to college, provided the work is 
the same for all the colleges. When a subject does not belong to their own courses 
of study it is impossible for secondary schools to form classes in it simply because 
it is required for admission to a particular college. If it is insisted upon by the col 
lege, it must be ‘‘made up” by the pupil,—a method which means a hasty dip 
into it in the hope of passing a particular examination, and is not of any value in 
substantial preparatory training. 

For the advantage both of the college and of the secondary school, some reason- 
‘able and uniform division of work ought to be made. At the University Convoca- 
tion of 1887, the Associated Principals presented a scheme of requirements for ad- 
mission which they requested the colleges to adopt. It may not have been wisely 
drawn, and may have claimed for the secondary schools more than the colleges are 
willing, or indeed ought to grant. But the secondary schools are not strenuous for 
that or any particular plan; they are only anxious to come to some arrangement which 
will bring all their work into a harmonious system. The present committee has 
‘been appointed to bring the subject again to the notice of the colleges in the hope 
that an interchange of opinion and a clearer understanding of the wishes of each 
party may help in the end to some agreement which will increase the efficiency of 
preparatory work and improve the character of collegiate instruction. 

The great majority of the incorporated secondary schools of the state are con- 
nected with its public school system, and most of the remainder are united with 
them under the visitation of the Regents of the University. The subjects covered 
by the Regents’ examinations are, therefore, the subjects regularly taught in the 
‘secondary schools of the state. Ifthe requirements for admission to college con- 
sist of these subjects, and to the amount called for by the Regents’ examinations, 
the secondary schools can meet the requirements without any change in their meth- 
ods. They only desire that advanced subjects shall not be put into the list before 
those that are more elementary. If, however, the colleges of the state agree that 
a change in some of these subjects is desirable, the Regents would no doubt regard 
their united request and arrange their examinations to suit the needs of the colleges. 

To enable us to see what changes may be desirable, as well as to prepare for 
definite proposals for action, we respectfully request your answer to the following 
questions: 

I. Is there any necessity for change in the Regents’ College Entrance Diploma 
avhich now admits pupils to the classical course ?— This diploma represents a course 
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agreed upon between the colleges and the secondary schools and should be changed: 
only for important reasons. 

II. Should not a pupil who is admitted as a special student, or to any partial or 
technical course in college, be required az d/east to present a Regents’ Intermediate 
Certificate, or to pass an equivalent examination? To procure a Regents’ Inter- 
mediate Certificate, a pupil must pass a thorough examination in the common. 
English branches, in Physiology, in Physical Geography, in the History of the: 
United States, in Rhetoric, and in Algebra through Quadratic Equations. In any 
arrangement of work these subjects ought to belong to the secondary school. A. 
pass card in Plane Geometry would be a reasonable addition to this list. 

III. Should not the requirements for admission to any regular scientific or liter-- 
ary course in college call for a Regents’ Academic Diploma or an equivalent exami- 
nation ?7—The Academic Diploma is supposed to represent a year less study than 
the College Entrance Diploma. It calls for the studies of the Intermediate Certifi-- 
cate, for Plane Geometry, and for eight other subjects chosen by the pupil from the 
list of studies, with the privilege of substituting languages to a considerable extent. 
It would seem that such a choiceof subjects could be made from the list established 
by the Regents as would satisfy the colleges, and enable the secondary schools to: 
lay out a course from which pupils could graduate with a Regents’ Academic 
Diploma and be then just ready for college. 

The secondary schools are convinced that some such arrangement would be for 
the good of all parties. Seeing only one side of the work, they may not have hit 
upon just the proper plan. They would be glad if the colleges would state fully 
what changes they think would be desirable in order to bring secondary and col-- 
legiate work into harmony. The secondary schools will be found ready to make: 
whatever arrangements their circumstances will permit in order to bring about a. 
proper unification of our educational system. 

An answer before December 1, will be considered a special favor. 

In behalf of the committee of Associated Academic Principals, 

ROLAND S. KEYSER, 
Secretary. 


Replies were received from Vassar, Cornell, Rochester, St. Law- 
rence, Syracuse, Hobart, Madison and Union, the substance of 
which is given below. 


““The Faculty of Vassar College will heartily co-operate in any well-directed. 
effort to secure a standard of preparatory work which shall be mutually acceptable- 
to the schools and the colleges. ? 

In regard to the three questions contained in your communication, we would. 
answer as follows: I, We recommend that the Regents’ requirements be so modi- 
fied as to include the elements of the histories of Greece and Rome and a fourth. 
book of the Anabasis. Also that an option of Greek, German or French be intro- 
duced, or if.this option be denied, that a choice of French or German be added to: 
the present requirements of the course. 2, We would reply to the second question 
in the affirmative, adding the statement that none of the studies covered by the- 
intermediate certificate are now taught at Vassar. 3, This question is also answered. 
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in the affirmative, but it is recommended that the requirements mentioned be ex- 


tended.”’ 
JAMES M. TAYLOR. 


‘‘ Before giving you the details of the report, I wish to say in behalf of the 
Faculty that they heartily reciprocate the desire of the Associated Principals to 
have the requirements for admission made so nearly uniform as to free the prepara- 
tory schools from all embarrassment. I would further add that before your com- 
munication was received, and previous to the publication of the University Register 
of this year, some important changes had been made. For example, in the Register 
for the current year it is announced, on page 141, that to the courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor of Science, and to the course in Agricul- 
ture, and in and after 1890 for all optional students, in addition to the primary ex- 
aminations, an examination in two important subjects, one of which must be 
French, German, or Mathematics, will be required. For detailed information I 
respectfully refer you to the page above cited. It should be observed also that 
before the receipt of your communication, very important additions were made to 
the requirements in English. These requirements were made substantially to con- 
form with those adopted by The New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools. You are to understand, then, that it was after the publication of 
the Register that the Faculty action, an account of which I proceed to give you, 
was taken. 

The positive enactments in reference to our requirements for admission to the 
University are the following: First, that hereafter the requirements of the Regents’ 
classical diploma be adopted as our requirement for admission to the course in Arts. 
This action requires the addition of Sallust’s Catiline to our present requirements in 
Latin. Second, American History is to be added to the preliminary examinations 
required hereafter of all students for admission to this University. 

The question as to whether there should be any increase in the requirements for 
admission to the technical courses in the University was duly considered; but it was 
the opinion of the Faculty that inasmuch as Solid Geometry is now required, the 
requirements, as a whole, are as high as those suggested by your committee. It 
was therefore thought unwise at present to make any addition to the requirements. 
I beg also to report that the Faculty considered with great care that part of your com- 
munication which calls for recommendations to the Committee of Associated Princi- 
pals. After considerable deliberation they adopted the following recommendations: 
First, that in the statement required of studies for the classical diploma of the 
Board of Regents, special stress be laid upon translation at sight, and that the 
Associated Principals recommend such action to the Regents. Second, in those ' 
courses in which French or German is offered for admission, the preparation shall 
be held to embrace at least two years study of those languages. Third, that a 
second college entrance course of study be established which shall be parallel to the » 
Regents’ classical course, and which shall embrace at least what is required by our 
preliminary examinations for admission, and in addition three of the five lines of 
study laid down in the University Register for 1888-9, on page 141, French, Ger- 
man, Mathematics, Science, History and Political Science, of which two must be 
selected from the group, French, German and Mathematics. Such a course would 
admit to our courses in Science and in Letters. 
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In conclusion I beg to say that the Faculty entertain the belief that if these re- 
<ommendatons were to be adopted by the Associated Principals and the Board of 
Regents, an important step in advance would be made in behalf of the great object 
for which we are all earnestly laboring. I have the honor to be” 

. Very respectfully yours, 
C. K. ADAms, 
President Cornell University. 


‘On report of a committee, on which I served, our Faculty adopted the following: 

I. That we accept the plan proposed by’ the Associated Academic Principals 
so far as it is contained in the /rstand ‘third parts, namely the preparation for 
entrance to courses of study for degrees. But we would recommend that a course 
of General History be added to Group I of the Academic Course, that students may 
prepare in that subject for those colleges which require it. 

2. That we do not think it advisable to try to make the entrance examinations 
for students taking special courses, without reference toa degree, uniform. Our 
own relation to the Rochester Theological Seminary would render it quite impracti- 
cable for us to adopt the course of study proposed in No. II of the Principals’ 
plan, for the entrance examinations of such students.” 

Yours very respectfully, 
For the Faculty of Rochester University, 
Oris H. Rosgtnson. 


“We are, in general, in full sympathy with your purpose, and shall be glad to 
¢o-operate so far as we can. Our requirement for admission to the classical course 
is already almost identical with that of the Regents; we are ready to make it strictly 
so. We have determined, also, to increase somewhat our requirement for admis- 
sion to the scientific course, and we shall do so in amanner consistent with the pto- 
gramme of the Regents. 

Our spirit is, however, eminently practical. We are here to educate: we care far 
more for results than for theories,—for the final product than for the preliminary 
requirements. We cannot sacrifice essentials to the mere assumption that they have 
Deen adequately attended to elsewhere. There are many topics that we would 
gladly surrender to the secondary schools if the work done in these schools were a 
true equivalent for the work done in college; but when the work is not equivalent, 
it is little to the point that the student has somewhere pursued studies bearing the 
same name. A Case in point is ctvil government. In the secondary schools with 
which we are most familiar (good schools, many of them, and faithful) civil govern- 
ment is taught from a text hopelessly obsolete, past remedy by any revision; further- 
more, missing the mark we aim at by almost the whole breadth of the target. We 
must needs take things asthey are. Again, schools vary greatly ; and from the 
least promising sources excellent material sometimes comes, crude at first, but in 
the end yielding the best results. An excessively elaborate entrance requirement, 
if not rigorously enforced is demoralizing, and if enforced with due strictness would 
often, in our judgment, prove a serious obstruction to deserving applicants who, : 
once admitted, greatly profit by the college training, do nobly for themselves, and 
are an honor to their alma mater. What work can a college do more truly valuable 
than that? We must be careful in our attention to preliminary details that we do 
not forget the main end in view. 
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One word in closing with respect to the Regents’ requirement in spelling. A- 
student may spell correctly the percentage required by the Regents, and still be a. 
disgracefully bad speller, as we have often had occasion to note. Can’t the stand- 
ard be raised? What sort of speller is he who will miss, on an average, five, ten, 
or fifteen words out of a fair list of one hundred?” | 

C. K. GAINES, 
Sec’y of the Faculty, St. Lawrence University. 


‘Quite recently the Faculty of Syracuse University have discussed the question of 
requirements for admission in all its bearings. This discussion was full and free 
and protracted, and its results are recorded in our present annual. A summary of 
the conclusions then reached is perhaps the wisest answer we can now make to the: 
questions you have proposed.’ You will find the same herewith enclosed.”’ 

In behalf of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of Syracuse University. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, Chairman, 

JOHN R. FRENCH, 

W. P. CODDINGTON, 
Committee. 


‘rt, With regard to the classical course, our requirements are slightly in excess of 
the Regents, and cannot, therefore, be prejudicial to the interests which your body 
has in charge. We admit on Regents’ certificates, thus amply providing for those 
interests ; while the requirements of our own local examinations in excess of those 
of the Regents are maintained for reasons which only affect ourselves; and these 
requirements have no practical application, except in the case of students who come 
to us from other states. We can see no reason why the Regents’ College Entrance: 
Diploma should be modified, nor do we see any objection to the discrepancy be- 
tween it and the special requirements of particular colleges, so long as these are 
greater than those. 

2. By the term ‘‘ special students,” in the college, only those are designated who 
are not candidates for a degree [see our catalogue for 1887-88, p. 23]. We assume 
that your Committee are not concerned with this class of persons. In this college, 
the only course, leading to a degree, which could be designated as special is the: 
‘‘ intermediate” course; and the requirements for this [see catalogue pp. 22 and 
12] are, so far as English branches are concerned, including the mathematics, the: 
same as those of the classical course. While there is no requirement of physiology, 
we require the same Latin as the Regents’ College Entrance Diploma, some French 
and German and six books of Loomis’ Geometry in excess of your suggestions for’ 
admission to special courses. 

3. The requirements for admission to the course in Letters in this college, a- 
course in regard to which there are as yet no traditions in our country, are some- 
what less than those suggested in your letter. The Faculty instruct me to say, that. 
this college will not stand in the way of any arrangement that may be made between 
the Associated Principals and a majority of the colleges of this State, to determine 
those requirements. 

The Faculty desire me, in conclusion, to express to your Committee their entire 
sympathy with your efforts, and their readiness to go as far as any college in the: 
State toward effecting the complete equalization of requirements in all the colleges,. 
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for equivalent courses, provided that this can be done without sacrificing their stand- 
ards of scholarship.” For the Faculty of Hobart College. 
W. P. DuRFEE,-Secretary. 


“I. We see no reason for change in the College Entrance Diploma for the classical 
course unless it should appear practicable to add a requisition of the outlines of 
English History. 


2. We accept the second recommendation, reserving however, a certain discretion 
in case of students of mature years. 


We approve of the addition of Plane Geometry under this head. 


5. We heartily approve of the requirement of a Regents Academic Diploma for 
admission to any regular literary or scientific course.” 


Yours Truly, 
L. M. OsBoRNE, 
Madison University. 


On motion the discussion of this report was postponed until later 
in the session. 

Principal H. M. Lovell was called to the chair and Pres. C. T. R. 
Smith reported for the committee appointed last year to confer with 
similar committees from other educational bodies on Teachers’ 
Classes in Academies. He said the committee was convinced of 
the value of these classes. The money of the state could not be 
better spent than in maintaining them. But there was one serious 
defect in their management. They should be under the control of 
the department of public instruction as the normal schools are. As 
the result of the deliberations of the committee, the following reso- 
lution was offered: 


‘“As the Department of Public Instruction is the source of the regulations con- 
cerning the licensing of teachers, and as the work of training classes ought to har- 
monize with that of the normal schools and the uniform examinations, we think the 
supervision of training classes should be transferred to that department.” 


This report was laid on the table for future consideration. 

“ Methods of Interesting Pupils in Current events’ was then taken 
up for discussion. 

Principal D. C. Farr, said the importance of interesting pupils in 
current events was becoming generally recognized. The school was 
a place for preparing boys and girls for life. Children must get 
ready for life, if they are to live well. To live helpfully, and wisely, 
they must have a clear comprehension of the events that transpire 
about them. They can learn how history is made by observing what 
is happening. Pupils should be taught to read with discrimination. 
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A good plan was to have abstracts prepared by the best pupils, of 
the news of the week and read to the whole school. Whatever 
method was adopted, it must help the pupil to separate the good from 
the bad, the helpful from the hurtful and vicious, in newspaper read- 
ing. 

Inspector C. E. Hawkins was convinced by experience that the 
teaching of current events is an important factor in education, and 
should form a part of the work of every school. He agreed with 
Principal Farr in regard to the importance of teaching pupils diserimi- 
nation in reading. Newspapers contain much that is of little impor- 
tance. The pupil should be taught to sift the chaff from the wheat. 
He knew of instances in which minor details and circumstances had 
been impressed upon pupils and the important point or lesson over- 
looked. He knew of aschool where a summary of the news was 
given every morning and a review of it the following morning. In 
this way pupils were taught how to get the cream of the papers in 
from twenty to thirty minutes per day. 

Principal A. G, Slocum said that in the Corning schools, sum- 
maries of the news were given similar to those described by Inspector 
Hawkins, with beneficial results. The pupils were learning the rela- 
tions of history to the events of the day. If anything happened con- © 
nected with civil government, when there wasa class in that subject, 
it was discussed in the class and the principles laid down in the text 
book applied to actual events. The same plan was adopted with 
reference to commercial law and book-keeping. Pupils were lead to 
examine into the state of business over the country. 

Instructor George A. Willliams gave a brief account of thé way 
this work is done at Cook Academy. Every Wednesday evening 
students and teachers meet together to talk over the events of the 
week and to debate questions of public interest. Often the discus- 
sions are very animated and much good résults. The history and 
civil government classes are utilized along a similar line. For in- 
stance, during the last campaign the civil government class was led 
to trace out the history of the tariff question which no one could get 
a correct idea of from the newspapers. 

Principal Black said that his scholars looked over the daily papers 
every noon, reading upon topics suggested by the teacher. A com- 
mittee of three boys was appointed to take notes of what was going 
on in the busy world, and a day was given them to think over the 
facts. ‘The next morning they report the results of their reading and 
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thought. This report invariably leads to a discussion of some import- 
ant question. The Haytian trouble was thus investigated and by the 
time the steamer, over which the trouble arose was restored to its. 
rightful owners, the international questions involved were well un- 
derstood by the school. 

Principal Keyser said there was not much time for this kind of 
work in most schools. He managed to bring it in at odd moments. 
during the day in brief talks on current events. On Friday after- 
noons more time was spent and the items of interest gleaned during 
the week were considered in their historical connection. 

Principal Wickes said that he organized his boys into a model state 
government. Each boy represented some constituency, and each 
one was chairman of somecommittee. They prepared bills and went. 
through all the routine of a legislative body. He found that boys 
were always ready for anything that is going on in the living world. 
The boys were enthusiastic in the work. 

Principal T. B. Lovell said that in Attica they considered on Fri- 
day afternoons the question “‘ What. is there worth repeating in the 
world’s work?” He had found it a most excellent plan. The bur- 
den of the work fell to the teachers’ training class. He fully 
approved of Principal Wickes’ ‘model Government.’ It helped fit 
the boys to do their work well in the world whether as private citi- 
zens or in Office. 

Principal Cook referred tothe “ Public Opinion ” and “ The Week’s 
Current’’ as the best papers for school use. There were four literary 
societies in the Potsdam normal and each of them was engaged more 
or less in the consideration of current events. He did not think the 
daily papers were very good for pupils, unless a strict supervision 
were had over their use. Every teacher should himself be posted 
on the news of the week, so as to be in a position to direct the read- 
ing of the student and render him assistance when advisable. 

Regent Warren was invited to speak on this topic from his experi- 
ence aS a newspaper man. He remarked that when he was a boy 
one of his teachers adopted some such plan as those that had been 
mentioned and was votedacrank. He was glad to note the progress 
that had been made. Those who had preceded him had spoken from 
a teacher’s standpoint, he spoke from an editor’s point of view and 
felt most strongly that the minds of students should be kept on im- 
portant events as they took place. He thought that much of the 
newspaper reading done was useless. Whole columns were eagerly 
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devoured and scarcely an item remembered. There was need of 
discrimination in reading the papers. 

Principal H. C. Missimer of Erie, Pa., said the high school of that 
city was divided into five divisions, taking up the subjects of art, 
biography, current events, English History and science. Each 
department was under the charge of a teacher, who directs the 
members in their investigations. Topics for consideration are 
announced to these divisions several weeks before they are to 
be taken up. At the appointed time, each division presents the 
topics assigned to the whole school. In this manner almost every 
question of special interest was investigated. At the time of the 
presidential election, the mode of conducting elections was pre- 
sented to the pupils; and on the death of Chief Justice Waite, the 
history of the supreme court was studied. Near the speaker’s school, 
it was supposed that natural gas had been discovered recently. 
Although no gas had yet actually been found, there was great excite- 
ment, and it furnished a fitting occasion to study the properties of 
natural gas, its uses, the means of discovering and obtaining it, etc. 
Essays were written toward the end of the term upon the various 
subjects taken up, which formed a kind of examination. The results 
of these examinations go upon the record and help determine the 
pupil’s standing. One of the chief benefits from these exercises is 
the acquiring of a habit of laying hold of the main points of what is 
read, and making them one’s own. 

Principal Wickes was called to the chair and President Smith 
spoke on the topic under discussion. He said that at his school the 
students select two leaders who “choose sides” for a contest. A 
member of one side asks a member of the opposite side some question 
regarding public events. If he fails to give a satisfactory answer the 
question returns to the side where it originated, and so on until a 
score is made by one side or the other, all of which is governed by 
certain rules that have grown up in connection with the contest. 
Much enthusiasm is aroused in this way. The preparation of the 
questions and answers calls for extensive reading on a great variety 
of subjects and thus enlarges the field of information. 

Principal Hull asked whether it was better to spend a few minutes 
each day at this work or an hour or two oncea week. Inthe Waverly 
high school, they spend fifteen minutes each day on current events. 
Important events are noted on the black-board and left there several 
days before they are discussed. 
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Principal Foote thought a few minutes each day should be devoted 
to this work. In his schoola roll of paper is kept on which impor- 
tant items of news are noted down. 

Principal Evans thought that reviews rather than newspapers 
should be put in the hands of students. . 

Principal Fuller recommended the “School Herald” for the use 
of students. He would have students consider events a week or two 
after they occurred and thus avoid taking rumors for facts. Hehad 
tried the plan of holding mock elections on election day with good 
results. 

Superintendent Draper was called upon. He said that more 
teachers had failed in the uniform examinations on current events 
than on any other one subject. That fact made it evident that pub- 
lic school teachers should look at the subject under discussion in a 
practical way. He thought the plan of holding elections and form- 
ing legislatures among the students a good one, providing the pre- 
vailing political methods were not followed too literally. 

President Taylor, of Vassar, was called on and said that the pian 
adopted in the public library at Providence, R. I., of having impor- 
tant items cut out and pasted on bulletin boards was a good one. 
This plan saves much valuable time to the reader. The discrimina- 
tion is done for him and he gets what is worth reading classified and 
arranged in a convenient form for use. 

Principal Hill endorsed the recommendation of “‘ Public Opinion ” 
for use in teaching current events. It was invaluable both for teacher 
and pupil. It did what President Taylor had suggested, sifted and 
arranged the news andthe comments on thenews. It wasthoroughly 
impartial and presented all sides of the questions it treated. Noth- 
ing more practical could be done than for every teacher to see to it 
that his pupils have access to a copy of it. 

Principals Farr, Slocum and Bugbee were appointed a committee 
to take into consideration the Regents requirements in Geography, 
and report. 

On motion, a discussion of the report of the committee to confer 
with colleges was fixed as the first order of business in the afternoon. 

The conference then adjourned until 2 P. M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Conference was called to order at 2 P.M. 
The report of the Committee on Conference with Colleges was 
taken from the table. 
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Principal Keyser said that he had found, in his correspondence, 
that colleges generally were ignorant of the essential features of 
academic work. Most of the replies were favorable to the proposed 
changes. Academies should have courses adapted both to students 
intending to enter college and to those not contemplating any fur- 
ther school work. He thought the proposition made by Cornell 
University was the one to adopt. 

Principal H. M. Lovell asked in what respect the present require- 
ments of the Regents for a diploma would need to be changed in 
order to meet the requirements at Cornell? Prof. H.S. White, of Cor- 
nell, answered that the Academic diploma admitted to the course in 
arts. There should be acourse including French and German. 
They proposed that the college entrance course should include 
either Latin and Greek, or one modern and one ancient language, 
or two modern languages. They had decided not to admit students 
upon certificate unless they held the Regents’ diplomas. The Uni- 
versity had no desire to take students until the preparatory schools 
were through with them. 

Principal Black asked what additional mathematics were required 
for courses outside the arts course. Professor White replied that 
arithmetic, plane geometry, and algebra were required for all courses. 
For the technical courses, in addition to the above, the remainder of 
Wentworth’s geometry, higher algebra and plane and spherical tri- 
gonometry were required. 

Principal Farr asked whether the Regents’ diploma covered the 
entire examination in arithmetic, geography and grammar. Profes- 
sor White replied that it did. 

Principal Taylor wanted to know whether Regents’ pass cards 
were accepted for the subjects they covered. Professor White said 
they were if accompanied by a diploma, otherwise not. 

President Webster, of Union college, was called upon and said 
that he had deferred doing anything towards changing the terms of 
admission into Union until after the meeting of the Associated 
Principals. Union was ready to fall into line with the other colleges, 
but he preferred to raise the standard rather than lower it. He did 
not believe in the talk about a student becoming bald-headed before 
entering“active life. He wished for the most harmonous relations 
between colleges and academies. 

It was moved that Dr. A. B. Watkins, Professor H. S. White, and 
Principal H. M. Lovell be appointed a committee to confer with the 
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colleges and secondary schools of the state with a view to arranging 
a course of study in accord with the expressed sentiments of the 
Conference and report at the University Convocation. 

This motion was discussed at length. 

Principal Hopkins said he could see no good that would result 
from adopting such a course so long as the colleges received stu- 
dents without diplomas. | 

Principal Norris said that one of the colleges which in its reply 
to the letter sent out by the committee expressed a willingness to 
agree to any plan “ providing it did not lower its standard of admis- 
sion,’ received a student from the Canandaigua Academy, who was 
by no means prepared to enter college. 

Principal H. M. Lovell knew of a similar instance. 

Professor Wheeler, of Cornell, was called upon. He said that at 
Cornell there were three divisions, three masses of studies, as it 
were, the classical, the modern languages and the technical. The 
terms of admission to the classical course, so far as he knew, were 
not criticised. In the second division, he was aware that the re- 
quirements were not above criticism. The requirements for admis- 
sion to the third group of courses, they were willing to lower but 
they wanted the secondary schools to meet them half way. They 
proposed that the requirements for the second course be made equal 
to those of the first. This attitude of the University was the out- 
growth of action taken by the Associated Principals last year. Cor- 
nell, and every other college must accept some students who have 
not fully completed the preparatory work. No fault should be found 
with this. The colleges and academies are only different rooms of 
the same buildings. There must be uniformity in progressing from 
one room to another. 

Principal A. C. Hiil said that the proposition of Cornell was good 
as far as that university was concerned, but was it in accord with 
the sentiment and wish of the other colleges? Before farther pro- 
gress could be made it seemed to him necessary for the colleges to 
call a meeting to compare notes and decide upon uniform require- 
ments. We have for several years been appointing committees to 
confer with the colleges, now let the colleges appoint a committee 
to confer with us. 

Principal Farr was in favor of a second diploma. It would be in 
accord with the progress and spirit of the age. French and German 
should be made the equivalents of Greek and Latin. 
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Principal Fuller reiterated Principal Hill’s question, do the other 
colleges wish a second diploma? If the colleges were substantially 
agreed in this desire he should vote for the motion to appoint a 
committee to promote that end. 

President Taylor said that a second diploma of the nature spoken 
of would meet the wishes of Vassar. There are few schools that 
prepare their students well in modern languages. In the near 
future, French and German are to stand side by side with Latin and 
Greek. He found it necessary to admit students on conditions in 
these languages. There is not time enough given to the study of 
them. 

Principal Keyser hoped the committee would confer with all the 
colleges in regard to the subject. 

The Chair thanked the representatives of colleges for their Age 
in promoting the object of the discussion. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The report of the Committee on Teachers’ Classes was taken from 
the table. 

Inspector Hawkins said the application to the Regents for the 
appointment of teachers’ classes had very recently doubled. The 
academies furnish the teachers for the common schools of the state. 
Seventy-five per cent of those instructed in teachers’ classes go into 
the schools of the rural districts. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was in hearty sympathy with the work of these training 
classes in academies. 

Principal Graves hoped that the Regents would always have a 
voice in the appointment of teachers’ classes. 

Superintendent Draper was asked to give his views on the subject. 
He said: This is a delicate subject for me totalk upon. However, 
I entered upon the duties of my office with a full determination to 
be always frank and open. I propose to be so now. My ideas have 
undergone a radical change in some matters since I have been in 
my present position. I thought that it was an anomalous condition 
of things to have a two-headed system of public instruction. I. 
have changed my opinion on this point. When two years agoa 
movement was on foot for the organization of a state board of public 
instruction using the Regents as a nucleus I favored the plan. But 
I do not favor it now. I feel that such action would have been a 
mistake. The educational interests of the state are mighty and 
multitudinous. The supervision of the common school work is 
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under one authority, the supervision of the secondary schools is 
under another. ‘That being so, perfect concord of action depends 
upon a clear understanding of where the line of demarkation is, so 
that each authority may stay in its place. We have tried to raise. 
the standard for teachers but the existing arrangements make this 
difficult. The law requires the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to oversee the licensing of teachers. Is there any reason ina 
plan which puts upon the Superintendent the entire responsibility 
of determining who shall teach and leaves in other hands the super-. 
vision of the training of teachers? No, the plan is unwise. We 
must regard the logic of facts. A philosophy is of no use unless it 
“ pans out.’ We could not endorse the Regents’ testimonials given 
to members of teachers’ classes for the simple reason that “the 
chain is no stronger than the weakest link in it.” There is lack of 
harmonious organization in our State work. There is waste of 
money and energy. There are four agencies for supplying the com- 
mon schools of the State with teachers. Normal schools, teachers’ 
classes, uniform examinations, and teachers’ institutes. These 
agencies, in order to the best results, have got to be organized so 
that they will supplement each other. ‘This cannot be done unless 
they are all under one authority. Normal schools cannot meet the 
demand for qualified teachers. If their facilities for turning out 
teachers were great enough to supply all the schools, it were folly 
to suppose that the pupils would go through all their years of pre- 
paration, and then go back into the country to teach for an indefi- 
nite time for from one dollar and fifty cents to five dollars a week. 
The teachers institutes do not accomplish the work either. The 
teachers’ training classes are the right thing, but they should be 
made a part of the Normal system of the State. There should be 
longer courses for these classes and they should be uniform, and be 
designed to lead to the Normal school if the student desires to extend 
his course there. There should be an arrangement by which, when 
a student completes a course in a training class satisfactorily, he 
can get authority to teach in the public schools. The examinations 
should be so arranged that the easiest way for candidates to obtain 
certificates to teach, will be to go through a training class. I think 
it would be a shame if any class were organized by an academy for 
the purpose of obtaining the appropriation. ‘Teachers ought to have 
charge of these classes who are properly trained for the work, and 
should devote all their time to it. However, let us be careful that 
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we do not tear down the present system, unless we put something 
better in its place. The success of the work along this line depends 
upon its being done in harmony with other State work. If the sug- 
gested alteration is effected, it will do a great deal towards bringing 
about a symmetrical and useful educational system for the State. 

Principal E. H. Cook said that normal school principals look for- 
ward to the time when this elementary course will be finished by 
pupils before coming to them, so that they will not have to take it 
up in connection with their legitimate normal work. He thought 
the Normal schools were in thorough sympathy with the movement. 

Principal Sheldon, of Oswego Normal school, said he agreed with 
Principal Cook, and that the adoption of this plan would do away 
with the preparatory work in the normal schools, and so allow all 
the time for professional work. 

Principal White asked where it was proposed to place the authority 
for the appropriations of money for teachers’ classes if these changes 
were made. 

The Chair replied that the proposal was that the Department of 
Public Instruction have charge of the whole thing, appropriations 
and all. 

Superintendent Draper said that he did not object to the Regents 
naming the schools that shall have teachers’ classes. And he added 
that he was trying to get an act passed allowing normal schools to. 
accept any good testimony that the required work has been done, 
aside from the Regents certificates. 

The discussion was then closed and the report of the committee 
adopted. 

Principal Lovell, of Elmira, offered the following resolution : 

The Associated Academic Principals in conference assembled, 
offer to the superintendents and others engaged in common school 
work an assurance of sympathy in their present effort to secure an 
efficient statute establishing compulsory education. 

Unanimously carried. 

Principals Norris, Payson and Callahan, were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Nominations. | 

The topic, “Should sight reading in the classics be required by 
the Regents?” was then taken up. 

Dr. A. B. Watkins, of the Board of Regents, said that a year ago 
this thing was desired by the Principals; yet, after due consideration, 
the Board decided that it was not best to introduce compulsory sight 
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translation just yet. The question was asked him, What proportion 
of the candidates examined in the classics have tried the optional 
sight translation? He thought that only those try the optional work 
who do not have enough credits to pass without those given for that 
work; and they were generally the poorer class of students. 

Principal Black favored required and optional sight translation 
also. He did not think the schools ready for both changes, viz.: the 
abolition of the optional sight translation, and the substitution for it 
of required work. 

Principal Callahan offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Regents be requested to introduce sight read- 
ing into examinations in Cicero and Virgil. 

In support of the motion he said sight translation can never be 
made a success so long as the only requirement of the Regents is a 
little optional work placed at the end of the regular examination. 
Students will not do this work while it is not obligatory, and teachers 
will not require it. The great trouble is that Latin is taught from 
the sentence as a unit instead of the word. The vocabulary is not 
properly acquired. If Cesar and Cicero and Virgil are taught so 
that the pupils associate ideas with words they can translate at sight 
passages of ordinary difficulty on completing these studies. 

Principal Robinson did not think it was true that only the weaker 
pupils tried the optional work, but he favored the proposed change 
and thought it best to limit the translation of passages at sight to 
extracts from Cicero and Virgil, it being hardly advisable to require 
sight translation of Caesar. He would also favor the introductiou of 
required sight translation in Greek. 

The Chair thought the remarks of Dr. Watkins true. A different 
spirit ought to be cultivated in the class. : 

Principal Keyser remarked that Harvard only requires prose to be 
translated at sight; but the drift of remarks by speakers at the con- 
vention was in favor of including poetry also. 

Principal Hammond thought they ought to keep up with the times, 
which seemed to demand some such change as this, but they ought 
to take care not to make too big a jump at once. He thought this 
change would hamper some schools of the state. Why not adopt 
sight work in one subject this year, say Cicero, and introduce Virgil 
next year? 

Principal Estee agreed with Principal Robinson, and did not be- 
lieve it to be the dullest pupils who tried the optional sight transla- 
tion. 
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Principal Farr would like to make the work optional, and have 
extra credits granted for it. 

Principal Farr put the question to the convention: How many 
classical teachers are there who would care about trying sight trans- 
lations themselves ? 

Principal Thomson, of Auburn, said their examinations were 
entirely in sight work with the very best results. Every day the 
classes read a little at sight. 

Mr. G. A. Williams, of Cook Academy, asked why it would not be 
well to include Xenophon and Homer. An amendment was here 
proposed and accepted that Xenophon and Homer be included in 
the Resolution. 

Principal Slocum said that was too much. ‘They must go slowly. 
To many schools this was a new thing. 

Principal Farr said that there was only one college that required 
sight translation, and wanted to know if the academies should follow 
the lead of one college. Here an amendment was moved to strike 
out of the resolution Xenophon, Homer and Virgil. 

Principal Fuller, of Batavia, was in favor of the original motion. 
He thought Latin and Greek to be of use chiefly as disciplinary 
studies. To accustom students to sight translations in these subjects 
would be first rate discipline for them. 

- The amendment was then’carried, and the original resolution as 
amended was passed as follows : , 

Resolved, That this body requests the Board of Regents to embody 
sight translation in the regular examinations in Cicero. 

The Convention then adjourned till 7 o’clock in the evening. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Conference called to order at 7 o’clock. . The treasurer's report 
was read and accepted as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
For year ending December 26, 1888. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand December, 1887, : - - $ 2.75 
From members, (subscriptions), - - - - 33 00 
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EXPENDITURES. 


For Postage, etc., - : - - - - § 3.30 
For Janitor’s Services, - ; - - - 2.00 
For Printing Minutes, - - - “ : 30.45 
$35.75 

SyracusE, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1888. A. C. HILL, Treasurer. 


The subject of Physical Training was taken up. 

The Chair said this matter had been brought to the notice of 
schools by the requirements of the State with reference to Physi- 
ology, and it was very appropriate to discuss it now. 

Principal Hendrick said the importance of the subject was becom- 
ing more and more recognized. Most people acknowledged the 
theory with reference to physical culture, but there was need of 
some practical work. He knew a little recreation, a little relaxation 
in the middle of the regular school exercises to be beneficial to the 
pupils. It was a good thing for the pupils to rise from their seats, 
go through a few light gymnastics and walk about the room. 

Principal Graves, of Delhi, said that there was a gymnasium going 
into his Academy, but that he did not know just ow to make the 
best use of it. He would like information on this point. 

Principal A. C. Hill emphasized the importance of the matter of 
physical culture, deeming it the most important of all the questions 
the Convention had to consider. It was essential for a student to 
be in vigorous health in order to do the most effective work men- 
tally. A phenomenon of the age was young people breaking down 
in early life. The great question was, how shall we live long? 
And in the answers given, a great deal of defective knowledge is 


evident. People knew how many bones there were in their bodies, 


their names and positions, but were ignorant as to how they should 
be used and developed. Physical culture must be systematic and 
not spasmodic. It must be conducted under the direction of a 
competent teacher. Not all persons need the same kind of exer- 
cise. Different parts of different persons need development in 
different ways. Some are weak in the legs, some inthe arms, others 
in the chest. Each must have exercise suited to his needs. Teach- 
ers need this just as much as pupils. They have a competent 
teacher at Cook Academy, who imparts instruction once a week, his 
exercises being practiced by the boys and girls each day. The 
speaker noticed that those who take this exercise regularly do not 
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complain of ill health. He could speak of the value of boxing as 
an exercise from his own experience. 

Principal Sheldon, of the Oswego Normal School, said that this 
had been a matter of theory in the past. At his school they were 
making efforts to do something towards the application of the theory. 
They train teachers in physical exercises as well as in other things. 
He thought every teacher should be trained for teaching it. The 
head of the department in his school was a physician, and specially 
trained for this work. “A course in this subject was required from 
every graduate of the school, and students are marked and graded 
‘nit as in other branches. Their gymnasium was fitted for all kinds 
of exercise. They used the Delsart method. And he noticed that 
the carriage and bearing of the pupils were very much bettered. He 
would very much like to see the work perfected in all schools. 

Principal Taylor said he began work as a teacher without any 
knowledge of this subject. ,But he soon awoke to the necessity of 
exercise, and began taking some regularly. All principals should 
learn a number of gymnastic exercises and the principles involved 
in them; in order that they may be able to teach their students them- 
selves. Dumb-bell and Indian club work is very useful and inex- 
pensive. He thought the exercise they get in going up and down 
several flights of stairs at their school was enough leg work. They 
needed something for the other parts of the body, however. He 
found it hard to get the academical department of his school out to 
exercise, though the younger pupils took hold of it readily. 

Principal Skinner said that he regretted that the Teachers’ Institutes 
had recently paid less attention to this subject than formerly. He 
hoped the department of Public Instruction would take up the 
matter. ‘The common schools should all do work along this line. 

Ex-Principal Clark said he had some experience in this sort of cul- 
ture. He thought fifteen minutes a day devoted to this work was suffi- 
cient. A gymnasium used to be a dangerous place for a boy to be 
in. But now that it is known how to use it in moderation, it is a 
healthful place. Light gymnastics have taken the place of the 
“rough and tumble” of the past, and the benefit to the majority is 
great. After a little work with an instructor, one of the older pupils 
would be competent to direct the school, and lead it in its gymnas- 
tic exercises. This kind of training helps materially to make, out 
of the scrofulous boy, a healthy man. 

Principal Black spoke in favor of Dr. Sargent’s method of physical 
culture. 
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Principal White spoke of the practice at Wellesley. Every girl 
undergoes physical examination twice a term. ‘The report is sent to 
Dr. Sargent, without any names; and he prescribes the necessary 
practice to develop the weak parts of the frame. The girls walk a 
great deal; and in these various ways they grow strong and healthy. 
“Can aman add one cubit to his stature?’’ No: but he can help 
himself a great deal in that direction. 

Principal Farr said he had found “a more excellent way.”” They 
had military drill in their school and they found it to answer remark- 
ably well. The pupils don’t take enjoyment in ordinary gymnastic 
exercise, but they become enthusiastic over military drill. 

Principal Hill, of Havana, asked what was the special value of 
military drill for developing the muscles; what muscles were brought 
into play. 

Principal Farr replied that their instructor brought about all the 
muscles of those under his charge into action. 

Ex-Principal Downing, of Palmyra, said that there was need of 
teachers who understood physical culture. Heknewa lady at Ober- 
lin College who contemplated making a specialty of this department 
of work. She was now getting ready for the doctor’s degree that she 
might be able to repel criticism of her methods. 

Principal Diamond said that most of the academies were without 
gymnasiums. His pupils meet in the forenoon every day and take a 
few free hand gymnastics, and in the afternoon they go through 
breathing exercises for three or four minutes. 

Principal Norris, of Canandaigua, recommended “ Monroe’s Vocal 
Gymnastics ”’ as a book well worthy of study in this connection. He 
thought that if only the lungs were kept in proper condition, which 
could be done by breathing correctly, the health of the body was 
largely insured. 

Principal Salisbury thought the good derived from these exercises 
was largely negatived by improper positions pupils invariably assumed 
at their work. 

With permission the discussion was here interupted, and a 
motion made and carried that when the convention adjourned, it 
should adjourn till 9:30 A. M. on Friday. The discussion was then 
resumed, the Chair remarking that a great deal could be done by 
schools that had no gymnasiums. 

Principal Hendrick, of Greene, recommended, as a book every one 
interested in this subject should read, Blaikie’s ‘“‘ How to get Strong 
and How to Stay so.” 
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Principal Cook said three things were very necessary to know : 
how to breathe, how to walk, how to sit—and for ladies, how to dress. 
His teachers instructed their pupils in each one of these essentials. 
His lady pupils were required to take off their corsets and high- 
heeled shoes. They read Blaikie’s ‘“ How to get Strong and How to 
Stay so,” even if they had to neglect the Bible for a little while. He 
recommended Dowd’s apparatus as very useful. It was used by the 
members of his own family with good results. Good health was at 
the foundation of all morality and mental ability. He failed to see 
the wisdom of the parent who washed her children’s hands three 
times a day and their feet once a'year. He thought proper breathing 
was at the bottom of good health. 

Principal Robinson, of Albany, had put into his school twenty-four 
work-benches for the boys and was seriously contemplating doing 
the same thing for the girls. He would not give a button for the 
forced physical training he had at college. He had never been” 
taught to breathe properly but he had breathed nevertheless. He 
would prefer voluntary, natural physical exercise, walking, running 
jumping, and rowing in open air, and recommended dancing. 

Dr. Hoose thought the exercise might be carried too far and be- 
come dangerous, and it would become useless if the children did 
not take pleasure in it. He had been recommended to lift a weight 
for exercise, but it had hurt him, and he shuddered as he remembered 
the experience. . ; 

Principal Taylor recommended boxing. 

Principal Hill did not regard it a fundamental principle of educa- 
tion that a lesson does a student no good unless he enjoysit. Phys- 
ical training was work and not play. He thought teachers did not 
inspire within the pupils a desire for strong and well-developed 
frames by their own forms. 

Principal Avery suggested that if the spirit of zest and enjoy- 
ment were in the teacher it would be imparted to the pupil. He 
knew of a teacher who started this work with six boys and ended: 
with six hundred. 

The discussion was then closed. 

The next topic taken up was “ What are the generally accepted 
principles of education ? f 

Principal Sheldon said there were no generally accepted principles 
of education. “Ideas before words” he believed to be a fundamen- 
tal principle of great importance. In text-books this principle is 
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reversed: words first, ideas afterwards, is therule. The other is the 
natural order and ought to be observed. Some philosophers claim 
that words and ideas are so closely related that it is impossible to: 
think without language. But the child, before being able to speak, 
has thoughts and ideas. A man who has never spoken has ideas. 
So thought comes first, and words afterwards. But the books reverse 
this. Definitions come first and ideas afterwards, rules precede and 
examples follow. In the lecture room, the lecture comes first and 
the illustration afterward. It ought all to be reversed. Give the 
child an idea and let him formulate it. 

President Webster, of Union College, was invited to participate 
in the discussion. His remarks partook of the humorous. He said 
there were no generally accepted principles ‘of education; there 
could not be. The effort seemed to be to make all men alike, to 
form them in one mould, and make them conform to one set of 
rules and prirciples. This cannot be done. He thought if the 
child got hold of an idea clearly, he would soon formulate it. The 
child does not need to understand what he reads. Insects fill them- 
selves up with food, they don’t know why, but they do it, and*it 
proves useful to fill up your child with knowledge, ideas, whether 
he understands them or not, and let the reasoning take care of itself. 
He would fill his child up with the multiplication table till it pro- 
jected from his mouth. He would let him work everything by rule, 
and dig out the reasons for himself afterward. 

Principal Hoose took grounds opposite to those of Dr. Sheldon. 
He thought that ideas could not be separated from words. Ideas 
and words were essential parts of the same whole, and the human 
mind was incapable of separating them. 

Principal White, of Cazenovia, thought that if Dr. Sheldon could 
see his principle at work, he would soon discard it. It made no 
difference whether the word was given first and the idea afterwards 
Or vice versa. 

The Chair then said as there seemed to be no generally accepted 
principles of education, it might be well to answer the question, 
‘‘what are your principles of education,” and called on Professor 
Williams, of Cornell, who after a few remarks in a humorous vein, 
begged to be excused. 

After several gentlemen had spoken briefly, Principal Sheldon 
was called upon to close the discussion. He thought words in 
themselves had no power to communicate ideas. What words can 
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convey any idea of the colors of the rainbow to a blind man? any 
idea of harmony of sound toa deaf man? The only thing words 
can do is to call up ideas already formed. Fill the child with ideas; 
with pictures of the world about him, and pay no attention to words. 
Give him a store of ideas for future use. The proper province of 
memory is to retain ideas not words merely. Drawing creates new 
ideas and makes old ones clear, although it is possible that those 
ideas are beyond one’s power of expression. 

The Chair then informed the Assembly that THE ACADEMY would 
continue under its present management and would remain the organ 
of the Association, and the Conference adjourned till 9:30 A. M. the 
next day. 


Fripay MORNING. 


Conference met at 9:30 A. M. 

Dr. Mary Lee, of the Oswego Normal School gave a model lesson 
in physiology and comparative anatomy, illustrated by skeletons and 
parts of skeletons, for which she received the thanks of the Conven- 
tion. The subject of physiology was discussed somewhat, and 
many questions were put to the doctor, which she answered fully 
and comprehensively. 

The Committee on Geography reneed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Conference that it is desira- 
ble that the Board of Regents so revise their syllabus upon the sub- 
ject of geography as to make it less comprehensive and consequently 
more definite. 


In support of the resolution Principal Farr said, that the time 
used in the study of Geography, six or seven years, was too long. 
The Committee recommended that the Regents revise their syllabus, 
which now “included all creation and part of the north-west terri- 
tory.” The map of the world is constantly changing, and he thought 
the principles of geography should be mastered in school, and the 
map used all through life as the dictionary is used. No one ever 
thinks of spending six years in studying the dictionary. People 
do not care about such trivial questions as “ where does the Mohawk 
river rise ?”’ they want something practical. The pupils should be 
versed in the geography of their own country more thoroughly, and 
not spend so much time upon the location of this or that town in 
Africa or Asia. 

Principal Slocum favored the resolution. He thought much time 
was lost in the study of geography for so many years. 
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An amendment to lay the resolution on the table for one year 
was lost. Several other gentlemen spoke on the resolution. Princi- 
pal Fuller said geography was not the only subject that was defect- 
ive. Arithmetic required less time than was usually given it, and 
an alteration could be made in the study of that subject with profit. 
He favored the resolution. Conductor Sanford thought the geog- 
raphy text-book would have to be expurgated before any reform 
could be brought about. Principal Hull felt the Conference was 
slighting the study of the English branches. The Regents’ syllabus 
was all right. The teachers needed reforming, not that. There 
needs to be a revolution in the methods of teaching geography. 

Professor Williams, of Cornell, said the subject was important, 
and could not be properly discussed at that late hour of the last 
session. America was behind the rest of the world in this line. In 
Germany they are ahead of us. Some of the most interesting 
lessons he had seen had been in geography. Other speakers fol- 
lowed. The matter was finally recommitted to the Committee 
until next year. 

The Committee on Resolutions then made the following report, 
which was accepted and adopted: , 


First. That the Association recognizes the importance of the systematic con- 
sideration of current events asa regular exercise, either daily or weekly, by the 
academic schools of the State. 

Second. That it is desirable that the colleges of the State arrange a uniform pre- 
paratory course leading to their scientific and technical courses, and that the 
Regents of the University make such changes in the advanced Regents’ examina- 
tions as shall cover this course, and grant a college entrance diploma for the com- 
pletion of the same. 

Third. That it appears desirable to transfer the management of teachers’ classes 
to the department of public instruction, and that the courses of instruction in the 
teachers’ classes and Normal schools be made to harmonize. 

Fourth. That regular physical training isa feature that should be recognized 
and encouraged in all secondary schools. 

Fifth. That in view of the diversity of opinion existing with regard to the intro- 
duction of sight translations in the Regents’ examinations in Latin and Greek, it is 
recommended that the principais of academic schools give the matter their careful 
consideration, with a view to future definite action. 


Professor Sanford announced that the meeting of principals and 
superintendents would be held at the Museum of Natural History 
in New York city, on the 8th, 9th and roth of January. 
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The Nominating Committee made the following report, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


President—C. T. R. Smith, of Lansingburg. 

Vice-President—Gardner Fuller, of Batavia. 

Secretary and Treasurer—A. C. Hill, of Havana. 

Executive Committee—George A. Bacon, of Syracuse, W. P. Thomson, of 
Auburn and B. G. Clapp, of Fulton. 


The following resolution was presented by Principal H. N. Tay- 
lor, of Canandaigua, and was adopted: 


WHEREAS, It seems desirable that a school register be provided better adapted 
to the wants of the Union free schools, and 

Wuereas, The providing of said register involves a revision of the present 
register, and 

WHEREAS, The Superintendent of Public Instruction and the assistant secretary 
of the Board of Regents signify their readiness to revise the statistical items of their 
required annual reports to the end that the same may be harmonized, and may 
require the least work possible for the results desired, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the principals of the Union free schools, designate a com- 
mittee of one to represent us in conference with a like committee from the school 
commissioners with a representative from the Department of Public Instruction, 
and with the assistant secretary of the Board of Regents. 


The introducer of the resolution was appointed as the “ committee 
of one,” to bear his own expenses, after which the conference 


adjourned to meet again at the call of the executive committee. 


, A. C.-HIEL, Secretary: 
C. T. R. Smitru, President. 


The following principals, and ex-principals eligible to membership 
under the constitution, are members of the Associated Academic. 
Principals, and were present at the Holiday Conference of 1888: 


Charles E. Allen, Principal, Free Academy, Medina. 

Robert C. Avery, Principal, Evans Academy, Peterboro. : 
George A. Bacon, Ex-Principal, Syracuse. 

N. L. Benham, Principal, Union School, Niagara Falls. 
Charles A. Black, Principal, Union School, Schuylerville. 

N. P. Browning, Ex-Principal, Buffalo. 

Percy I. Bugbee, Principal, Union School, Newark. 

Henry White Callahan, Principal, Academy, Penn Yan. 

B. G. Clapp, Principal, Union School, Fulton. 

Henry G. Clarke, Principal, Classical Union School, Palmyra. 
Noah T. Clarke, Ex-Principal, Canandaigua. 

Cc. N. Cobb, Principal, Union School, Waterford. 
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. P. Conant, Ex-Principal, 743 Broadway, New York. 
. H. Cook, Principal, State Normal School, Potsdam. 
. J. Diamond, Principal, Union School, Dansville. 

. M. Dolph, Principal, Union School, Port Jervis. 

. S. Downing, Ex-Principal, Palmyra. 

I. N. Failor, Principal, Union School, Baldwinsville. 
Alexander Falconer, Principal, Union School, Stillwater. 
D. C. Farr, Principal, Academy, Glens Falls. 

Gardner Fuller, Principal, Union School, Batavia. 

H. A. Gaylord, Principal, Union Academy, Belleville. 
Willis D. Graves, Principal, Delaware Academy, Delhi. 
E. W. Griffith, Principal, Union School, Norwich. 

G. R. Hammond, Principal, Starkey Seminary, Eddytown. 
Charles E. Hawkins, Ex-Principal, Albany. 

A. C. Hill, Principal, Cook Academy, Havana. 
Herbert M. Hill, Principal, High School, Watertown. 
J. H. Hoose, Principal, State Normal School, Cortland. 
L. R. Hopkins, Principal, Union School, Weedsport. 
P. M. Hull, Principal, Union School, Waverly. 

R. S. Keyser, Principal, Union School, Middleburgh. 
N. G. Kingsley, Principal, Union School, Cambridge. 
H. M. Lovell, Principal, Free Academy, Elmira. 
Thomas B. Lovell, Principal, Union School, Attica. 

€. L. Luther, Principal, Union School, Wilson. 

J. S. McKay, Principal, Franklin Academy, Malone. 
C. S. Marsh, Principal Union School, Havana 

P. T. Marshall, Principal, High School, Hudson. 

J. E. Massee, Ex-Principal, Saratoga. 

H. F. Miner, Principal, Union School, Skaneateles. 

H. C. Missimer, Principal, High School, Erie, Pa. 

J. M. Moore, Principal, Union School, Parish. 

J. C. Norris, Principal, Academy, Canandaigua. 

G. H. Ottaway, Principal, Union School, Canastota. 
Eliot R. Payson, Principal, High School, Binghamton, 
E. J. Peck, Principal, Free Academy, Owego. 

©. D. Robinson, Principal, High School, Albany. 
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Rhyland E. Salisbury, Principal, Union School, North Cohocton. 


M. T. Scudder, Principal, Free Academy, Rome. 
Charles D. Seely, Ex-Principal, Brockport. 

B. B. Seelye, Principal, High School, Saratoga. 

E. A. Sheldon, Principal, State Normal School, Oswego. 
E. P. Sisson, Principal, Colgate Academy, Hamilton. 

C. W. Skinner, Principal, Union School, Hancock. 

A. G. Slocum, Principal, Free Academy, Corning. 

C 


. T. R. Smith, Principal, Lansingburg Academy, Lansingburg. 


Irving B. Smith, Principal, Union School, Warsaw. 
S. McK. Smith, Principal, Union School, East Syracuse. 
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Warrington Somers, Ex-Principal, Auburn. 

W. C. Stone, Principal, Union School, Theresa. 

A. N. Taylor, Principal, Union School, Sherman. 

W. P. Thomson, Principal, High School, Auburn. 

W. H. Truesdale, Principal, Union School, Mohawk. 
_ D. D. Warne, Principal, Fairfield Seminary, Fairfield. 

A. B. Watkins, Ex-Principal, Albany. 

A. White, Ex-Principal, Cazenovia. 

C. E. White, Ex-Principal, Syracuse. 

W. K. Wickes, Principal, High School, Syracuse. 

T. C. Wilber, Principal, Sandy Creek. 

Prof. S. G. Williams, Ex-Principal, Ithaca. 

T. K. Wright, Principal, Munro Collegiate Institute, Elbridge. 


The following visitors registered their names and attended the 
Conference: 


Pyle. lens 
Mary D. Allis, Preceptress, Union School, Afton. 
A. L. Arey, Instructor, Free Academy, Rochester. 
W. A. Baldwin, School Commissioner, Volney. 
C. W. Bardeen, Editor of ‘‘School Bulletin,” Syracuse. 
C. T. Barnes, Institute Conductor. 
H. E. Barrett, Principal, Salina School, Syracuse. 
L. W. Barrett, Albany. 
H. Lincoln Benton, Assistant Principal, Waion School, Waterford. 
A. B. Blodgett, Principal, Prescott School, Syracuse. 
Geo. P. Bristol, Assistant Professor of Greek, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
George E. Bullis, Principal, Union School, Manlius. 
Henry F. Burton, Professor of Latin, University of Rochester, Rochester. 
H. W. Childs, Syracuse. 
I. N. Clements, Principal, Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia. 
G. F. Comfort, Professor, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 
D. D. Cottrell, Syracuse. 
H. Cummings, Principal, Homer Academy, Homer. 
S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Albany. 
M. Estee, Principal, Canisteo Academy, Canisteo. 
A. Estee, Principal, Union School, Addison. 
George Fenton, General Agent, A. S. Barnes and Co., Broadalbin. 
W. Y. Foote, Principal, Union School, Marathon. 
John B, Flett, Principal, Union School, Keeseville. 
F. A. Gallup, Instructor, Colgate Academy, Hamilton. 
M. B. Hall, Liberty. 
Welland Hendrick, Principal, Union School, Greene. 
F. H. Howard, Instructor, High School, Syracuse. 
H. H. Howe, Principal, Central School, Auburn. 
E. N. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Saratoga Springs. 
F. C. Kane, Sauquoit. 
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T. H. Kimpton, New York. 

A. E. Kinne, Principal, Madison School, Syracuse. 

O. C. Kinyon, Instructor, High School, Syracuse. 

Mary V. Lee, M. D., Normal School, Oswego. 

G. A. Lewis, Instructor, High School, Syracuse. 

J. Edward Lyon, Canisteo. 

Ezekiel W. Mundy, Librarian, Central Library, Syracuse. 

H. D. Nottingham, School Commissioner, Manlius. 

J. H. Phillips, Principal, Hart Lots. 

Henry R. Sanford, Institute Conductor, Syracuse. 

William H. Scott, Principal, Porter School, Syracuse. 

C. N. Sims, Chancellor, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

L. B. Sims, Delphi, Ind. 

Edward Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse. 

S. E. Sprole, Syracuse. 

Julia W. Stephens, Instructor, Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 
James S. Stevens, Instructor in Sciences, Cook Academy, Havana. 
I. H. Stout, Conductor of Teachers’ Institutes, Farmer Village. 

O. W. Sturdevant, Oneida. 

C. E. Surdam, School Book Department, Harper Brothers, New York. 
H. L. Taylor, Principal, Union Free School, Canandaigua. 

James M. Taylor, President Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 

J. W. Taylor, Syracuse. 

Charles D. Vail, Librarian, Hobart College, Geneva. 

D. D. Warne, Fairfield Seminary, Fairfield. 

O. H. Warren, Regent, Albany. 

Harrison E. Webster, President Union University, Schenectady. 
W. L. Weeden, Leonardsville. 

Benjamin I. Wheeler, Professor, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Horatio S. White, Professor, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Barney Whitney, Superintendent of Schools, Ogdensburg. 

Geo. A. Williams, Instructor in Greek and History, Cook Academy, Havana. 
John D. Wilson, Syracuse. 


The recent discussion in England on the subject of examinations 
cannot but have some effect in this country. It is too much to hope 
that an ideal conclusion will be reached, but in assigning value to 
English arguments on the question we should bear in mind the vast 
difference between the systems of England and other countries. A 
failure to observe a similar difference in discussing the classical 
question has been the occasion of an infinite amount of nonsense 
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written on the subject. To apply directly to ourselves the condem- 
nation of examinations in England would be as absurd as to urge 
the Fiji Islanders to discard their scanty wardrobes because eminent 
authorities in the United States declare that women devote too much 
time and attention to dress. It is necessary to remember the entire 
difference of conditions that exists. An argument against examin- 
ations, resting on specific grounds, comes to nothing when those 
grounds do not exist, and of course the condemnation which follows 
the argument falls when the argument falls. But many readers will 
ignore the reasons and the argument and see only the condemnation. 
For these nothing can be done except to let them cry themselves 
hoarse. 

Those, however, who wish to reach the truth will remember that 
in England everything has come to depend on examinations, from 
the honors and emoluments in the great universities down to the 
payment of teachers in the primary schools. Success or failure in 
examination determines where shall go the fellowships, scholarships 
and exhibitions in the colleges; and it may make adifference of five 
or six dollars per pupil on the amount received from the govern- 
ment by the teacher in the ordinary school. It is absurd to compare 
such a system of things with one where examinations are employed 
to assist in determining a pupil’s fitness to go on with the work of 
the next grade. In England examinations, in that function which 
brings them most directly into the notice of the public, are the sole 
and only arbiter. With us they are at most ordinarily only a factor 
in determining a result not usually of the highest moment, for if a 
pupil is in possible danger of failing to be promoted it will be no 
very great detriment, but often a positive advantage, for him to be 
better prepared before going into the next grade. If, however, as 
in England a living salary for the teacher depends on the examina- 
tion standing of the pupils the temptation to overwork and cram is 
excessive, and the pupil cannot but suffer both from the actual 
cramming and from the contact with a low ideal. 

There is much, too, in the point emphasized by Mr. Harrison and 
others that in the higher examinations in England the examiners are 
asa rule zof teachers and are inferior in age and attainments to 
those who do the actual teaching. 

For these reasons it is easily seen that arguments against, and con- 
demnations of, examinations in England should not be too readily 
accepted as bearing on the same subject in the United States. 


Notes Sy 


‘There may be danger looming in the distance, but the crisis is not 
actually at hand with us as with them. The danger is that examin- 
ations, having been employed as an aid to education may come to 
be the master of education; for all proper servants become bad 
masters if positions are reversed. | 

It may be a question for serious thought whether in New York 
danger from the dominance of examinations be not nearer at hand 
than some of us like to believe. The writer has been from the be- 
ginning a steadfast advocate of the Regents’ examinations. They 
have been, he believes, a power for good in the state. They have 
given system and exactness to teaching ; they have brought home to 
teachers their own weakness and defects, they have stimulated schol- 
arship and been a bond of union between different parts of the 
state, they have encouraged a feeling of responsibility and a care 
for accuracy in details, they have brought every school into relation 
with a central authority and have compelled respect for that author- 
ity. So great has been the value of what they have accomplished 
that it will seem to some like sacrilege to suggest that in them lies a 
possibility of harm greater than all the good they have accomplished. 
Nothing goes so far to convince us of the possibility of this harm 
as the open idolatry with which these examinations are coming to be 
regarded in some quarters. Already men are bowing down to these 
examinations and serving them. Before their approach ‘eaching 
modestly withdraws and cramming eagerly takes its place. Certain 
‘subjects are barely touched because they offer poor chances for cat - 
€gorical questioning, and certain others receive attention far beyond 
their intrinsic importance because they are sure to bein the examin- 
ation papers. The teacher’s true function, stimulating thought and 
‘developing character, gives place to the inferior office of drilling for 
an examination. ‘Teachers estimate themselves and their fellows by 
their success in getting pupils through. Extra hours are given to 
drill on details and unimportant points which can have little bear- 
ing on anything but success in the examination. The examination 
papers are savagely criticised if any question is introduced which 
cannot have a categorical answer, and the examiner must put no 
question designed simply as a test of power of thought. Twoyears 
ago when it was proposed to include English Literature as a course 
for honors at Oxford, it was soberly objected that it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to frame questions that would be a specific test in 
4 written examination ; and in our own schools certain things of the 
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highest importance are ignored because it is known that questions: 
will not be asked upon them. 

The prominence which written examinations are beginning to as- 
sume in this country is an unavoidable reaction from a former con- 
dition not by any means ideal. It is for wise teachers not to let it 
go toofar. All reactions are signs of healthy activity. The pendu- 
lum must swing or the works will stop, but the less violent swing be- 
tokens the more perfect mechanism. Examinations are a valuable 
servant, but they make a poor master, and asa divinity to worship 
they are pitiful indeed. They need not be condemned zm fofo or 
praised without stint. They deserve kicks as little as they merit 
adoration. 


The Principals’ Holiday Conference, an official report of which 
appears in THe ACaDEmy for this month, was the best attended 
and most interesting meeting of the organization thus far held. - The 
importance of this association of Principals in the educational affairs. 
of New York and its influence in education in other states are every 
year becoming more evident and unmistakable. It is developing a 
feeling of unity in work and aims as well as an intimacy of acquaint- 
ance among higher teachers such as is found probably in no other state 
of the Union, Michigan possibly excepted. The attendance and co- 
operation of representatives of the colleges are welcome and valued. 
The one discreditable fact connected with the meeting was the evi- 
dent necessity for the frequent and unavailing appeals to the princi- 
pals to pay their dues. Many principals are willing to be present, 
accept all the profit that could be gained from the gathering, oc- 
cupy the time of the meeting, make motions and vote upon them, 
and then leave it to their fellow teachers to bear the unavoidable ex- 
penses of the Association. What we say does not apply to invited 
guests or to those ineligible to membership under the constitution, 
but active principals in the state who are unwilling to pay their share 
to support the organization ought not to be recognized on the floor. 


There is throughout the state a general feeling of regret at the 
resignation of Dr. Murray. Throughout his term of office Dr. Mur- 
ray has endeared himself to the principals by uniform kindness and 
courtesy while he has commanded their respect by his attainments. 
and hischaracter. That in the appointment of his successor a back- 
ward step has been taken can hardly be denied. Tocombine the 
offices of State Librarian and Secretary of the Regents is to belittle: 
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both offices, or to sacrifice one to the other. The general feeling 
among teachers is that to administer well the Regents office re- 
quires a trained specialist, and to our own thinking no man in the 
state is too eminent to be honored by the appointment. Of Mr. 
Dewey’s fitness as a librarian we raise no question. That work has 
come to be a specialty exacting to the last degree. It is no dispar- 
agement to one who has devoted his life to a work so arduous to 
say that he is not eminent in another field in which trained special- 
ists are also now coming to be recognized. Teachers who know the 
possibilities in the case can have little confidence in the wisdom of 
the appointment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar for schools and colleges, founded on 
Comparative Grammar. Revised and enlarged by James Bradstreet Greenough, 
assisted by George L. Kittredge. Boston and London. Ginn & Co. 18809. 


We are not sure how many “schools and colleges founded on 
Comparative Grammar” this book will find waiting for it, but at 
any rate it is here and among us with bright red edges, a hundred 
and fifty new pages, and a generally cheery appearance that chal- 
lenges a greeting. 

The increase of volume is due in part to increase of matter, but 
in part also to the more generous spacing and paragraphing. This 
loosening-up of the page and the removal of the marginal references 
have improved the book greatly as a school-book. The user will 
now be to some extent spared that sensation of giddiness mingled 
with despair, that laid hold upon him with the first glance at an 
Allen and Greenough page. The plan of giving to each example 
under a rule a separate line is a good one, and has been continued 
from the previous edition. The number of the examples has been 
greatly increased, and, as the words especially illustrating the rule 
have been universally printed in full-faced type; the result is a cer- 
tain spattered look. We should think that a boy would have to 
cultivate a special knack of reading spattered Latin. It certainly 
confuses us. 

That the treatment of the material has been in no wise revolution- 
ary may be inferred from the fact that the section numbers have not 
been changed. Still there is in reality a very large amount of new 
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material distributed with tolerable impartiality throughout the entire 
book. Chapter VI on “Arrangement” has been entirely rewritten 
and newly named, “Order of Words.” It has now become one 
of the best chapters in the book, and we should advise the teacher 
to make himself acquainted with it at once, whether this grammar 
be used in his school or not. The rules on the subject given in 
Harkness’ Grammar, even if they were correct, would be wrong, for 
they involve in their very form of statement, in every turn of expres- 
sion, and in the impression of their entirety a so thoroughly false 
and mechanical idea of the nature of human speech, that the use 
of them can bring no possible blessing. Professor Greenough’s 
rendering of the first chapter of the Gallic War with attention to all 
the shades of emphasis involved in the word order is the key to the 
subject. One who has read and appreciated that, has caught the 
idea, and can make his own rules. To many a one the reading of 
this chapter will be the renaissance of the real life of that dead - 
Latin tongue. 

The sections on the sequence of tenses (§ 285-287) have been 
recast, and to their great advantage. The present statement of the 
doctrine is a good illustration of the extent to which a school gram- 
mar may properly go in utilizing the results of historical grammar. 
The rules for the sequence of tenses not only have a distinct peda- 
gogical value, but, taken in the proper sense, represent an actual 
existence in language. This existence is no more, and, for that 
matter, no less, than a certain speech-type or rut, into which the 
prevailing individual uses have guided the complex sentence in 
establishing its norm. Professor Preble in his most admirable 
revision of the time-honored Andrews and Stoddard’s grammar 
makes the bad mistake, to say the least pedagogically bad, of omit- 
ting all mention of the sequence of tenses in his large print, only to 
reestablish the doctrine in the fine print. 

We cannot spend time to allude to all the various passages which 
have been improved by changes of statement. There is a good 
number of them. The slight changes in the wording of the main 
statements under head of the conditional sentences involve a gain 
in clearness. The occasional introduction of a clever tag-phrase 
like “ subjunctive of integral part” for “ subjunctive by attraction”’ 
generally involves an improvement. Many improvements are made 
in the translation of the examples. In general the easy, natural 
rendering of these examples is of itself exemplary. The review of 
the book, then, that we have thus far made would lead to the con- 
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clusion that the new edition represents a decided advance upon its. 
predecessor. So it does,—in matter of typography, in many matters 
of statement, and, doubtless, in a good number of matters of fact. 
But the question may yet be fairly asked, whether in its constantly 
increasing accumulations of matter it is really moving inthe direc- 
tion of the ideal school grammar. It would probably be universally 
granted, that the book contains a large amount of matter, which 
might be entirely omitted by the student during his preparatory 
course; but yet; even considering the book merely in its adaptation 
to the use of schools, the author might claim, that the large amount 
of subsidiary matter, both historical and explanatory, is serviceable 
for the help and guidance of the teacher, and that it is especially 
convenient for the teacher to find this all in handy connection with 
the matter it explains. On this point we have serious doubts. We 
grant, that, while it is highly desirable that every teacher of Latin 
grammar should be acquainted with the main outlines of historical 
grammar, such is in practice not the case. We know also that con- 
venient books of reference on the subject are not within the reach 
of the average teacher, and that in the press of school-work time 
fails for such work. But why not give us the essentials of a schook 
grammar for pupz/s within the proper compass, and then add for 
teachers’ use a manual constructed after the analogy of Curtius’s. 
Erliuterungen zu seiner Schulgrammatk ? 

And yet our authors may urge, and we know indeed from their 
title-page they do urge, that it is also their aim to make thebook a 
college text-book, z.e. astandard book of reference for the advanced 
student. While the book seems to be developing in that direction, 
it certainly falls as yet far short of any such ideal. We think, that, 
in its hesitation between the two ideals, it fails of both. 

It has been a favorite theory of American education that we 
should some day develop a few universities out of some of our 
hundred and one colleges, and a supposed movement in this direc- 
tion is made by acontinual increase in the number of subjects 
taught in these colleges. More and ever more subjects, more 
courses, but still no university ! We apprehend that it will be much 
the same with grammars. 

Much of this heaping-up of material is due however to mere 
commercial competition. Competition, which is the life of trade, 
may be the death of grammars, What is to come of this mad race 
of the grammars? We often wonder. How ludicrous it is to see 
each new edition vaunting some choice bit of comparative phi- 
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lology not found in the latest edition of its competitor. With what 
nervous zeal the next edition of Harkness’ grammar will echo with 
a new foot-note every new fine print remark in this grammar. 

Undoubtedly the “latest results of comparative philology ” 
should be employed in the construction of any and every Latin 
grammar. In these days no man can describe and classify fitly the 
phenomena of speech, who does not understand them in their his- 
torical development, be they phenomena of word-form or syntax, 
but this understanding may show itself in the spirit of the treatment 
quite as well as in the external decoration with foot-notes. In any 
case what does appear by way of actual statement ought to be safely 
correct, and such we regret to find is very far from being the case 
‘nthe book we have before us. We repeat that we do not regard 
the philological detail of the book at all essential to its existence as 
a good text-book, but inasmuch as it is here, we must criticise it, 
especially as the errors are not few nor slight. 

We cite merely as samples the following. On page 4 it is said 
that the vowels and consonants, that is, all the sounds, “ form a con- 
tinuous scale from the most open vowel (a) to the mutes.” “ The 
general tendency of language has been from the two extremes 
toward middle.” That is to say all the sounds tend to slide down 
into this sagging place in the middle, so that we should expect the 
ends to be ultimately well thinned out, and most of the sounds 
found in the middle. Yet we find the extreme sounds as fully 
represented in the later types of a language as in its earlier. There 
is just as much “ tendency ” one way as the other. The commonest 
facts show this. Lat. 2 capio becomes incipio ; quenque (2EéVTE) 
becomes guingue ; p,t,& become /, ¢h, / in the Germanic languages, 
cf. pater, father; cornu, horn. The f of Oscan rufus appears as 6 in 
ruber. While &@ becomes é in Attic Greek, Indo-Eur. @ becomes @ in 
German, verus : wahr, etc., etc. 

Of the few examples given on p. ro to illustrate the operation of 
Grimm’s law several are wrong or very doubtful ; hail has no con- 
nection with ca/é, but is an adjec. used as an interjection, and with 
hale etc. goes back to an Indo-Eur. 2ailos ; hone has probably noth- 
ing to do with cos, cotis, nor snare with nervus ; Engl. garden is a 
loan-word, and yard is, if anything, the cognate of Aortus. The 
explanation of the long quantity in do (§ 18 Note) is very doubtful 
in view of adagtium, Skr. aha, Gt. 1) YAVEY. The foot-note to p. 51 
represents a total confusion of two entirely different things, viz. the 
ending of feminine abstracts in -7a, and the derivative ending, whose 
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Indo-Eur. form is 7@-% The former appears in custodia, familia, 
pita, novyia, the latter in aciés, rabies, species, and in deriva- 
tive feminine forms like Skr. syadvi, Gr. 70eia, Lat. genetri-x, 
datri-x, etc. All the handbooks of comparative philology for the 
past ten years at least have been clear on this point and the latest 
general statement can be found in the second volume of Brugmann’s 
Grundriss § rog. 

In the foot-note to p. 87 vacayami is an unfortunate parallel to 
voco, as it is a Causative, meaning ‘ cause to speak,’ and so, in reality, 
an entirely different formation. A better comparison would have 
been farsayami and forreo. The omission of the quantity-mark on 
the first syllable of the five last forms of vacayami is, we presume, a 
typographical error. 

On page 162 auferre is explained as ad-ferre ; but, if this be so, 
why offerre and sufferre ? ‘The au- isto be compared with Sanskrit ava. 

To close this desultory criticism, which, we should say, has made 
no selection of its examples, but has taken them simply as a cur- 
sory examination revealed them here and there, let us turn to the 
word-lists on page 434. As these words have been selected from a 
large mass of material as standard illustrations, we may expect 
them to have been prepared with considerable care. _In the trans- 
literation of Sanskrit words the palatal sibilant, usually represented 
by ¢ appears sometimes as s (dasan, vinsati) sometimes as ¢ (¢vagura, 
gatam). The form ashiun must be a mistake for ashtan, judging 
from panchan, saptan, navan in which errors of the Hindoo gram- 
marians areendorsed. The ending 77 .0f pitrt, matri (sic) ought to 
be simply ¢-; if it be intended to denote the vowel 7, there is a con- 
fusion with ¢rz in the list above. 

In the column of reconstructed Indo-European forms the preva- 
lent modern view concerning the vowel ¢ is accepted in writing 
sepim and dekm, as we should have expected from the writing of 
esmi (git) on page 83, but it is not written, although the reason 
is equally good, in kvankva (mévte), navam (évvéa), sadas (E505), 
madhya- (4éoos). Respect for the Latin zovem cannot have been 
the excuse, as the law by which ev becomes ov in Latin is too well 
known. ‘The word for ‘8’ should have been written of/o(z), not 
aktam, and that for ‘100’, kntom not kutm ; this is over-doing nasalts 
sonans. Greek ovs is falsely accented with the acute. 

It may be fairly gathered from the foregoing, that in our judg- 
ment, whatever that may be worth, this is a good book, and would 
be a better one with three-fifths of its present material. 
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Xenophon, Hellenica, Books I.-IV., edited on the basis of Bitchsenschiitz’s edi- 
tion by Irving J. Manatt, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Marietta College. Boston: Ginn & Cq., 1888. ' 


Chancellor Manatt’s edition of the first four books of the Hel- 
lenica belongs to the admirable college series of Greek authors now 
in course of publication by Messrs. Ginn & Co. It is based upon 
the fifth edition of Btichsenschiitz’s Hellenica, but the editor has. 
embodied in the commentary material collected by him for an inde- 
pendent edition which he had planned before undertaking the work 
for the College series. The book ought to be of interest to teachers 
in secondary schools, and many, we hope, will echo the wish of Mr. 
Manatt that the work “‘ may do something towards liberalizing courses. 


of Greek both in school and college.” When instead of prescribing 
the reading of four books of the Anabasis our colleges shall require 
of the applicant for admission the ability to read at sight ordinary 
Attic prose, many teachers, we believe, will be glad to diversify their 
programmes by the introduction of other works. For delightful as 
is the Anabasis for its pleasing style and the charm of adventure, 
the expedition of the Ten Thousand was, after all, but an incident 
in Greek history, and it seems a pity, when so great a store of ma- 
terial is available, to confine the reading in school to this one work. 
The events described in the Hellenica are among the most important 
in Greek history, and the narrative is so simple and straightforward, 
that a class which has read any two books of the Anabasis ought to 
find the reading of the first two of the Hellenica not only an agree- 
able change, but a stimulus to the study of Greek history. 

In printing the notes under the text the editor follows the Ger- 
man edition, upon which his own work is based. This practice can- 
not, in our opinion, be too highly commended. Classical texts need 
annotation, and we can see no reason why the use of the notes. 
should be madeas difficult as possible for the student. Apart from 
the text the commentary is for the most part unintelligible, and a » 
proper reading of the notes makes necessary a constant reference 
back and forth. Economy of time would seem to be a sufficient 
justification for following the German practice, but as every teacher 
knows, it is exceedingly difficult to induce even the best pupils to 
make a proper use of their notes, and the sensible course would 
seem to be to make the use of them as easy as possible. The objec- 
tion that the placing of the notes under the text might afford the 
pupil improper assistance in recitation, the publishers anticipate by 
furnishing with each copy a text-edition for use in the class-room. 

The text is printed in large and beautifully clear type. The notes. 
seem to be excellent. Whilethey furnish very little translation, they 
supply full information concerning the history and antiquities, and 
abound in illustrative citations from Greek authors. There: ate 
‘indexes and references to the grammars of Hadley and Goodwin, 
and to the latter’s “‘ Greek Moods and Tenses.” 
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Plato, in his ‘“ Republic,’’ puts into the mouth of Socrates the 
following noble words:—“ Citizens—You are brothers, yet God has 
framed you differently; some of you have the power of command, 
and these he has composed of gold, wherefore also, they have the 
greatest honor; others of silver, to be auxiliaries; others again, who 
are to be husbandmen and craftsmen, he has made of brass and iron; 
and the species will generally be preserved in the children. But as 
you are of the same original family, a golden parent will sometimes 
have a silver son, or a silver parent a golden son. And God pro- 
claims to the rulers, as a first principle, that before all they should 
watch over their offspring, and see what elements mingle with their 
nature; for, if a son of a golden or silver parent has an admixture 
of brass and iron, then nature orders a transposition of ranks, and 
the eye of the ruler must not be pitiful towards his child because he 
has to descend in the scale and become a husbandman or artisan; 
just as there may be others sprung from the artisan class, who are 
raised to honor, and become guardians and auxiliaries. Foran 
oracle says that when a man of brass or iron guards the state, it 
will then be destroyed.” 

Two thousand years and more have passed away since these wise 
words were written, and yet the gnawing tooth of time, which eats 
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away empires, dynasties, and all things human, has been powerless. 
against their eternal truth. They proclaim in clear and unmistaka- 
ble language the whole duty of the state in education, and the rea- 
sons therefor. Recognizing the common brotherhood of all men, 
they remind us that God, none the less, has framed us all differently 
with such differences of nature that we are as distinct, the one from 
the other, as gold from silver, or brass from iron. They enjoin our 
rulers to “ watch over their offspring and see what elements mingle 
with their nature,” so that the son of the golden or silver, the brass. 
or iron parent may be discovered, and come into his proper place in 
life. For “when a man of brass or iron guards the state, it will 
then be destroyed.” 

Truth is indeed eternal! As it was in the days of Plato, so is it 
now. Ina government in which my neighbor and myself, each and 
all, are parts of the governing power, electors to-day, officers of state, 
a possible governor, or president to-morrow, it becomes the positive 
duty of the state, for its own protection and perpetuation, so to edu- 
cate all, that each may know what he is fitted for, and that those 
who are competent to fill the higher positions of life may be discov- 
ered, Educate, and the men of gold and silver will certainly rise to: 
the top, no matter what their rank in society, while the men of brass. 
or iron, in spite of the artificial props of wealth or family influence, 
will, by a law as sure as that of gravitation, sink to the bottom. 
Without the education sufficient to enable each citizen to compre- 
hend his moral and civic duties, government by the people would 
soon come to an end, from the lack of the intelligence necessary to 
carry it on. 

Education, therefore, we must have, but of what sort? Shall it. 
be adjusted to the purely utilitarian standard, and of the earth, 
earthy? Post nummos virtus—money first, virtue second? Or, shall 
it make the development of the mind and soul the first considera- 
tion, and the preparation for securing the physical comforts of life: 
thesecond? Shall it be the standard of the man of silver and gold— 
Post virtutenm nummi—virtue first, money second ? 

This much is certain. If public school education is to be adjusted 
to the industrial needs of the masses, higher public school education. 
will go by the board. ‘“ The sifting out, from the masses of ordi- 
nary and inferior capacities, of those who are competent to increase: 
the general welfare” and properly administer government by the 
people, will have to be left to individual and private enterprise. The 
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governing class will come from the rich, because the poor will have 
his only chance of preferment taken away for him. Industrial edu- 
cation for the masses—training for the hand—is demanded on three 
general grounds: 

First, the ‘bread-and-butter problem being the great question of 
life for the majority, it is the duty of the state, if it be organized on 
the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number, to make 
the chief work of the public school that of training the great bread- 
winner—the hand. 

Secondly, manual training teaches the lesson of the dignity of 
labor, and creates a love for that kind of work which must be the 
lot of the great mass. 

Thirdly, skill of the hand quickens mental activity, strengthens. 
the mind, and produces a stronger, all-round man than training of 
the mind alone. 

All three positions are unsound. We call it socialism when men, 
in their selfishness, laziness, and want of enterprise, ask the govern- 
ment to provide them with work and the means of living. Why is it 
not, equally, educational socialism to ask the state to go into the 
business of instructing its children for apprenticeship to the trades 
in order to help them to something to do, instead of promoting indi- 
vidual enterprise by educating them into the habits which shall enable 
them to find work for themselves ? 

The first and proper business of the public school, before the pre- 
paration for any calling, trade, profession or hand-work, is to find 
out the differences of nature and capacity that exist in children, to 
discover their individual aptitudes—to distinguish the capacities of 
gold and silver from those of brass and iron. The discipline derived 
from the study of reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, 
the history and geography of our country, will reveal these differ- 
ences and aptitudes; and until these elements of learning are gained, 
until the special bent of the pupil is known and developed, and the 
key to the door of knowledge and success thus put into the hands 
of every boy and girl—any manual training that looks to the learn_ 
ing of a trade is out of place. 

This part of education should be well done. In most of our pub- 
lic schools it takes from six to fourteen, and in some, even to sixteen 
years, to get a fair knowledge of the elementary branches. Seven 
years, at the most, should be all that is necessary. But unfortu- 
nately the public school has quartered upon it, at present, a cohort 
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of afflictions in the shape of senseless crazes which distract atten- 
tion from its proper business, are no part of its real work, and dissi- 
pate and waste its strength. 

A partial enumeration of these crazes is, to say the least, highly 
edifying. There is the ‘method ” craze, which has taken such 
hold of the entire system, that, from the primary to the high school, 
the teaching consists mostly of the application of the theories and 
methods of hobby-riding pedagogic philosophers, to the exclusion 
of common sense and individual thinking, which, when joined with 
a thorough knowledge of the subject to be taught, and a proper 
comprehension of the varying capacities of children, are the chief 
features of really successful teaching. Then come the ‘ object 
lesson ” craze, with its over-elaboration in teaching simple things, 
and its manipulation of splints, blocks, beans, shoe-pegs, corn, stones, 
marbles, etc., in learning how to add, subtract, multiply, divide; the 
«illustration ” craze, requiring that every new idea or word must be 
represented by an object, or by a picture on the board, calling for 
importation into the school room of all sorts of things, or pictures, 
ranging from a mouse to an elephant, from a key to a house, from a. 
doll to a man,—as if the very end of education were not to enable 
the mind to conceive of a thing without the aid of the material’ 
object. Then come the “memory-gem ” craze, proposing to incul- 
cate a love for literature on the same principle as the Sunday School 
seeks to create a love for the Bible by the committal of verses; the 
“civics” craze, calling upon children of eight to ten for information 
about custom-houses, post-offices, city councils, officers, governors 
and legislatures ; the “‘ substance”’ craze, by which children of even 
eight years are supposed to learn that substances are classified into 
animal, vegetable and mineral substances, and that matter is organ- 
ized or unorganized. Then come the “ story-telling” craze, the 
“‘phonics’’ craze, the “ word-method ” craze, the ‘“‘drawing’’ craze, 
with its multiplicity of drawing books, the “ musie’”’ craze, calling 
upon children for original composition in music, and diverting into 
a task what should be only a means of recreation and rest from reg- 
ular school work. Then there are the “letter and business-form ” 
crazes, the “ botanizing ” craze, with oral lessons on the apple, pear, 
peach, grape, orange, etc., the “ picture study "’ craze, the “ zoology,” 
“form,” “color,” “ physics” and «“ metal” crazes, the “ prefix, suffix 
and root” craze, the “declamation and recitation” craze, and so on, - 
ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 
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Even the very branches of the old-fashioned school days are now 
sweetened (?) to the mental appetite by titles that savor strongly of 
Mother Goose and the days of baby-talk. Arithmetic is now “ num- 
ber work”’; geography, ‘‘ place lessons” ; grammar, “ language les- 
sons,” or “ear culture”; spelling, “talking with a pencil”; read- 
ing, ‘“ what-does-the-story-say,” ‘sentence picturing,” or “talking 
through the eye-gate.” The road to knowledge is no longer rocky 
and uneven, it is ‘‘ boulevarded in the highest style of the art.’”’ In 
short, the whole art of teaching in the public school is the art of 
“‘wheedling children into knowledge without their knowing it,’”” 
bringing everything ready-made to the mind, sugar-coating every 
difficulty, turning the teacher into a variety show of “sounding brass 
and tinkling symbal,” and pleasing the child with a rattle, or tickling 
him with a splint. 

The psychologizing philosophers who are responsible for such 
stuff in the public schools, ought to learn at once that the human 
brain works also out of school, and that many things now taught (?) 
therein are sure to be learned by the education of the home, the 
street, the play-ground, by association, and by contact with men and 
outside things. To spend time over matters in school, which, when 
school gives the right habits of work, are sure to be learned out of 
school, is sheer folly, a frittering of energy, an utter waste of time. 

These men of hobbies ought also to know that ‘“ when the princi- 
ple of making easy and interesting is pushed to the length of not 
requiring pupils to learn anything but what has been made easy and 
interesting, one of the chief objects of education is sacrificed.” 
And furthermore, ‘ The new system of teaching, as it seems to me,” 
says the same high authority, “is training up a race of men who will 
be incapable of doing anything which will be disagreeable to them.”’ 

The sooner such methods are swept out of the schools, the sooner 
will the latter regain their place in the public regard and confidence. 
Let them concentrate their energies in the lower grades on the com- 
mon English branches, and do that part of their work well, and the 
chatter about manual training for our boys and girls will soon grow 
less, and the business “‘ college ”’ will soon grow smaller in the land. 

The right kind of instruction in the elementary branches willleave 
no time for anything else in the lower grades of the public schools. 
In the higher grades, which pupils should reach at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen at least, belongs the instruction in higher English, 
languages, mathematics, civics and morals ; because these subjects 
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can be properly comprehended and understood only at the age of 
intellectual consciousness, and with the unfolding of the reasoning 
faculties. Even though the great majority of children leave school 
before the age of thirteen, these grades are none the less valuable to 
the state, because they have to do with the training in those very 
matters which are necessary to the proper comprehension of the 
duties of the citizen, and to the exercise of the more important func- 
tions of government. 

Moreover, if morality be the bee guarantee of national stability, 
what part of the public school system can be more important to the 
state than that in which moral instruction is given during the period 
of dawning manhood and womanhood, when the character is set- 
tling into its life grooves? No policy could be more fatal to the 
commonwealth than to cut off this part of the public school system— 
sixty to eighty per°cent of whose pupils are children of the labor- 
ing poor—and to put in its place manual training schools. Such 
action would take, as has been said, from the poor child his only 
chance of obtaining the knowledge necessary to the enjoyment of 
the higher privileges and honors of citizenship, and would condemn 
him to serve forever among the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. 

If the state must enter into the business of apprentice-making by 
establishing schools for training the hand, let those only be required 
to receive such training whose work in the public schools shows that 
they have a bent for hand-work. To such only can manual training 
be beneficial. But why put them into a manual training school at 
all? Why not, after the question of fitness is decided, put them at 
once to the trades and callings they are individually fit for? The 
manual training school proposes to give only skill to the hand. 
Can not each get that as well, and with a saving of time, if he 
learn his trade in the shop, instead of the school-room? Let the 
state start special trade schools at once, and turn out directly our 
masons, carpenters, butchers, bakers, blacksmiths and all of our 
other artisans, Amt llud, aut nihil. 

It is true that the great *mass of children in our schools are des- 
tined by nature for work with the hand. That is their lot, and they 
will come to it, with or without industrial training, which can only 
advance them on the road. But because the problem of life for so 
many will be that of bread and butter, that does not release the state - 
from the obligation of educating those who are fit for the fulfill- 
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ment of the higher duties of citizenship and for the higher positions 
of life. These are of as much importance to the community as the 
lower ones; both are necessary to the public welfare. It is the 
business of the public school to prepare for both. That ninety-five 
per cent of the inmates of our penitentiaries should be without trades, 
and that more than half of these tradeless criminals receive public. 
school education is no argument. against the inadequacy of the 
public schools. The records also show that ninety six per cent. of 
these public school criminals leave school in the primary grades, 
between the ages of six and thirteen, before that part of public 
school education, of the most influence in moulding the character 
and establishing habits of work, is reached. 

The second claim for manual training, that it teaches the lesson of 
the dignity of labor, and creates a love for that kind of work which 
is the destined lot of the great mass, is equally indefensible. 

The truth is, the idea that there is dignity in labor only comes 
with the broadening and deepening of the mind by mental culture. 
Work is success, and success is work ; ¢hat is the lesson which edu- 
cation is ever imparting. If manual training create a love for manual 
work, should not the farmer, and the farmer’s son, stick to the farm, 
the shoemaker to his bench, and the mechanic to his shop? Educa- 
tion clothes an occupation, however humble, with dignity, by first 
teaching the lesson that persistence and the right doing of work in- 
sure honor and success in any occupation. To be able to read the 
Iliad, scan Virgil, to know how to demonstrate the theorems of 
Euclid, or even to spell well, do not make a mechanic, a shoemaker, 
or a farmer, but they will enable the mechanic, the shoemaker or the 
farmer to be a better mechanic, a better shoemaker, and a better 
farmer. 3 

Right education, too, reconciles the mind to that lot in life into 
which circumstances may bring us, or to which our natural capacity 
adapts us. Is it not, therefore, more important for those who will 
have to live by manual labor to learn first, through education, their 
mental measure and fitness, than to be trained for a life of manual 
labor when there may be a fitness for something higher? 

The third ground on which the argument for industrial educa- 
tion rests is that skill of the hands quickens the mental activities 
and produces superior mental acumen. Given the ability, through 
elementary instruction, to read, speak, and write the English lan- 
guage intelligently (not correctly), put on top of that as a founda-: 
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tion, manual training, and the result is an intelligent man, strong, 
available, practical. That is, any ordinary American carpenter, 
mason or artisan should present the best type of an intellectual man, 
because he combines in himself this happy union of elementary 
English with manual skill. That would be the common-sense con- 
‘clusion. But our political, theoretical, or ‘ reform” advocate of this. 
latest educational fad does not state the argument so baldly. He 
says: “Act induces mental energization and concentration ; it ope- 
rates upon scattered and straggling thoughts something as a drum- 
beat does at the head of a regiment—gathers them and gives them 
nerve.’ * It is indeed a striking metaphor and apt to catch the most 
of us. But let us reason a little. ‘Act induces mental energiza- 
tion and concentration.” So it does, when a thought, when an idea, 
precedes it; otherwise, act is automatic and devoid of mental con- 
sciousness. ‘The same thing is true of muscular activity, or manual 
work, exerted continuously in one direction. It soon becomes auto- 
matic and allows the thoughts to go a wool-gathering a thousand 
miles away. ‘A boy would rather do something than think some- 
thing.”* Granted. But doing is always the result of thinking. 
The idea first, the act second; mind the cause, act the result,—that 
is the eternal law of effort. A well matured and instructed mind 
may give direction and skill to the hand, but the hand cannot impart 
nor coax skill to the mind. And when the industrial schoolmaster 
drops into the domain of mental philosophy in his search for argu- 
ment, let him not begin by putting the metaphysical cart before the 
metaphysical horse. 

The tendencies of the day are intensely practical. Theshort road 
to wealth is the popular one, and the short cut in education is in 
high favor, because it is supposed to start one directly on the road 
to wealth. The rank of a nation is popularly estimated by its culti- 
vated acreage, its manufactures and its exports. But its real value 
to civilization “must be weighed in scales more delicate than the 
balance of trade.” ‘Ona map of the world you can cover Judea 
with your thumb, Athens with a finger tip, and neither of them 
figures in the Prices Current, but they still lord it in the thought and 
action of every civilized man.” * * * * “The measure of a 
nation’s true success is the amount it has contributed to the thought,’ 
the moral energy, the intellectual happiness, the spiritual hope and 
consolation of mankind.” 


*Rev. C. H. Parkhurst in the ’88 March Forum. 
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What does not the world owe to those men of Athens? The laws 
and principles of every department of art, science, literature, and 
human investigation were by them formulated and defined. Who 
in painting and sculpture have excelled Zeuxis, Phidias and Praxi- 
teles? Who in thought have surpassed Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle? Who has written like Herodotus, spoken like Demosthenes, 
or equalled the grandeur and simplicity of Homer, the dramatic 
intensity and fervor of A‘schylus and Sophocles ? 

Outside of the development of the body by a system of natural 
gymnastics, their educational training, after the elementary branches, 
was devoted to such abstract studies as grammar, rhetoric, philoso- 
phy, arithmetic, music and geometry—nothing practical, nothing 
industrial. And yet, what more practical examples of striking fore- 
thought and sagacity than the law-making of Solon and Clisthenes, 
the statesmanship of Themistocles and Pericles, or the achievements. 
of the great pupil of Aristotle, the mighty Alexander? Who had 
broader and clearer views of the problems of government than these 
men of old, and where do we go to-day but to Athens for our prin- 
ciples of architecture and sculpture, our laws of rhetoric and reason- 
ing, and our principles and methods of scientific investigation ? 

Theirs was the true idea of education. Train for the duties, not. 
for the business of life. Put every man in possession of the full 
use of all his faculties, be they few, be they many—and special apti- 
tudes will be sure to take care of themselves. The men of silver 
and gold will find their places, the men of brass and iron will find 
theirs, and so shall the state be preserved and perpetuated. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


BY DR. ROBERT H. THURSTON. 
Ili— ORGANIZING A SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. (Continued.) 


The recent somewhat sudden and very widespread outburst of en- 
thusiasm for manual training, especially in connection with the work 
of the public schools, is very possibly inaugurating a revolution in 
our hitherto largely crystallized methods of education of youth, and 
it is to be hoped that it may lead to a permanent and profitable ad- 
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vance. In very many of the larger cities, it is now customary to give 
pupils of twelve or fourteen years of age, and often younger, a 
limited amount of instruction in the use of tools. It is not likely 
‘that much can be done before the lower limit of age is reached, and 
on the other hand, very many children are taken out of school by 
their parents before they can gain much advantage from the training 
thus offered. Just how much good can be done, and how muchcan 
be accomplished in this manner, in the endeavor to meet the real 
needs of the people remains to be seen. The step is an important 
one, unquestionably, however, and it is to be hoped that the move- 
ment will not cease until we have a rational and fruitful system of 
primary education fully established in our public schools. It will 
probably be found that not only does the new system permit the in- 
‘struction of pupils in the elements of the arts and trades, but that 
even more of scholarly work can be done in the class-room, in con- 
sequence of the more healthful conditions thus introduced. It is a 
matter of common remark, in technical schools in which the trades 
are taught, that the students are more healthy, and the work done 
more satisfactory in extent and in permanence of result, than in the 
ordinary school; presumably in consequence of the better physical 
condition thus induced in the pupils. The simplification of the cur- 
riculum and the introduction of manual training are probably both 
advantageous changes in the majority of schools. The enormous 
extent of the field attempted to be covered in the average public, 
as well as in the average private, school, involving the instruction 
of the child in subjects of widely differing value to him, the conse- 
quent diffusion of thought where there should be concentration, and 
the resulting inefficiency of the work as productive of permanent 
knowledge or mental training, constitutes the bane of modern school 
work. Working the brain fewer hours and the muscles more will 
have a doubly beneficial effect. Overwork of the former is vastly 
more dangerous than of the latter; yet it is the crying sin of the time; 
it is one of the great evils that threaten the race. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics was one of the first of its 
class in the country, and one of its first tasks was the study of the 
history of legislation relating to the education of the people. The 
result of the careful investigation of this subject and of the results 
of education under more or less complete systems among the most 
civilized nations, is well expressed on one of the pages of the body 
of its first report: ‘‘ Educate at any rate, educate at any cost, edu- 
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cate at all hazards, no matter who chafes, who frets, or where con- 
‘spirers are; educate the laborer, whatever his occupation, and so 
save him and preserve the republic. 

‘‘ Educate, not with the one solitary idea so often set forth by com- 
mittees of schools and boards of education, that education may help 
a body to get ‘on and up’ in the world; for the time is to come 
when everybody will be ‘on and up’ in the world. But educate, 
so that wherever a man may find himself at any given time in his life- 
journey, he may dwell there pleasantly to himself and household, 
and profitably to the world by example and effort, and this in every 
vocation, whether called on to go ‘up’ higher or to go ‘down’ lower, 
as the world calls places; remembering that when the things of earth 
and of social life are right, these terms will become obsolete.” 

In carrying into effect any scheme of general education such as is 
to-day demanded by the conditions which modern progress have im- 
ported into life, the special requirements of localities in which these 
conditions are peculiar should be carefully considered, as is done 
and so well done, in Germany. 

Every locality which is peculiarly well adapted to the support of 
any one industry should be given special facilities for the education 
and training of working people employed in that branch, and for the 
development of every natural resource and of all advantages of loca- 
tion; and every proper inducement which legislative action may 
offer to the capitalist who may be inclined to invest his capital in 
that branch of industry should be presented to him. The State 
Bureaux of Industry should make known their respective advantages 
of position with reference to the sources from which they derive their 
supplies, and the markets to which the products of their labor may 
be sent. Wise legislation should be availed of to induce the flow of 
capital from surrounding districts to these favored localities. 

One of the most important steps in the preparation of existing 
systems of education, in the several states, for modification in the 
direction of the advances now making in the line indicated, is that 
which has been progressing in this country for a generation past 
with continually increasing rapidity and effectiveness—the improve- 
ment of text-books. As the writer has elsewhere remarked:*—In 
the selection of text-books, preference should be given to those 
which are found best adapted to combine ordinary routine tuition 
with instruction-in the nomenclature, the use of apparatus, and the 


*N. J. Report, p. 72. 
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methods of the trades with which the child must, in later years, be- 
come familiar by their practice in the endeavor to earn a livelihood. 
In the selection of text books of science, the effort should be simi- 
larly made to secure those which contain most information relative 
to the application of the sciences in the arts of life and which teach 
most fully and accurately how to apply the principles of science cor- 
rectly and effectively. An author’s neglect to combine the modern 
technical methods of instruction with the purely “ gymnastic’ system 
of mental culture of earlier times should at once condemn his book; 
and it should be on that ground alone, even if admirable in every 
other respect, ruled out of every course of instruction. . 
In some parts of our country, the art of drawing is taught to very 
young children, and it is very properly regarded as one of the most. 
effective means by which the pupil may be made familiar with sub- 
jects otherwise difficult of comprehension as well as a means simply 
of cultivating the powers of the eye and of the hand, and the sense 
of form and grace. Children of six and seven years of age have 
produced some of the most interesting exhibits seen at the art exhi- 
bitions in Boston each year. Where this interesting and beautiful 
study can be introduced into the lower schools it may be made a 
singularly effective aid in the preparation of the scholar to enter upon 
more advanced courses. By the study of the most elementary sys- 
tem of free hand or of right line drawing from the “ round,” —by 
drawing from nature rather than from other drawings, as is now 
*customary,—the pupil acquires habits of exact observation as well as. 
of tactual skill, and learns to appreciate minute differences of form and 
shade. ‘The result is the acquirement of a power of conception of 
ideas presented, and of grasping and of retaining knowledge with 
precision, which can probably be given in no other way. The eyes. 
and ears and every sense are rendered both more acute and more 
fully available for the acquisition of knowledge through all the usual 
channels of communication between the mind and its surroundings. 
Teaching drawing as is now usual by reference first to geometrical 
forms, the pupil is readily led to their combination according to the: 
rules of the art of design, as well as made most thoroughly familiar 
with the eleménts of the science of geometry. The teaching of right. 
line and mechanical drawing is as readily made a means of instruct- 
ing the pupil in the art of designing mechanism, and in the acquire- 
ment of a familiar knowledge of standard kinds of machinery used 
in the trades. Every department of the study thus is capable of be- 
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ing made accessory to instruction in branches now taught only by 
text book or by lectures.* 

It is at once seen how it may be possible to introduce this essen- 
tial department of instruction into schools, even into the most 
crowded curriculum, and into schools of the lowest grade, without 
reducing their efficiency in any other department of study, and even 
to the decided advantage of the pupil in every branch of his work in 
school. The changes here advised—the introduction of the modern 
system of instruction in artistic and industrial drawing, and the care- 
ful selection of text-books for adoption in all departments of study, 
with a view to making each useful both in teaching the science itself 
and to giving the pupil as much familiarity as is possible with the 
directions and methods of practical application in the arts of life— 
these improvements in the curriculum, may be at once made in every 
public—or private—school now existing, whatever its grade. No 
other change is probably now advisable in established schools. 

The second step to be taken in the direction of improvement in 
the status of our people in the matter of education, and in attempt- 
ing to give them some knowledge of the sciences and the arts which 
are the basis of all successful industrial operations, is the establish- 
ment of trade and technical schools having for their object the in- 
struction of pupils in the principles and the practice of the arts, 
trades and special methods of the more important departments of 
industry. As has been stated, some special schools of this character 
have already been established, and are doing a work the value of: 
which cannot be estimated. There is, however, a need of many 
others, and there is room for more than can be established, undoubt- 
edly, for a generation to come. Every city of sufficient size to sup- 
port one, and of which the industries are sufficiently concentrated, 
should have a special trade school or schools in which the science 
and the art of the industry there made a speciality should be thor- 
oughly taught, both by precept and by example. Its theory and its 
practice, the methods derived from the past, and those which are 
becoming recognized as the methods of the future, should be taught, 
and the reasons for every detail, whether based upon the principles 
of science or upon practical considerations, should be fully ex- 
plained, and both principles and practice very fully illustrated. 
Trade schools fitted up with all needed apparatus and tools and sup- 
plied with a personnel, adapted especially for the instruction of 
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pupils in the details of manufacture of textiles, should be established 
and sustained upon a liberal scale in cities which are largely en- 
gaged in such industries. Schools of the mechanic arts should be 
founded and liberally endowed in every city which supports a large 
proportion of its people by those arts. Schools of design should be 
provided for a city which would be benefited to an important degree 
by the introduction of taste and artistic talent and skill in the im- 
provement of its ceramic productions, or which, like every city en- 
gaged in textile manufactures, can find useful and paying applica- 
tion for it. Still other schools should be distributed among the 
more thickly settled and more fertile country districts which are, at 
the same time, best prepared to secure a return for funds so 
expended and most largely taxed for educational purposes, in which 
the various departments of agriculture should be studied and taught. 

Finally, as already suggested, there should be one or more poly- 
technic schools or technical colleges—or, still better, a technical 
university—which should form the apex of this pyramidal system of 
general education of the workingman’s children. In these highest 
schools, the mechanical and the civil engineer, the superintendents 
of manufacturing establishments and those who are, or who are to 
become, proprietors and managers of great industrial establishments 
and manufacturing enterprises, should here find a place in which to 
acquire all that the latest experience and the most recent investiga- 
tion has taught in the department in which they are, or propose to 
become, engaged. In these highest schools, too, the problems which 
are continually presenting themselves in practical industrial life, and 
which can only be solved by scientific and refined, as well as skilled, 
investigators, should be capable of being attacked by such men 
assisted by every appliance that modern science avails itself of in 
such work. 

In the choice of the men who are to be entrusted with this vastly 
important work of the education of the coming generations, the 
principle that, “the place should seek the man” should be persist- 
ently and strictly adhered to. The best instructors should be 
secured for our youth regardless of their nativity or their money- 
value. The market value of a man is far oftener below his intrinsic 
value than is that of any ordinary marketable commodity, and the 
best schools are those which are made what they are by the best 
teachers, the world over. In the selection of teachers for the lower 
grades of schools the primary qualifications are, as in all other 
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schools, a thorough and exact knowledge of the special branches to 
be taught, and, what is even more essential. a high capacity for im- 
parting that knowledge to others. The possession of the latter 
requisite is much more rare than the former, and feally good in- 
structors are for that reason difficult to secure and retain. In the 
selection of instructors for the highest class of technical schools, 
another qualification is demanded which is so extremely rare that 
few universities even can boast the possession of more than a very 
small proportion of such men. The man who is needed in the 
school of technology, where advanced students and _ professional 
men are to be taught the highest studies applicable in their profes- 
sional work, must not only be a learned scholar and a good teacher, 
but he must be an investigator, capable of entering upon original 
researches and of solving practical problems. He must be able to: 
make scientific investigations which shall “add to the sum of human 
knowledge,” and which shall enable him to supply the many serious. 
omissions and to correct the important errors with which text books. 
abound, wherever they touch the practical side of their subjects. 
Such men are rare, and students have, from the times of the great. 
men of the Egyptian, the Arabian and the Greek and Roman schools 
to the present time, flocked to listen to them whenever they have 
heard of the men and become aware of their work. 

The scheme of education and training for the working people of 
a State, as here proposed, and as every thinking citizen must see 
will be demanded ultimately, if not already imperatively needed, 
comprehends then, the introduction of the recent methods of in- 
struction in drawing into existing schools, beginning with those of 
the lowest grade and continuing throughout the whole range of 
instruction until the student leaves the highest of the technical 
schools ; the modification of systems of teaching and the improve- 
ment of text books with a view to securing, at the same time, thor-- 
ough knowledge of the principles of science and a familiarity with its. 
applications in the arts ; the institution of special courses of instruc- 
tion and the foundation of special schools—trade schools—having 
for their object the teaching of the principles and the practice of the- 
leading industries in localities in which such action would be justi- 
fied, and, finally, the creation of one or more technical colleges im 
which the highest applications of science to the arts shall have con- 
sideration and the highest class of workers shall be taught. ' 
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The inauguration of a system of technical and general education 
of the masses of the people, such as has been, during the century 
just passed, gradually perfected in the larger states of Europe, evi- 
dently cannot be done ina day. It involves not only the modifica- 
tion, to some extent, of existing schools and methods, but also the 
collection of considerable amounts of apparatus and expensive sup- 
plies of tools of the trades, the erection of tool shops, the selection 
of teachers capable of directing and illustrating their use, and the 
adaptation of the new methods and work to the old. Even in 
Europe, there is a certain lack of close fitting in this respect which 
still mars, somewhat, the excellence and effectiveness of the techni- 
cal work there going on; but it is easy to see that all these are minor 
matters which will, in time, surely work out satisfactorily. It will 
probably be some years before our people will fully realize what they 
are called upon to do, and it must be years more before those who 
should be foremost and more energetic in its promotion will be fully 
awakened to the importance of their task and before they can fully 
imbibe the right view and the right spirit; but we can see this change 
already progressing, and there is no country in the world in which 
mental inertia, the spirit of unreasoning conservatism, and the ob- 
structions of stupidity, so frequently operating in foreign countries, 
are less effective than in ours. The movement in the right direction 
is already begun; it will continue until its end is fully accomplished 
and with a continually accelerated velocity. Some confusion will un- 
doubtedly be observed until the technical courses have been so long 
in operation, in connection with the existing schools, that teachers 
and school superintendents have become familiar with their operation 
and with all the details of their management. It is but a few years, 
however, since there was some difference of opinion in regard to 
the advisability of offering the student a choice between courses of 
instruction in advanced mathematics and physical sciences and the 
older course in arts; but it was found a wise provision, and the 
changes now progressing are similar in character, in a way, and are 
proposed to meet a still more important demand. 

It is obvious that the most effective way of accomplishing the 
inauguration of a comprehensive system of education of the people 
for the people’s work, by industrial training and trade education, dic- 
tates the employment of every existing educational system, so far as 
is practicable; just as, in every university in which the two lines of 
work are carried on side by side, the pupil in the technical depart- 
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ment is given his instruction in the pure mathematics, in the modern 
languages, and in the elementary portions of his scientific work, in 
those departments in which ample provision has already been made 
for the instruction of students in the “ general courses.” In many 
states, there are already in existence, also, technical schools founded 
by private endowment; almost every state has a college of agricul- 
ture, and many have schools of mechanic arts, either connected with 
the state universities or separate, and either under state or private 
management. It should be possible to gradually bring all these 
scattered and variously conducted schools into one general system 
in each state, and thus to insure vastly more effective operation in a 
common and complete system than is possible under independent 
and unsystematic management. In every state, an endeavor should 
be made and persistently carried on, to bring all schools into system- 
atic relations and under a common plan. Thus the ideal arrange- 
ment which it has been the intention of the writer, in these papers 
to suggest, can be secured; and only thus can it be secured most 
perfectly. | 


ADVANTAGES AND METHODS OF STUDYING 
Perr dOLOG Y- 


F. S. DIETRICH, INSTRUCTOR IN LATIN, OTTAWA UNIVERSITY. 
I.—ADVANTAGES. 


The value of a study pedagogically considered is chiefly depend- 
ent on one of two things: its fitness to impart mental discipline, or 
its adaptation successfully to open for the student some department 
of mental attainment of value in practical life. Illustrative of the 
former are some grades of mathematics and of the ancient languages; 
of the latter, science, history, literature. 

I have chosen to consider mythology in its value in the latter 
direction first. 

Of the subject matter of mythology there are two distinct notions. 
On the one hand are the roniances, the wonder-stories, the miracle- 
tales; on the other hand the conceptions and principles, the re- 
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ligious belief out of which these grew. The two phrases are better 
considered apart from each other. 

Only the classical student can appreciate the value of a ready 
knowledge of mythology in reading and interpreting ancient litera- 
ture. Homer, Sophocles, Horace, Vergil, Ovid, are named only 
because they first occur to me. Pages of their works are so full of 
names, and so interwoven with tales brought from the realms of the 
unreal, that to appreciate, to say nothing of enjoying them, a certain 
degree of familiarity with the more common myths is absolutely 
indispensable. 

If in the more modern literature this indulgence is not so free, it 
is of such a kind as to make a knowledge of mythology all the more 
necessary. In the ancient classics the references are often extended 
enough to be self-explanatory; but in modern writings commonly 
the barest allusion is made, and in such a way that a proper under- 
standing of the myth is the key to the whole passage. And these 
are not infrequent. By chance I was recently in a class-room where 
young students without classical training were making a study of 
Milton’s Il’ Penseroso. They were using a text with full explanatory 
notes, and my- attention being attracted by the prominence thus given 
to the difficulties of the poem, out of curiosity, I counted the myth- 
ological references and allusions, and in this piece of about one 
hundred and seventy-five lines I found between twenty-five and 
thirty; in the companion piece, somewhat shorter, there are about 
twenty-five. Time forbids a collection of examples; but the mem- 
ory of one who is at all familiar with English classics, will at once 
gather innumerable passages of the same import. 

Possibly it is true that in current literary production there is a 
tendency less freely to resort for means of expression to mythologi- 
cal terms. Perhaps the poet “rides Pegasus” less, and simply 
‘“‘writes poetry’’ more. Doubtless aspiring Ciceros, political and 
other, lead out the Lernean monster and brandish Medusa’s petrify- 
ing head less often than they did in the freshman period of our 
national oratory. It may be true that the elder Weller’s taste now 
prevails, and passionate Samivels introduce the tender missive with 
“love” instead of “ Weenus.” Yet, but let one give attention, and 
he will be surprised to note the amount of mythological material 
woven into the best literature of the day, even its popular forms in 
magazine and periodical. 
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What I have indicated concerning the products of the pen, may, 
with even more emphasis, be said of the products of the chisel and 
cognate arts. Nor do the fabled beings dwell only in the Vatican 
and Louvre. From gilded plaster to Parian marble sculpture is per- 
meated with mythology. ‘To answer a knock at my study door Iam 
forced to leave the serpents of Tenedos winding their scaly coils 
about the unhappy priest of Neptune and his pitiable sons. Lo! 
from the home of the ‘f Mantuan Bard” himself, there stands a ven- 
der with a great basket of statuary, and by strange coincidence 
the first piece I am importuned to buy is the group ‘“ Laocéon”; 
Pallas with her shield, Jove with his thunderbolt, Neptune with his 
trident, and winged Mercury thus dethroned from high Olympus. 
Magazines and books, the whole world of colored form is peopled 
from the realm of myths. One of my earliest memories is of amedi- 
cal centaur adorning the yellow cover of an almanac. 

To the value of the study of mythology in its deeper signification 
I need but call attention. It was the religion of the peoples, and as 
such was wrought into their lives and achievements. Law, govern- 
ment, history, biography are all indebted to, and must be interpreted 
in the light of mythology. To literature and art it was inspiration 
and life. 

The study then as an at/ainment is valuable in the interpretation 
and appreciation of literature and art, and in an understanding of 
the highest ancient civilization. 

It does not need a long experience in the class-room to convince one 
that the imagination of the average student is exceedingly sluggish. 
In foreign languages, for instance, the most picturesque words and 
phrases become idiomatically strange, and excite laughter rather than 
pleasure. Essays and orations are hide-bound skeletons. In the lab- 
oratory a stone is a stone, and a flower is a flower. After every other 
expedient has been tried the instructor in literature may sometimes 
suddenly awaken a taste by exciting the imagination with a dramatic 
representation. If this be true, what can be a better means for such 
cultivation than the study of mythology? Upon what will the im- 
agination thrive if not on nectar and ambrosia? Watch the child’s 
fancy at work upon Santa Claus and his reindeers! Every one is 
familiar with the debt Burns acknowledges to the grotesque beings 
of the Scotch spirit world. The imagination revels in the Greek 
mythology. There is a resurrection of the dead; abstract concep- 
tions become gods; natural forces Titans; phenomena personal acts; 
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Jupiter smiles a clear sky, frowns the storm-cloud; Aurora rises from 
her saffron couch in the morning, and Phcebus shoots the sun- 
beams of noonday. Once arouse the imagination by such pictures, 
and it will never cease to act. 


IIl.—METHODS. 


A brief struggle with the actual problem makes me hesitate to 
present a pleasing theory which ardent inexperience may always 
base upon desirability. Nor have I thought it necessary, not being 
a mythological specialist in reality, artificially to generate the zeal of 
one, in order to magnify the value of the study, or to advocate 
methods practical only for the enthusiasm and undivided time of the 
specialist. Granting, as I think we must, the advantages above out- 
lined, they may establish the claims of the study to a place in a 
university course, but not in that of a college or academy. It must 
be kept in mind that we are trying to get the most, not out of a study, 
but out of a course, and in considering the place of a branch in a 
curriculum, the well-known principle of relative values must con- 
stantly be kept in mind. To usea phrase of some political notoriety, 
the friend of mythological study is confronted by a condition, and 
not a theory, and the condition is the finitude of our curricula. The 
curricula are full. The studies now represented. have been so 
trimmed and cut, and in some instances quartered, that, seemingly 
only by substitution can another be admitted. Shall mythology 
crowd out an existing branch? 

But even granting the possibility of squeezing in the study of 
mythology, its most ardent advocates could demand for the advan- 
tages it offers but a very small space; and this fact in turn develops 
another extremely discouraging difficulty. For the best results, from 
the younger students at least, a text-book is almost essential. But 
with singular obstinacy the subject-matter of mythology refuses to: 
be abridged. The tales and romances are tales and romances, and 
-are as loath to be embraced by the covers of a manual as was 
Creusa’s shade to receive the enfolding arms of her grieving lord; 
and to leave the stories out is to present to the pupil theological 
skeletons no less grim because Greek or Roman. 

In view of these difficulties, supported by others of minor im- 
portance, I am inclined to think, however desirous it may be, a dis- 
tinct place for mythology in the curricula of our colleges and 
academies is impracticable; though, of course, in those colleges that. 
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have the means and have seen fit to turn themselves into universities 
so far as to offer a large list of electives, I see no objection to mak- 
ing it optional. And the information I have been able to glean con- 
cerning the actual condition of the subject, confirms the conclusion. 
Teachers in our best colleges and academies, while acknowledging 
that it has value, confess their inability to give it proper attention. 
Possibly exception may be made in favor of young ladies’ schools 
and others not in the college current. 

Still, while I am unable to see how mythology can take a place in 
our courses as a distinct branch, 1 do not think it need or should be 
entirely abandoned. Many as are the disadvantages of such a 
method, the earnest, skillful teacher may accomplish much through 
incidental work. Such work naturally may be connected with the 
ancient languages, and these, I think, can best afford the needed 
time. J am aware that any proposal further to infringe upon these 
already-much-harassed studies, is likely to raise a cry of ‘holy 
horror” from some of the friends of classical training. To quiet 
fear I might say with Paul that I, from deliberate choice, was brought 
up in the “most straitest sect ” of the classicals, and no one has rea- 
son to look upon Greek and Latin with more favorthanI. But even 
with this favorable bias, what was a question, has become an opinion 
that the classics are seriously failing to fulfill the purposes for which 
they exist; and for this reason we are trying to read too much and 
too difficult text. As a consequence, history, historical literature, 
and mythology are almost entirely crowded out. What is the stu- 
dent getting? If he has a good instructor, most valuable discipline 
in the academy; scarcely anything inthe college. Livy must be dry 
or “ponied,” and the average student, in a fifth of the time, would 
get nearer the thought in a good English translation. Few students 
read at sight with appreciably more facility at the end of their col- 
lege course than at the beginning. The ability of even one out of 
ten graduates to read with pleasure or even appreciation, is a myth 
worthy to be classed with that of Hercules or Venus Aphrodite. 
Historical and comparative literature is so crowded out of many 
institutions that the ignorance of the average graduate is shameful; he 
couldn’t distinguish Vergil from Varro, Cicero from Cato the Censor. 
In short, after long labor the student simply fails to reach what he has 
been striving for. To use an illustration, he spends several years in 
going to Rome only to be told that his train does not stop. He 
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would better have staid at home and read about the “ seven-hilled 
city.” ; 

What would I substitute ? 

1. I would lay aside the unattainable object of drinking in the spirit 
of a civilization solely through the garbled translation of, at most, 
a few classic selections. . 

2. Even though I had but.four years in a Latin course, I would 
devote at least one, better the last, to the study of Roman history, 
literature, mythology—Roman life. 

3. In the remaining three years I should read the easiest of the 
best: Cesar, Cicero, Vergil probably Sallust, possibly a few odes of 
Horace. 

4. To do this I should perform only such grammatical work as 
may be necessary to read these texts. Conversational efforts and 
prose composition, except as far as they contribute to the ability to 
read, I should regard as partially wasted energy. Ishould not think 
it necessary to impose upon the young pupil, while reading Cesar, a 
premature struggle with the intricacies of the Roman constitution, 
er ask him to carry a surveyor’s chain over Gaul; norshould I make 
the Catiline orations a text-book of Rhetoric. Critical I should be 
from the beginning. The first two years I should make prominently 
linguistic; the third literary. 

With a course thus shorn of much that now clings to it I feel con- 
fident that the student could read with more appreciation than he | 
now does, the work above named; that in so doing he would receive 
quite as much literary advantage as he now does in trying to cover 
so broad a field; that during the year thus saved from text digging, 
and spent in the study of the national life and civilization, he ceuld 
eat generously of the fruit for which he has labored, and of which 
he now scarcely tastes; and finally that thus sufficient time might be 
given to the study of mythology as an element of the people’s his- 
tory. 

_ For the time provided by such a course for the study of mythology 
as an incidental, I have no novel plan to offer; but for the sake of 
illustration, some of those methods which would readily suggest 
themselves to the skillful teacher as being practicable, may be indi- 
cated: 43 

1. There is the general influence of art books, plates, casts, pho- 
tographs, etc.—a mythological atmosphere. This has the great ad- 
vantage of requiring but little time from the pupil, but is often 
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temporarily out of reach because most of our western schools lack 
the needed equipment. | 

2. Preparation upon allusions found in the classical texts. The 
efficiency of this means will depend very much upon the teagher’s 
skill, not in explaining the allusions himself, but in having his pupils 
do so. If the student so fix the tale or incident in his mind that he 
can Ze// it, he will retain it much better than if it were only old to 
him. In such work a classical dictionary in the hands of the pupil 
is almost essential. However accessible a library may be for this 
daily work, its use is impracticable. Many students may feel un- 
willing to purchase a good classical dictionary; of course a manual 
is better than nothing. I am inclined to think that while our recent 
texts are admirably edited in many respects, yet in this one the old 
are superior. At least I think it is a fact of observation that the 
student whose father used Anthon when he went to college, is much 
better acquainted with mythology than his less fortunate fellows, 
though with ¢hem he may use Chase and Stewart in the class-room. 

3. Written and oral deliverance by the pupils before the class upon 
comprehensive topics assigned by the teacher. The teacher should 
aim to select topics growing out of text reading. And there is need 
of another caution here. The text should not be so burdened with 
this collateral work that the reading drags along heavily. It must 
be borne in mind that mythology is a literary feature only as far as 
it may be confined to text elucidation; that all work beyond this, 
though made necessary by the impossibility of providing a distinct 
place for mythology, weighs upon the literature, and should be cau- 
tiously pursued. Better to intermit text reading for a week or two 
weeks, or what time may be necessary, than so to burden it that the 
student’s attention is distracted and his interest dissipated. 

4. As incentives to the imagination, and at the same time as a 
means to interest the student in careful and exhaustive mythological 
research, topics may be assigned for dramatic description and inci- 
dents, and myths for tales, original as to language and detail; for 
instance, the marriage of Thetis,—Iphigenia,---Ariadne,—the plot of 
the fourth book of Vergil, etc. Such work, as well as that indicated 
under (3) may take the place and answer the purpose of general 
essay writing, and hence be no additional burden to the pupil. 

5. The teacher may give some class-room talks. These lectures 
or talks, especially if before preparatory students, should, in a great 
measure, cover ground already explored by the student. They 
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should classify, arrange, and, where necessary, supplement material 
already gathered. Maturer minds retain little enough of class-room 
lectures on new subjects; they are mostly wasted on the untrained. 
The latter should be helped rather to gather up the loose ends and 
put their knowledge into portable form. 

6. Finally, a study of mythology in its deeper aspects in con- 
nection with, and as an element of literature and history. This may 
not be the ideal method. But comparative mythology seems to be 
beyond our reach, and we must make the most of our possibilities. 
The specific method for such work will depend upon the methods 
used in teaching literature and history, and need no discussion here. 


LABORATORY NOTES ON GEOLOGY. 


W. EDGAR TAYLOR, NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PERU, NEB. 


[There is need of a geological manual, or hand-book, for students beginning the 
study of geology,—as taught in our high schools, normal schools and lower grade 
colleges. 

The suggestions given below have been used in regular class work and, we 
believe, have proven of great help, as a substitute for a manual, and, hence, we now 
offer them to our fellow teachers. 

In beginning a study of minerals, we either furnish each student a copy (by using 
a cyclostyle or hectograph) of a good glossary and necessary instruction, or else 
refer him to a definite place in some book, or books, where he may receive such aid 
as is needed, until the exact application of terms is understood. 

For want of space the glossary and directions are omitted, and outlines for the 
first lessons given. | 


LT SIMPLE ROCKS. 
1.—THE LIMESTONES, OR CALCAREOUS ROCKS. 
Secure specimens of ordinary limestone, marble, calcite, spar, 


dolomite and chalk. Notice that each 


(1). Effervesces in hot acted; some of them in cold acids. 
(2). The hardness is not above four, and sometimes much less. 


a. COMMON LIMESTONE. — What is its form, color, hardness, fract- 
ure, touch, structure, cleavage, taste, streak, transparency and specific 
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gravity? Study each of these points carefully, using the terms and 
instruction given in the glossary as far asgiven. Note that common 
limestone is wncrystalline, sometimes semi-crystalline, and is fre- 
quently mixed with other ingredients. Will it effervesce with cold 
acid? lLimestones partially consolidated, usually white or rusty, are 
termed cha/ks; unconsolidated and putty-like when wet, mar/; when 
bluish and ashen, argi//aceous; when yellowishand reddish, ferrugin- 
ous; when containing disseminated grains of sand, arenaceous; when 
containing small spherical balls, or concretions, oo/itic. Determine 
a number of these varieties from the collection before you. 


6. MARBLE.—Repeat the questions asked under limestone, omitting 
varieties. ‘The marbles, when granular and white, are called saccha- 
roidal; when fine, white and even grained, statuary, when streaked 
with aluminous matter, clouded marble; when containing an abun- 
dance of bituminous matter, d/ack or Egyptian marble; when a dark 
green serpentine is clouded and varied with lighter calcite, verd 
antigue. -What varieties have you examined ? 

With a magnifier note that marble is made up of small cvys¢a/ frag- 
ments, hence is a crystalline rock. These crystals sufficiently large to 
be studied, may be examined in the calcite, another form of calca- 
reous rocks. | 


c. CALCITE.—Notice that the calcite crystal is in the form of a 
rhombohedroa, that is, a solid contained by six equal quadrilateral 
figures whose sides are equal and the opposite sides parallel, but the 
angles unequal, two of the angles being obtuse, and two acute. 
Transparent calcite, often possessing the property of double refrac- 
tion, is known as /celand spar. Place a piece of this spar over a 
printed word; how do the letters appear? When the calcite crystals 
take the form of a flat rhombohedron, the chief axis being shorter 
than the others, it is called naz/-head-spar; when the chief axis of the 
crystal is elongated so as to form pointed pyramids, dog-tooth spar is 
formed. Examine these varieties. 


d. Do_omirre.—Look for all the points noted in studying common 
limestone. Powdered dolomite placed in cold acid effervesces very 
feebly, if at all. What takes place on heating the acid? White dol- 
omite crystals with curved faces are called pearl spar, or brown spar 
when the color is brown. 


e. GypsuM.—Repeat the points given under common limestone. 
Note that it does not effervesce with acids. Crush a small bit between 
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the teeth; does it produce any grating, or unpleasant sensation ? 
When occurring in distinct crystals or transparent leaves, it is 
called se/enzte; when massive, white and very fine granular, alabaster. 
A little heat reduces this broad pearly plate to a powder, making the 
common plaster of Parts. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


Collect, study and label ten varieties of the limestones or calca- 
reous rocks. 


2.—THE SILICATES. 


a, QUARTZ.—Examine a number of quartz rocks. In what forms 
is quartz found? What is its lustre and hardness? Has it any cleav- 
age ? What colors are represented? Isit fusible without soda? With 
soda before the blow-pipe? Are any of your specimens transparent ? 

Clear kinds of quartz are called /émpid quartz; violet crystals are 
the amethyst; compact, translucent, with the colors in bands or crys- 
tals, agate; the same without bands or clouds, chalcedony; massive, 
of dark and dull color, with the edges translucent, fzn/; the same 
with a splintery fracture, Aorna-stone; the same more opaque, lydian- 
stone, or basanite; the same of a dull red, yellow, or brown color and 
opaque, jasper; in aggregated grains, sandstone, or quartzite; in loose, 
incoherent grains, ordinary sand. Chert is an impure quartz gener- 
ally containing lime. For other varieties see Dana’s A/zneralogy. 

How many of these varieties do you find in your collection? 
What ones are most abundant in your field work? Study and de- 
scribe ten varieties. 


6, FELDSPAR.—What are the colors most common? Can it be 
scratched by quartz? Will it scratch quartz? Note that both quartz. 
and feldspar scratch glass, but the latter not so readily. Change 
the position of your specimen with reference to the light and notice, 
here and there, bright, flat surfaces appearing and disappearing as 
they reflect the light. Test the hardness of one of these flat sur- 
faces. Note carefully their color, hardness, lustre, form, cleavage, etc. 

There exist several species of feldspar, all of which are composed 
of silica, alumina and an alkaline constituent. 

If to silica and alumina be united potash, the feldspar is orthoclase. 
If the alkaline constituent be soda, we have albite; if lime, anor- 
thite. If soda and lime, /abradorite, or oligoclase. (Describe several 
varieties of feldspar.) | : 
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c. Mica.—Separate a piece into a number of thin scales. Note 
their elasticity, flexibleness, toughness, thinness, etc. Observe that 
different specimens vary considerably in color. Study its form, lustre, 
cleavage, color, touch, etc. 

Common mica, so called, is the species muscovite, which by absorb- 
ing water becomes hydromica, or margarodite. Deep black mica with 
splendent lustre is generally the species called dzvtte. Phlogopite is 
yellowish brown, brownish, red ora green; white or colorless. Lepid- 
olite is sometimes seen in delicate pinkish scales. (Describe several 
varieties.) 


d. TaLc.—Study its form, lustre, touch, hardness, color, structure, 
etc. Compare carefully with mica, noting the distinguishing char- 
acteristics. (Write a description of one species, stating how it may 
be distinguished from mica.) 


e, SERPENTINE.—Study its color, lustre, hardness, souch, taste and 
streak. 


jf. HornB_eNDE.—+Hornblende is a common variety of amphibole. 
What is its color and lustre? How does it compare in hardness with 
feldspar? What isthe color of its streak? Study its form, structure, 
etc. Zremolite, or asbestos, is a white and fibrous variety of amphi- 
bole. Another variety, consisting of coarse and solider, green 
radiating fibres, or blades, is actinolite. (Describe several species.) 


g. Pyroxine.—Note carefully its color, lustre, hardness, touch, 
streak and transparency. Carefully compare with amphibole. 

(State in writing the leading characteristics, and tell how known 
from hornblende, or serpentine. 


3.—DISCUSSIONS. 


When the study of the simple minerals is completed,a full discus- 
sion can be had. One student can be assigned to each of the fol- 
lowing topics :— 

1. Chemical composition, uses and formation of : a, common lime- 
stone; 4, marbles and calcites; c, tufa, stalagmites, and _ stalac- 
tites; 7, gypsum; ¢, dolomite; 7, quartz; 2, feldspar; “4, mica> z, 
hornblende; 7, talc; 2, serpentine; /, pyroxene; mm, the diamond. 

2. How are rocks classified? why? 

3. How are rocks polished ? 

4. The precious stones. 

5. How are woods petrified ? 
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In the review the work was extended, and the. following required 
of each student. As the books, material, apparatus, etc., were not 
sufficient to supply the whole class, each student did not take up 
the divisions in the same order. 

1. Complete the work previously assigned. 

2. Determine at least twenty-five unknown minerals. 

These rocks were numbered and placed on a long table convenient 
to the class. The specimens most commonly found were given. 

The rocks were studied from the outlines already given, with refer- 
ence to Dana’s Mineralogy in doubtful cases; the names being de- 
termined and written opposite corresponding numbers in the stu- 
dent’s note-book. When each student had completed the study, the 
corrected list was returned and the class assembled around the table 
for an informal talk, or recitation, upon each mineral placed out as 
an unknown. 

3. Determine, according to some blow-pipe. manual, at least ten 
unknown metals. Metals were selected; first, because, geologically 
speaking, the chemical tests are not commonly applied to other 
minerals; secondly, comparatively speaking, metals are more readily 
determined by blow-pipe analysis than other minerals. 

4. Mount under a good microscope, small particles of infusorial 
earth. Make a number of drawings and comparisons. We have 
ordinarily used earth from Richmond, Virginia. 


IZ, COMPOUND SOG S. 


1.-QUARTZOSE RocKks.—Collect a large variety of boulder frag- 
ments from the field. Separate into several sets and place on the 
table before you. Determine the following varieties: A rock com- 
posed wholly of quartz, or'nearly so, is a Quartzsite. Is it*a granu- 
lar or vitreous quartzite? Look for friable quartzites. Quartzites 
containing pebbles are Quartzose Conglomerates. When having 
grains or pebbles of jasper it is /aspery quartzite. When contain- 
ing sparsely scattered crystalline fragments of mica, hornblende, 
talc, chlorite, or other mineral, the quartzite is Mvcaceous, Horn- 
blendic, Talcose, Chloritic, etc. 

Quartzose conglomerates when composed of angular fragments 
are called Breccia conglomerates ; when composed of rounded frag- 
ments, Pudding conglomerates. Quartzose containing foreign in- 
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gredients like mica, clay, calcite, iron-rust, bitumen, petroleum, or 
coaly matters is said to be Micaceous, Argillaceous, Calcareous, Fer- 
ruginous, Bituminous, Petroliferous, or Carboniferous. 

Quartzites, thick-bedded, or thin-bedded, having a fine and gen- 
erally more homogeneous texture, are Stliceous Schist. By the addi- 
tion of mica, hornblende, or other minerals, they become Afica- 
Schist, Hornblendic-Schist, etc. 

Burn a yellow sandstone. What change in color takes place? 
Collect, describe, and correctly label fifteen varieties of quartzose 
rocks. 


2.-MIcACEOUS Rocks.—From your collection determine the follow- 
ing species: A quartzite containing as much as twenty-five per 
cent of mica is Gretsen. Rocks containing quartz, feldspar, and 
mica, each in considerable abundance, other minerals being wholly 
or almost wholly absent, if massive or unstratified, are Granite ; if 
thick-bedded, Guezss ; if thin-bedded, and composed chiefly of mica 
and quartz, Mica-Schist. Rocks composed mostly of quartz and 
feldspar are, if massive, Granulite ; if thick-bedded, Granulite-Gnetss ; 
if thin- bedded, Granultte- Schist. 

Collect, describe and label ten varieties of micaceous rocks. 


3.-AMPHIBOLIC RocKs.—Examine your collection for rocks con- 
taining hornblende, and determine the following varieties: Rocks 
having only quartz and hornblende, if massive or thick-bedded, are 
Hornblendic-Quartzite ; if thin-bedded, Mornblendic Schist. Tf the 
rock is almost wholly hornblende, it is called Amphibole ; if ex- 
tremely fine-grained, Aphanite. If the rock contains quartz and 
feldspar with the hornblende, if massive, it is Syente ; if thick. bed- 
ded, Syenitic Gnetss ; 1f thin-bedded, Hornblende Schist. 


Collect, describe and label five varieties of amphibolic rocks. 
The discussion may be arranged as under simple rocks, 
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COMMUNICA TIONS. 


PRACTICAL HINTS IN LATIN SYNTAX. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY: 
THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


The phenomena covered by this term are as real as their exhibition 
is helpful: the stated congruence recognizes, as absolutely as 
language can acquiesce in formal limitations, not only the inherent 
time-values of the Subjunctive-tenses, but also such cases of their 
special adjustment as accord with differences in point of view between 
the two tongues: to throw away the formula would be a consider- 
able loss to the devices of instruction, to interpret this empirical 
rule as the theory of dependent subjunctives is to set up a man of 
straw for the purpose of knocking it down. This is what Mr. Hale 
appears to have done. 

Both Mr. Greenough and Mr. Preble have taken account of Mr. 
Hale's monograph: both place his paper in their prefixed list of 
“important” or ‘‘ most useful recent works:” the former apparently 
answers why he still retains the term ‘‘ Sequence of Tenses,” the 
latter absolutely ignores the phrase. Of course, these authors must 
make their own estimate of what is “important” and “most use- 
ful; but it seems to me high time that someone pointed out, more 
distinctly than has been done, that the total value of Mr. Hale’s 
patient prolixity is its “amplitude and fervor ’’—characteristics. 
which Mr. Gildersleeve indicated as alone new. Passing over cer- 
tain of Mr. Hale’s misconceptions, not now to be discussed, I would 
only refer all who demur to this summary, to Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar, or to Roby’s, where the whole matter of Mr. Hale’s con- 
tention is amply stated, as it has been stated for ten or fifteen years 
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past; while in Fischer’s Grammar—a work that has had far too little 
recognition—the principles are fully disclosed and illustrated. Mr. 
Hale’s’ “ Sequence of Tenses” is in theory an elaborate ‘‘ Ignoratio 
Elenchi,” while its practical feature was anticipated at least four years 
ago. ‘There is no doubt that Mr. Preble’s affectation—for it can be 
called nothing else—will prove futile as a inissionary innovation, 
while it seriously interferes with the financial success of what is in 
many respects a very available book: His undertaking, apart from 
the inconsistency that leaves terminology crying louder for reform, 
shows a misapprehension of the possibilities; while his own classifi- 
cation of the phenomena of Subjunctive-tenses is a virtual vindica- 
tion of the term “Sequence of Tenses ” as it has been understood 
all along. 

Mr. Greenough’s note, page 300, top, exemplifies anew a confusion 
of thought that twenty years has not corrected. Here, contrast- 
ing the original and acquired uses of Subjunctive-tenses in dependent 
clauses, he says: “‘ (they) were originally used each with its own time 
in relation to the point of view of the speaker; but, in consequence 
of the natural tendency of language to refer all the parts of a com- 
plex sentence to one time—namely, that of the speaker—the connec- 
tion in which these tenses were used became fixed. Hence the 
rules for the Seguence of Tenses. These are by no means rigid, but 
allow many varieties, as is natural from their origin.” From these 
expressions two things are plain; first, that the writer has some 
glimpse of the truth he has not fully seen: secondly, his classifica- 
tion is a distinction without a difference, since he makes the point of 
departure of the acquired from the original uses to be the very 
feature by which the original uses are characterized—namely, the 
time of the speaker, which the writer calls the peculiar mark of the 
original uses and at the same time the peculiar mark of the acquired 
uses, There is, of course, a tendency towards unity in thought, as 
Mr. Greenough asserts; but it is not sucha tendency as he con- 
ceives: it is not a tendency that explains Sequence only or mainly 
as an acquired habit of formal symmetry, whereby a phenomenon 
that ought, from the speaker’s view, to have one time is adjusted to 
another—‘ namely, that of the speaker,” which it is already postu- 
lated as having. The time-values of Subjunctive-tenses, allowing for 
their persistent modal futurity, in original and acquired uses alike, are 
measured from the speaker; and the ‘‘ Sequence of Tenses ”” simply 
insists that the potential correlate of the act ts, according to the unity of 
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mind, dated by the time of the act ;”’ and this principle is not contra- 
vened by the idiosyncrasies of a tongue that, like the logical Latin, 
specifically correlates a general truth with its past exhibition, or 
sometimes interchanges complete or incomplete tenses in the past; 
in both of which cases the choice is not between taking or rejecting 
the point of view of the speaker, but between several tenses all 
equally timed according to his point of view. Further than this, 
there is no “natural tendency of language to refer all the parts of 
a complex sentence to one time” that would not apply to dependent 
Indicatives. But, in a note at the bottom of the same page, Mr. 
Greenough excludes, as Mr. Hale and Mr. Preble do not exclude, 
the rules of Sequence from dependent Indicatives; though he. leaves 
room for a fresh confusion by exempting therefrom the “ Subjunct- 
ive in independent constructions (as in apodoses contrary to fact)”; 
for, while zzdependent, Subjunctives are not, of course, concerned 
with Sequence, and, in any case, apodoses contrary to fact are, as 
such, no more independent than other apodoses whose identity is, 
for reasons, less assured. 

It is very obvious why the observed correspondence conveniently 
termed ‘“‘ Sequence of Tenses” has not only a pedagogic importance 
in the manipulation of dependent subjunctives, but also a theoreti- 
cal significance not involved in combinations of dependent Indica- 
tives. The latter present facts of experience, each claiming its own 
perspective from the speaker and from the other acts—each, though 
now presented as dependent, is still, as guaranteed by the mood, 
previously an independent truth, and it is this previous condition of 
independence that settles its tense. But the contents of dependent 
Subjunctives, having never attained actuality, or being viewed with- 
out regard to actuality and as merely conceptional, are true Only in 
relation, (not of “me, but of affirmation) to the acts which exhibit 
them, of which acts the dependent Subjunctives are the conditions; 
and, to avoid sa/tus, the condition must be correlated in time with its 
consequence, the main act, of which, interpreted as a form of con- 
servation of energy, it is the potential counterpart. 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TIME. 


This distinction is indispensable in determining the tense-values 
of the forms of the infinite verb to which it has been generally un- 
derstood to be limited; those who urge the same terminology as a 
basis for a classification of modal uses in temporal clauses either 
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« darken counsel by words without knowledge” or miss the point of an 
important difference. In cupio legere, cupiebam legere, in sedeo legens, 
sedebam legens, the relatively present legere, legens, become abso- 
lutely present or past according as they stand with cupio, sedeo, or 
with cupiebam, sedebam. If subjunctive-tenses were relative in this 
sense, we should say ventebam ut videam, just as we say vento ut 
videam, videam being absolutely present or past in either case accord- — 
ing as it is relatively present to a present or a past. But, since 
we cannot say veniebum ut videam, it is plain that any existing rela- | 
tivity in subjunctive tenses must be of an entirely different sort. : 
Yet, from the fact that the new “absolute” and “relative” are 
explained in language strictly applicable to the infinitive and parti- 
ciple, we are saved the trouble of considering whether the founders - 
and disciples of this doctrine have allowed themselves to use terms 
equivocally, having in mind, besides the current use, the relativity 
that Professor Hale calls neighborhood in narration or that claimed 
by Burnouf and Donaldson as inherent in all past tenses; we must 
conclude that these teachers understand the relativity of time as ex- 
_ pressed by subjunctive-tenses to be that commonly ascribed to infini- 
tive and participle. To this aspect the comparison just given is a 
final answer; why it should be necessary'to give an answer at such 
length as Prof. Hale has given it in the first number of “ Cornell 
Studies” will no doubt be as surprising to others as it seemed at 
first to myself; and yet I believe it was necessary, and I am sure his 
answer is as conclusive as it is admirable. It was necessary because 
of the vogue of Allen and Greenough’s Grammar, which, after 
twenty years of excogitation, retains its position on this point, de- 
spite the concession of a foot-note cenotaph to the terms them- 
selves; it is more necessary now, because Lewis in his School Latin 
Dictionary, abandoning the doctrine of his Harfper’s Latin Diction- 
ary, offers fresh countenance to this encroachment. 

Besides these theoretical objections, I shall hope to show that this 
presentation is utterly valueless as a pedagogical method; and, for 
all its twenty years of transportation in our only Latin Grammar 
“ founded on Comparative Grammar,” it has only slumbered in its 
pages until resuscitated by some testimonial-writer in search of a 
telling way to acknowledge his gratuitous copy; practically, the dis- 
tinction has not been taught, because it is unintelligible. | 

In discussing the views of Hoffman and Luebbert as espoused by 
Greenough and Lewis, it is proper for me to say that I rely on 
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Hale’s paper above-mentioned; even if he did not translate so co- 
piously from the originals, his procedure carries all the evidences of 
fairness and fullness, showing him to be an accomplished reporter; 
and the issue is so clearly marked on its face that I no more feel 
called upon to make time for five or six hundred pages of such Ger- 
man obfuscation than for verbose argumentations to disprove con- 
sciousness or to establish six-fingeredness as characteristic of the 
human hand. 

Leaving aside the temporal qualities of infinitive and participle, 
we must recognize that all the verbal forms in a coherent composi- 
tion have to each other a certain relativity—implicit, if no conjunc- 
tions are expressed—explicit, if there are conjunctions, becoming 
more explicit according to the distinctness of temporal deliverance 
in the conjunction itself; hence to discriminate between clauses in- 
troduced by temporal conjunctions as relative and not relative (or 
absolute) involves a contradiction in terms. Not only in a single 
sentence, but even in a paragraph, a chapter, a volume, the tenses 
(except in a mere list of examples) are relative to each other; no degree 
of asyndeton can weaken this relativity, which is indeed essential 
to logical consistency, to mere sense; but, when this sequence and 
relation of events have been interpreted by mechanism developed 
for the sole purpose, such relativity is made irrepressible; it must be 
accounted generic in any classification, and not treated as the spe- 
cific difference of any subdivision. 

If certain clauses are named “temporal,” as giving the time of 
the main act, this essentially relative characteristic they cannot lose 
even when they have acquired from time the connection of cause or 
concession; this characteristic, as their present or their historic 
bearing, all temporal conjunctions impart to their clauses, even cum- 
inversum, which simply equates the events as each the time of the 
other, through cross-relation of form and sense. 

If these considerations are cogent, we have arrived at two impor- 
tant conclusions: (1) any relative time expressed by the subjunc- 
tive is of a sort entirely unlike that expressed by the infinitive and 
participle; (2) the only other possible temporal relativity is that 
which is common to all temporal clauses whether indicative or sub- 
junctive. The first fact is a protest against confusion of terms; 
the second utterly forbids the proposed principle of classification. 

Having vindicated the absolute temporal individuality of sub- 
junctive-tenses, and having reconciled the indicative and subjunc- 
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tive tenses in temporal clauses on the score of the only temporal 
relativity that it is applicable to either of them, we are constrained 
to enquire whether the use of the one or the other of these moods. 
is connected with any other relativity which by confusion has 
been interpreted as relativity of time. There is such another rela- 
tivity; it is, as ought to be plain from the fact that the choice is be- 
tween moods and not between ¢enses, a relativity of affirmation, of 
which enough for the present purpose has been said in the last par- 
agraph of the section on “ Seguence of Tenses”’ Except in condi- 
tional sentences—a fundamental category of the senténce—every 
dependent indicative statement is first an independent actuality, the 
conjunction being omitted as the test; but no subjunctive, however 
formally independent, is ever held as itself actual; as a generic con- 
dition, assumed and conceded for the sake of argument only in its 
present application, it derives all its apparent actuality from that 
of the main event, of which it is the theoretic antecedent. Hence 
the whole subjunctive, being conditional, together with the indica- 
tive in protasis, is affirmed relatively; but the relativity is modal, 
not femporal ; and to describe the subjunctive in temporal clauses 
as expressing relative time compels the recognition of relative causal 
clauses, relative concessive clauses, and even of relative relative clauses. 
And yet it is into precisely this confusion that Mr. Greenough and 
Dr. Lewis have fallen, presumably out of respect for the Germans.* 
If the former had followed the monograph he has put upon his reg- 
ister, he might have avoided some at least of the detailed mistakes 
I shall soon try to point out; and the latter has not added to his 
reputation by abandoning so learned and so wise a counsellor as 
Dr. Fischer. 

As I do not now propose a constructive view of temporal clauses, 
I record the opinion that Preble’s presentation of cum, taken in con- 
nection with his remarks on the relative pronoun, is adequate for 
practical purposes; and I close with the statement that it is more 
than ten years since my first attempt to expose the fallacy to which 
this section has been devoted. 

CASKIE HARRISON. 
Brooklyn Latin School. 


**Nam Forbigero injuriam faciat qui eum vel minimam rem per se intelligere 
postulet.”’ 


I confess to frequent ground of sympathy with Donaldson when he quotes 
Lachmann’s ‘‘ Nam,” etc., above. 


BOOKS RECHT VED, 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries. By Rudolfo Lanciani, LL. 
D. (Harvard) Professor of Archeology in the University of Rome, Director of Ex- 
cavations for the National Government, and the Municipality of Rome, etc. With 
one hundred illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1888. | 


It is not easy to write of this fascinating book. One is tempted to 
quote at length, and cannot teil when to stop. Dr. Lanciani has al- 
ready achieved an enviable reputation in this country as a lecturer, 
and the present work cannot but add to his reputation. It is a pre- 
sentation of subjects deeply interesting not only to the archeologist, 
but to the general student ; not only to special scholars, but to every 
thinking man and woman. For many years Professor Lanciani has 
had immediate charge of the excavations undertaken by the National 
Government of Italy and by the municipality of Rome. He is there-- 
fore to the last degree familiar with the work which he undertakes 
to describe, and he has the additional good fortune of having been 
able to set forth the results in an untechnical and entirely readable 
manner, 

Some idea of the extent of the excavations may be gained from 
the statements in the preface. Two'hundred and seventy million 
cubic feet of earth have been removed, and besides the vast number 
of antiquities and of works of art brought to light there have been 
stored in the Capitol under his own direction since 1872, 705 am- 
phorz with important inscriptions; 2,360 terra cotta lamps; 1,824 
inscriptions engraved on marble or stone ; 590 works of art interra 
cotta; 405 works of art in bronze; 711 gems; 18 marblesarcophagi; 
152 bass-reliefs; 192 marble statues in a good state of preservation; 
266 busts and heads; 47 objects of gold; 39 of silver; 54 pictures in 
polychrome mosaics; 36,679 coins of gold, silver and bronze, not to 
mention an incredible number of smaller relics and fragments in 
marble, terra cotta, bone, glass, enamel, lead, ivory, iron, copper and 
stucco, These collections do not contain merely common or ordi- 
nary objects. There are masterpieces in every branch of science. 
These objects throw more light on the AID, of Rome than all 
the discoveries of the century before. 


! 
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The first chapter is naturally and properly devoted to the Renais- 
sance of Archzological study. 

Chapter II., on the Foundation and Prehistoric Life of Rome, be- 
gins with an answer to Prof. Henry Middleton’s announcement in 
1885 of the discovery of an Etruscan city of great size and impor- 
tance said to have existed even before the legendary regal period, 
on one of the largest hills in Rome. This answer is of special sig- 
nificance because of Dr. Lanciani’s competence to speak with au- 
thority on the subject. 


‘“ To begin at once with the conclusion, I say that nothing has been found within 
the last sixteen years either in the old or in the new quarters of Rome which can 
give any foundation to Professor Middleton’s theory. What has been ascertained 
confirms fully and corroborates with additional evidence the conclusions at which 
modern science, palzeo-ethnology as well as history, had already arrived, namely, 
that Rome was founded by acolony of shepherds from the Alban Hills, on ground 
which had never been occupied permanently before ” 


This statement the author goes on to prove, and closes an intensely 
interesting chapter with these words :— 


‘‘ Now that I have come to the end of this chapter I feel almost sorry that I have 
contined myself to a strict scientific inquiry in connection with the origin of Rome, 
and have spoken the language of dry exactness when I might easily have abandoned 
myself to the fascination of poetical and legendary. traditions. The duty of a mod- 
ern archeologist is rather hard and unpleasant if he has any spark of enthusiasm 
and poetry in his soul ; compelled as he is to demolish piece by piece feelings which 
have been believed and cherished for centuries, and to refuse credence to legends 
which have inspired artists and writers in the creation of their masterpieces of art 
and literature. I recollect the thrill of emotion which I used to feel—and which I 
now feel in spite of conviction—in reading the speech which Livy attributes to Ca- 
millus when he was trying to stop the emigration of his fellow-citizens to Veii. 
‘ Not without reason did gods and men select this site for the foundation of Rome: 
healthy hills ; a convenient river, equally adapted to inland and maritime trade ; the 
sea not too far off to prevent a brisk international trade, nor so near as to expose 
Rome to the danger of a sudden attack from foreign vessels ; a site right in the 
center of the peninsula,—a site made, as it were, on purpose to allow the city to 
become the greatest city in the world.’ We have seen to our common regret, I 
trust, that no supernatural influence or inspiration, no deep political thought, pre- 
sided over the foundation of Rome; that its origin must be attributed plainly to 
the duris urgens in rebus egestas, the necessity which compelled Alban shepherds 
to look for surer and better pasture grounds. We have seen that even its name is 
a matter of fact name derived from the most noticeable landmark of the place. 
But if we cannot admire the pretended political forethought and wisdom of the 
founders of Rome, we are compelled at any rate to admire their manly vigor, their 
indefatigable energy which led them ina short time to exchange their pastoral rod 
for the scepter of kings and which turned them, to use the expression of Homer, 
from leaders of flocks into leaders of men.” ° 
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The Sanitary Conditions of Ancient Rome are next discussed. 
The author touches upon the proof of the virulence of malaria in 
the first century of Rome’s history afforded by the large number of 
shrines and altars dedicated tothe goddess of fever and to other 
kindred divinities, and then describes chronologically the works of 
improvement designed to check malaria :—I. The construction of 
drains. II. The construction of aqueducts. III: The multiplica- 
tion and paving of roads. IV. The proper organization of public 
cemeteries. V. The drainage and cultivation of the Campagna. 
VI. The organization of medical help. 

From the chapter on public places of resort with its more or less 
familiar stories of luxury and magnificence, we quote :—- 

‘‘ And here I must answer a question which has often been asked of me, namely, 
How isit possible that there was room for so many and such large pleasure grounds 
in a district which we know for a certainty to have been occupied from a very re- 
mote age by public cemeteries ? The careful and almost daily examination I have 
made of the ground, especially in the new quarters of the Viminal and of the Es- 
quiline, enables me to solve the problem easily. The popular cemeteries having 
become offensive to public health, and real hot-beds of disease and contagion, 
Maecenas, the great statesman, decided to make a bold stroke and to destroy the 
evil from the very roots. As I havealready stated in the preceding chapter, he ob- 
tained from his sovereign and friend a grant of that portion of the Esquiline ne- 
cropolis in which human bodies and carcasses, slaves and beasts, were thrown in 
horrible disorder, together with the daily refuse of the town; then buried the whole 
space under an enormous mass of pure earth thirty feet deep and turned that pes- - 
tilential den into smiling gardens,” 

After describing how he came to discover the facts just stated, he 
gives the following illustration of the richness of this quarter in fu- 
nereal remains :— 

“In excavating a space fifty feet long and thirty feet wide within the gardens of 
Licinius Gallienus, we discovered between Feb. 7 and May 27, 1871, five colum- 
éaria, containing 204 inscriptions, 200 lamps, 2 marble and 40 terra cotta cinerary 
-urns, [95 coins, 150 glass perfume bottles, 200 flacons of terra cotta, and a few gold 
finger and ear rings:” 

In the chapter devoted to the House of the Vestals we have an 
account of the origin of the order, their manner of life and the ar- 
rangements of their house. There are chapters also on the public 
Libraries of Rome, the Police and Fire Départments of Ancient 
Rome and the Tiber and Claudian Harbor. 

‘‘Every time a fire took place the prefect of the wigz/es was obliged to open an 
official inquiry, and judge of the case, sitting in court. Of course no penalty was 
inflicted in case of a pure accident ; but if the fire had been caused by negligence, 
the culprit was punished either by a solemn public admonition, or, in the worst 
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cases,. with castigation, the number of strokes being fixed according to the degree of 
the culprit’s responsibility duly ascertained. Incendiaries were handed over to the 
higher court of. the prefect of the city and sentenced to death. However, as the 
spirit of the police regulations of Rome was rather to prevent than to punish, the 
prefect of the vigi/es was authorized to watch and examine kitchens in every house, 
and state whether the supply of water in the kitchen corresponded to the impor- 
tance and size of the house, and whether the furnaces and heating apparatus worked 
properly. Another of his duties was to supervise wardrobes at the entrance of the 
great ¢herme, andto pass judgment upon the wardrobe-keepers, or capsariz, every 
time the loss of wraps or overcoats was complained of by a customer. Imagine 
what the life of these poor magistrates must have been, if they put any particle of 
zeal into the accomplishment of their functions, obliged as they were per totam 
noctem vigilare, and to sit the whole day in court, dealing with the worst class of 
roughs and vagabonds. Some of the cases brought before them were discussed for 
eigteen years ; that is to say, for a space of time considerably longer than that oc- 
cupied by the famous Tichborne case. Near the church of S. Antony, on the Es- 
quiline, inscriptions have been discovered relating to a process instituted in the, 
year 226 of our era by the collegium fullonum, the corporation of washermen, 
against the curator aqguarum, or superintendent of public aqueducts, on account of 
a certain supply of water to which the corporation claimed to be gratuitously enti- 
tled. The controversy lasted from the year 226 to 244, and was finally settled by 
an elaborate sentence of the prefect of police, the very text of which, engraved on 
a marble pedestal, has been discovered in the above-mentioned place.” 


The paper, press work and illustrations (36 of them being full- 
page plates) are worthy of the text, and the binding fully sustains the 
reputation which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have of producing the 
most artistic work in that line that is done in this country. 


Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. Revised by Henry Preble, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. 

The new Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar has nothing in com- 
mon with the old except the name and the subject. ‘Though the 
publishers, out of respect for ‘“ vested rights,” may feel obliged to 
call it Andrews and Stoddard’s, those who use the new edition 
should, and probably will, refer to it as Professor Preble’s. In 
speaking of this difference we are emphasizing a characteristic fea- 
ture of the book. It is a modern grammar, in general well up with 
the times. ‘The author has hit very fairly the proper mean between 
too much learning and too little. We have found no undigested 
scraps of philological fact or theory, and no evidence on the other 
hand of neglect of the principles of scientific grammar. In the 
matter of size, too, the book meets the average want. So far as 
we have noticed, the necessary things are put in, and the useless 
ones left out. Finally Professor Preble has succeeded remarkably 
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in combining correctness and clearness of statement—a sine gua non 
ina school grammar. We have had grammars that were models of 
perspicacity, but so unscientific in method as to actually misrepre- 
sent the facts of the language. And we have had grammars that 
were on the whole scientifically conceived, yet abounding in state- 
ments so vague and inexact as to be practically untrue. Neither of 
these faults will be found in the grammar before us. 

Descending to details, we note among the good features of the 
Grammar the careful marking of the quantity of syllables long by > 
nature, The omission of all reference to the so-called English method 
of pronouncing Latin is to be heartily approved, and, it may be 
hoped, will help to banish that barbarism from our schools. We 
shall of course not reach perfect accuracy in the reproduction of 
Latin sounds, but it is surely better to try to be right than to per- 
sist in being wrong. The short account of vowel and consonant 
change is excellent. In thetreatment of inflection Professor Preble 
is conservative, presenting clearly the distinction between root, stem 
and ending, but avoiding the difficult and disputed questions which 
a minute analysis of forms would involve. 

In the syntax there is evidence of clear and independent think- 
ing upon many subjects, including some of the most difficult points 
in Latin construction. In other cases the author seems to have 
followed the conventional forms of statement in a rather uncritical 
way. For instance a genitive which “indicates that to which a 
thing belongs”’ is classed as Subjective. This is confusing. In zra 
Junonis, Jano is plainly the subject of the act which zra expresses, 
but in domus mei patris the father is in no sense the subject of the 
house. Why not put such cases in a class by themselves, and call 
them Possessive Genitives? On the other hand the Objective 
Genitive is assigned too narrow a field. It is confined to genitives 
with nouns. But surely genitives with verbs are objective, and gen- 
itives with adjectives not less so. In recordatio doloris, memor vir- 
tutis and memint bonorum the genitives are precisely alike in charac- 
ter,—three instances of the objective genitive. Why should they 
not be associated together under a common title? The so-called 
Dative of Service is an example of a meaningless name attached to 
a vaguely defined construction. Some few of the datives of this 
class may ‘“ denote the end or purpose. of an action”; many of them 
certainly do not, as mtht maximae est curae ; butin any case the idea 
of purpose is remote and incidental. The distinctive characteristic 
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of these datives is that they are used with esse or a verb of like 
meaning Zo form a predicate,—are in fact exactly equivalent to a 
predicate nominative. The term Predicate Dative, used by Roby 
and others, would seem to describe the construction quite accu- 
rately. 3 

The subject to which the student of Latin syntax will be likely to 
turn with greatest interest on opening any new Latin Grammar is 
the difficult problem of the use of moods in temporal clauses. Our 
author’s treatment of this topic is thoughtful and suggestive. His 
view of the distinction between the indicative and subjunctive in 
temporal clauses is, in general, that if a temporal relation only is to 
- be expressed, the indicative is used; if a “‘ further relation” exists, 
the subjunctive is used ; but if in the latter case the actual occur- 
rence of the event stated in the temporal clause is to be emphasized, 
the indicative is used. But what is this “further relation” which 
the subjunctive is thought to express? Ina foot note the author 
thus describes it: ‘‘ That is, if one event is to be regarded as caus- 
ing, hindering, or otherwise affecting the other.” But this is still 
rather vague. Is there not a more fundamental distinction, at the 
same time simpler and morecomprehensive ? Evidently our author 
thinks there is, for in a subsequent note in the finest of fine print (at 
the top of page 310) he says: ‘“ The subjunctive with cum is a 
characteristic sabjunctive, as with the relative pronouns.” That is 
to say, if the event stated in the temporal clause simply czdicates or 
marks the time of the main event, the indicative is used; but if it 
is conceived as describing or characterizing the time of the main 
event, the subjunctive is used. That this is the true explanation of 
the use of moods, not only with cum, but with all temporal conjunc- 
tions, the present writer fully believes, and has for several years so 
held and taught. This same view has recently been set forth with 
great fullness by Prof. W. G. Hale in a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Philological Association in 1887. If Prof. Preble holds this 
doctrine, as he seems to do, would it not have been well to have 
stated it—not in a fine print note, but in the coarsest of coarse 
print at the very head of his whole discussion of the subject—as the 
fundamental principle governing the use of moods in temporal 
clauses? The principle is recognized in cum clauses and also in 
those with dum, donec, guoad, (5302, d), but it is apparently ignored in 
clauses with anteguam and priusguam. But these surely form no ex- 
ception, since they are nothing but elliptical cum clauses, cum being 
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omitted after the comparative with guam, as often happens in the 
case of wf after quam. 

Many other chapters in this grammar deserve special mention,—as 
the extremely judicious remarks on Arrangement of Words, and the 
well illustrated discussion of the subject of Versification,—but what 
has been said will indicate the high character of the work as re- 
gards scholarship, scientific accuracy, and skill in expression. What- 
ever doubt we have of its success relates to its adaptation to the 
practical needs of students. It is an excellent grammar for a bright 
pupil, who will be attracted and stimulated by its scholarly spirit. 
It will be appreciated and used advantageously by a wide awake, 
skillful teacher. Whether the average teacher with an average class 
will find it a convenient practical guide toa knowledge of the Latin 
language is a question that can be answered only by trial. 


Memory. What [tts and How to Improve It. By David Kay, F. R.G.S., 
Author of Education and Educators, etc. International Education Series. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York, 1888. 

We do not remember having seen a more sensible book than this 
on the subject of Memory. The author has little faith in arts for 
improving the memory in two or three lessons, but he has unbounded 
faith that systems of education properly conducted will effect in- 
credible improvement in this direction. The more he has studied 
systems of mnemonics the less satisfactory has he found them to be. 
“They are all based on imperfect or mistaken views of the true na- 
ture of memory, and the striking effects sometimes produced by 
them are mere tricks of mental association, which do nothing to- 
wards the improvement of the higher arts of memory, or its devel- 
opment as a whole.” 

The author devotes successive chapters to Memory: What is it ? 
Matter and Mind; The Body; The Senses; Mental Images; Atten- 
tion; Association of Ideas; and Memory, Howto Improve It. About 
half of the body of the book is devoted to quotations from the 
writings of eminent men to fortify or supplement the positions taken 
by the author. As the list just quoted indicates, he has introduced 
a vast amount of matter, which seems not to bear directly on his. 
subject, still it is much of it very interesting and at least indirectly 
valuable. 

In spite of its undoubted value, the reader who takes up this book 
expecting to find a set rule by following which he can turn a bad 
memory into a good one, will be disappointed. The training of a 
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power of the mind is not a thing for which we can give detailed di- 
rections which any child can follow, as we might give directions for 
the manufacture of hydrogen gas; but a thing in which the individ- 
uality of the reader must gather up and digest the discussion before 
him and apply it to his own case, as best he can. The failure to 
recognize this fact lies at the bottom of the charlatanism and small 
success of those quacks who propose in all cases to improve the 
memory by the application of some specific which may have had 
under peculiar circumstances some success in a single case. But it 
will do anyone good to read carefully what thoughtful men say, and 
his success in his own improvement will depend on his ability to 
work out for himself his own salvation. 


Parallel Grammar Series: 

A First Latin Reader and Writer, By C. M. Dix, M. A, 

A German Grammar for Schools. Based on the Principles and Requirements 
of the Grammatical Society. By Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. Part I. Accidence. 

A French Grammar for Schools. Based on the Principles and Requirements 
of thé Grammatical Society. By L. M. Moriarty, M.A. Part I. Accidence. 

An English Grammar for Schools. Based on the Principles and Require- 
ments of the Grammatical Society. Part II,—Analysis and Syntax. By 
A. J. Cooper, F. C. P., and E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools. Based on the Principles and Requirements 
of the Grammatical Society. By E. A. Sonnenschein, M. A. Part I. 
Accidence. 

London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Company. Paternoster Square, 1889. 
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Press, Cambridge. 1889. 
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Luigi D. Ventura. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1889. 
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In the days when fortunes were made by war, and war was a busi- 
ness, the average citizen chiefly needed for such a life but two: edu- 
cational qualifications—physical strength and brute courage. But 
in the age of steam and electricity, when fortunes are made by busi- 
ness and business is war, the average citizen needs for such a life no 
educational qualifications save those that contribute directly to 
money-making—he must be able to read, write, add, multiply, sub- 
tract, divide; and above all, he must have the full and complete use 
of his hands. 

This is the standard of education now set up for the schools by 
our latest political, theoretical and “‘ reform” school-masters. It is 
a proper standard for money-making, and if the ideal to be held up 
to our children is that life is a common struggle, as defined by 
Carlyle, of hogs around a swill trough, it is a proper standard to 
put into the schools, and it ought to be there. ‘Whatever you 
would have appear in the life of a nation that you must put into its 
schools,” said Humboldt. 

A straight line is the shortest distance between two points, and 
the short cut in education is undoubtedly the one to take to master 
the science of money-grubbing. It is useless and unpractical to 
teach our children anything but that which will be directly available 
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for earning their bread and butter. To load them down with “ small 
Latin and less Greek,” with the intricacies of algebra, geometry and 
what not, when their lot in life is to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, day laborers and domestic servants, is to bring the work 
of society to a standstill. To educate and refine everybody is to 
make everyone unwilling to assume these functions, and all will. 
want to live with as little work as possible. 

The educational atmosphere is perfectly hazy with the clamor for 
the useful and the practical. Get money, get it somehow, get it quickly, 
and get it by the educational short cut. The public school, with its 
systematic drill, and daily routine of method and grade work is too 
cumbrous, takes too long, sends out our boys too late for a trade, 
disinclined for work, and spoils our girls for the duties of home and 
wife. Save time! Take the short cut! 

And so, in proof of this distrust of the public school, and of its 
adequacy to give the right kind of training to the masses, we see the 
“‘business college’ crammed full of callow youth, big with the im- 
portance of getting, on fifty-dollar life scholarships (with other 
extras), in from three to six months, a thorough “college” grip on 
copper plate penmanship, “scientific book-keeping,” “actual busi- 
ness,” ‘railroading in all its branches,” “banking,” ‘“ brokerage,” 
““commercial law,” etc., and of having their happy proficiency in the 
same testified to in a highly engraved three-dollar metaphorical 
diploma. 

‘While the average product of these short cuts in education is the 
thirty or forty dollar book-keeper, who will always remain a book- 
keeper, or a subordinate, it should not be forgotten that the man of 
long-time education, even as a book-keeper, secures the larger com- 
pensation, because he is a stronger man in every direction, and a 
man of real power, who is sure to grow into a place of power. In- 
deed, everywhere, it is the men of real education, who mostly win 
success in business, and carry off the best paying positions. 

The popular craze for industrial education as a panacea for our 
educational ills, shows the same distrust of the work of the public 
school, especially in its higher grades. Press, pulpit, politician, 
statesman and school-man unite in a general outcry that the public 
school courses are ‘overloaded with too many embellishments; ” 
that the common English of the fathers is ‘ side-tracked by the 
extras;”’ that public school education is ‘‘spread over too much 
ground; ” that it is a mere “method grinding machine run by teach- 
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ers who are the slaves of routine and red-tapism;” that our public 
school pupils are ‘“‘too much taught;” that “under the wise neg- 
lect”’ of the old time methods boys and girls developed far more 
individuality and strength than under the modern “ coaxing-coddling- 
explaining-everything system;” that the entire tendency of public 
school education is toward the “ abstract;’’ toward the occupations 
that “involve only mental training,” and away from the occupations 
that demand the use of the hands. 

The men in authority are tinctured with the same belief. Mr. 
Lowell, in his Harvard anniversary address, was of the opinion that 
“our public schools teach too little or too much; too little, if educa- 
tion is to go no further; and too many things, if what is taught is 
to be thoroughly taught.” 

Mr. A. S. Draper, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
New York, said in a late annual report: ‘In too many localities 
it happens that such pupils as leave the schools while in the com- 
mon grades, undoubtedly ninety per cent of all, are no better fitted 
for the practical affairs of life than in the earlier days, and it is 
doubted if they are as well.”’ 

Governor Hill, of New York, also commented at length in a late 
message upon the decline of the system of apprenticeship to trades,’ 
alleging that the majority of skilled workmen in his state are from 
foreign countries, and that our boys have turned their backs with 
disdain upon the manual occupations of their fathers, and gone to 
join the innumerable throng of those who are trying to pick up a 
living by unskilled labor, which does not soil and harden the hands. 
Governor Hill also recommends, as a remedy for this great evil, 
making ‘manual labor within certain limits a part of the public 
school system, certainly in the cities and larger towns of the states.”’ 
He is also of the opinion that public school education is drawing its 
pupils away from manual employments. 

In his inaugural address, Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, took 
up the same topic of industrial education, and was thoroughly clear 
and positive in his belief that ‘“‘the main fault of our present system 
is, that it leads directly and inevitably to that. which is abstract, and 
away from that which is practical. It deals in words and signs, 
and not with facts and things. 

The graduate of our average high school, as all experience proves, 
is educated away from what are called industrial pursuits, and into 
a fitness for those employments which involve only mental training. 
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- In short, the head is developed at the expense of the hand, and we- 
are compelled to rely upon the skilled labor of other countries to fill: 
the most lucrative and important positions which our industrial es- 
tablishments offer.” According to this high authority, the engraft- 
ing of industrial, manual training upon our present school system: 
is the natural remedy for this state of things. 

With the highest opinion of the ability and sincerity of the auth- 
ors of these views, we do not believe they are true. We do not 
believe that ‘the main fault of our present (public school) system is. 
that it leads directly and inevitably to that which is abstract and 
away from that which is practical.” 

The present occupation of those who have been educated in the 
public schools should most effectually show the truth or falsity of 
this charge. If true, the majority of. such occupations should be: 
mental in their character; if false, they should be manual, or indus-- 
trial in their character. 

Happily, such data are at hand. The High School at Erie, Pa.,. 
presents statistics bearing directly on these points; and in a high. 
school, if anywhere, the main tendency of public school training: 
should assert itself. 

These are the facts: In the twenty-two years, from September,,. 
1866, to September, 1888, there have been 663 boys in attendance 
at this high school, of whom 66 are still in school, and the rest, 597,. 
are, as far as can be ascertained, engaged in the following pursuits: 


MANUAL, 
Trades, ; ; 99 
Railroaders, , Wid t 24 
Farmers, ; 35 
Laborers, : oe 10: 
Ranchmen, 4. 
Hackmen, 2 
4. 
INDUSTRIAL. 
Business, 214 
Civil Engineers, 9. 
Telegraphers, 8. 
Stenographers, 6. 
Chemists, wh 
Dentists, 4 
Draughtsmen, 7 
Druggists, % 
Clerks, 2 
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MENTAL, 

Lawyers, 19 
Haitors,. , II 
Doctors, 6 
‘Teachers, : II 
Ministers, : 5 
Literature, I 
Singer, : I 
Artist, I 

55 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Army, I 
Navy, : : 4 
Dead and unknown, : 17 

22 


That is to say, out of all the boys who have gone out from this 
high school in these twenty-two years, 520, or 87 per cent, are found 
in manual and industrial occupations, while but 55, or 9.2 per cent, 
are found in purely mental occupations. Does this look as if ‘the 
main fault of our present system is that it leads directly and inevita- 
bly to that which is abstract, and away from that which is practical?’”’ 

To the objection that might be made to classifying “clerks” as 
of an industrial occupation, it may be said that if they are not in- 
dustrial, within the popular meaning of the term, they surely cannot 
be said to be of a mental occupation. Indeed, often times the call- 
ing, of clerk calls for far more manual than mental expertness. 
Besides our book-keepers in bank or store, clerks also include those 
who serve behind the counter, and more frequently than any other, 
the calling of clerk is the first round in the ladder that ends in 
business. 

Though the popular complaint is that our boys are educated away 
from industrial pursuits, the facts about the 972 girls who have 
attended this high school during the same period of twenty-two 
years, are of interest also. 

Of these there were still in school 145, and the rest, 827, were dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Married, 296—35.8 per cent. 


mEhome;. 235—28.4 per cent. 
Teachers, ; 180—21.8 per cent. (nearly) 
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MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 


Clerks, : a20) 
Stenographers, 5 

Trades, § ; 20 

Proof Reader, “ 147.7 per cent. 
Draughtsman, I 

Telegrapher, I 

Domestics, ; 4 | 

Doctor, ; : I—.12 per cent. 
Dead and unknown, 51—6.2 per cent. 


That is, 531, or 64.2 per cent of the entire number are at home or 
married, the most practical spheres of life, for the fulfillment of 
whose high responsibilities there can never be too much education. 

That only 7.7 per cent are engaged in manual and industrial em- 
ployments cannot be cited against our public school system; because 
girls are largely cut off from such employments by the lack of the 
physical strength necessary to perform them, nor can the number 
engaged in the employment of teaching, be also brought forward in 
Support of the charge that our schools are educating their pupils. 
“away from that which is practical.’’ What more practical employ- 
ment than that of the teacher? What calling more useful and valu- 
able to the community than that which trains and moulds the future 
citizens of the republic ? 

It is further charged that, “the graduate of our average high 
school, as all experience proves, is educated away from industrial 
pursuits, and into a fitness for those employments which involve 
mental training.” 

Experience does not sustain the truth of thischarge. Of the boys. 
graduated from the Erie High school since 1866, who are not in 
school, nor dead, 63.4 per cent are in such industrial pursuits as trades,. 
railroading, dentistry, stenography, civil engineering, business, and 
clerking. 36.6 per cent are lawyers, doctors, ministers, editors and 
teachers. These facts carry their own comment. 

Of the girls who have graduated, and not in school, nor dead, 56 
per cent are teachers, 26.8 per cent are married, 11.3 per cent are at 
home, and 5.4 per cent are engaged in industrial pursuits. Though 
the indictment does not lie against our girls, for reasons before given, 
these figures are, nevertheless, suggestive. 

Finally, it is charged that the deficiencies of the public school sys- 
tem compel us “to rely upon the skilled labor of other countries to 
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fill the most iucrative and important positions which our industrialh 
establishments offer.” 

This is a grave charge, and if it were true, the sooner the public 
school system were changed, the better. But it isnottrue. If there 
are more foreign than native skilled laborers filling the lucrative and 
important positions in our industrial establishments, the cause is not 
to be attributed to the character of public school education, but to 
something entirely different. 

There are just as many boys who want to learn trades as there ever 
were, in school, or out of school. In the country there is usually no. 
difficulty in doing so. In our cities, however, the case is different. 
Access to the trades lies very generally through the trade organiza- 
tions. It is well known that in all our large industrial establish- 
ments, the number of apprentices to be admitted to learn a trade is. 
controlled by the trades-unions. They have made very stringent. 
rules regarding the admission of apprentices into a shop, and noth- | 
ing more arouses their rebellion than any attempt to over-ride these 
opinions. The reason is apparent. They want to control the sup- 
ply of skilled labor. For this reason, manual training in our schools 
would be opposed to their purpose, as it would surely tend to increase 
and cheapen the supply of the very labor which they wish to restrict 
and make dearer. 

Again, a trade is seldom thoroughly learned in our large industrial 
establishments. One or two details of the business are the general 
average of our modern workman’s knowledge of his trade. When 
a boy is put to learn a trade in Europe, he learns it in every part, 
and is kept at it for years. When he leaves it, he leaves it a skilled 
workman. ‘These are the men, whether native or foreign, who only 
are competent “to fill the most lucrative and important positions.”’ 
No others are competent. If it be a foreigner, then, who carries off 
our industrial prizes, one reason, at least, lies in the nature of our 
industrial system, rather than in any apparent fault of our public 
school system. 

Again, if our boys are turning their backs on the manual occupa- 
tions of their fathers, it is oftentimes not a matter of deficiency in 
public education, but of laxity in home education. Have we, of the 
passing generation, been as particular with our boys as the fathers of 
former generations? Have we not all heard of a time when a boy 
who got to be along in his teens, was accosted as follows: “ Well, 
John, what are you going to be? It’s now time for you to learn a 
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trade, and what would you like to be—a carpenter—a blacksmith, a 
mason, a miller, or what?” A momentous question, truly, for John, 
and if John couldn’t decide it, it was generally decided for him. Is 
there not a good deal of drift and carelessness in the decision of 
this question, with too many parents now-a-days? And if there are 
fewer boys learning trades, is not another reason found in the easy 
shiftlessness of too many parents ? 

Industrial education—instruction. in the principles of drawing and 
construction, and in the principles of the various trades—is un- 
doubtedly a proper thing for our laboring population to get; but it 
cannot be imparted successfully as a part of a public school instruc- 
tion, without changing the entire character and scope of our public 
school courses. They would have to be reduced to a minimum in 
order to make room for the industrial feature. And we venture to 
say that any such course, combining both the mental and industrial 
features, will give, in the long run, but a worthless smattering of 
either. 

A writer in a late number of the /orum, evidently a theoretical 
schoolmaster, advocates the teaching in our public school of enough 
English to read, speak and write intelligently, (not correctly) spell- 
ing to the extent of the words ‘“‘a boy himself uses, and not those 
others use,” grammar only by talking it, a little arithmetic, and still 
less geography, and then, upon this, a course of industrial education, 
on the ground that ‘a boy who is working with his mind and hands 
both, will think twice as fast, and twice as hard as when he is work- 
ing with his head alone,” and that “if his hand can be got to work 
it will coax his mind along with it.” All very fine and very plausi- 
ble! But our schoolmaster loses sight of the fact that muscular or 
manual effort exerted uniformly in one direction, as in the learning 
of a trade, or the handling of tools, soon becomes largely automatic 
and mechanical, and requires very little mental effort at all, in fact, 
often allows the thoughts to be a thousand miles away. 

According to this educational theory, nothing should be taught in 
our schools, but the average boy’s (not the average man’s) vocabu- 
lary of three or four hundred words, fundamental addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division; and thus the strongest type of an 
intellectual man should be an ordinary carpenter, mason or mechanic 
because he combines. in himself this happy union of elementary 
English and manual skill. Is he? 
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So great has been the progress in science and the useful arts in 
“the last half century, that our public schools, even to teach the most 
practical things, have to teach now, in the higher grades, at least, a 
good many things. 

Fifty years ago the telegraph was just finding practical issue from 
the brain of Morse. Fifty years ago the railroad was in its infancy; 
the steam engine and the locomotive were primitive affairs; some of 
the greatest discoveries in chemistry and physics, and their wonder- 
ful application to the arts were not yet made. Fifty years ago the 
three R’s were perhaps educationally sufficient for all the practical 
purposes of life; but now, in the age of the telephone and the type- 
writer, of the marvelous application of electricity, and the achieve- 
ments of machinery, public school education, even to be most 
severely practical, must necessarily involve more than the traditional 
three R’s of the fathers. To make industrial education the chief 
work of our public schools, or even a part of their work, would 
-cripple or destroy their proper function. It is not their business to 
be a feeder of the great labor supply. With industrial education as 
their main feature, they could be nothing else. From that day the 
masses would lose forever the opportunity of higher education. That 
would henceforth be a luxury only of the rich. 

Cut off from the masses the boon of higher education, teach the 
children of the people, your child and my child, the child of the 
laboring poor and the mechanic, who constitute 65 per cent. of the 
enrollment, even in our high schools,* and we take the first step in 
-separating the people of the country into castes as permanent and as 
sharply defined, if not as numerous, as those of India. Such an ed- 
ucational system would be the knell of republicanism. With such a 
system the Declaration of Independence would have been an impos- 
sibility, and the Revolution would never have occurred. 

The problem of industrial education must be solved independently 
of the public schools. That they should prepare our boys and girls 

* For the last two years, the ‘‘rich” and ‘‘ poor” statistics in the Erie High 
School, are as follows:— 

Whole number in attendance—347. 

No. whose parents have no property assessment: 54, or 15.5 per ct. 

From nothing up to $ 250, 149, or 40.1 per cent. 
a Oe Sh FB (500,200,108. 57.07 per cent. 
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for manual employments is an idea born, originally, of demagogism. 
It is not their business to make masons, Carpenters, blacksmiths and’ 
shoemakers, but to instill the habits of mind that will make a better 
mason, a better carpenter, a better blacksmith, and a better shoe- 
maker, than would be possible without such training. The mind’ 
moves the hand. And with mznd behind them, even the pick, the 
shovel and the axe are conscious tools. ) 

All work is honorable. That is.a lesson which the young should 
ever learn; but it is also honorable for them to learn that those 
are not the noblest occupations in life which call for one unending 
round of ceaseless, daily toil. Progress, culture, Civilization, happi- 
ness, lie in the struggle from the lower to the higher forms of labor; 
from the empire of the hand to the empire of the mind. To teach 
otherwise is to cut off the strongest incentive to a boy’s best effort. 
and a girl’s highest hope. 

To teach men the practical things of life, which life itself will be 
sure to teach, is not so much education as to train the individual in- 
tellect of all, and so to find out who are competent to increase the- 
general welfare by occupying the highest positions of life. To teach 
knowledge of self, to promote morality and refinement through the 
teaching of self-discipline and self-control; to lead these young human 
souls ‘to see that the highest, as it is the only permanent, content 
is to be obtained, not by grovelling in the rank and steaming valleys. 
of sense, but by continual striving towards those high peaks where, 
resting in eternal calm, reason discerns the undefined but bright. 
ideal of the highest Good, ‘a cloud by day, a pillar by night’ ” this, 
and this only, is education. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
PIV Os 1 OV: 


GEORGE W. EVANS, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


So much has been done in the way of coéperation of libraries and 
schools in other cities, that considerable pressure has been felt in the 
Boston library for the establishment of similar relations. The prob- 
lem is, however, in many respects a new one. The community to 
be served is larger than any of those where the freest school privi 
leges have been granted. The library has other and important 
functions to discharge, not only to its constituency of miscellaneous 
readers, but to the higher world of science and literature, where the 
value of its services is not less appreciated than the liberal and cor- 
dial manner in which they are extended. The schools are an im- 
mense system, classified, supervised and minutely organized, with 
every hour of their time accounted for on a schedule, and with a 
membership in the high schools alone of about three thousand. So 
wide is the sphere of action and so automatic the complicated parts 
of such institutions, that a wise conservatism does not rebel at acer- 
tain amount of unresponsiveness and inconsiderateness, and _hesi- 
tates to make radical innovations. But the situation is one which, 
on account of the rapid growth of American cities, must ‘soon re- 
peat itself elsewhere, and if any solution can be found it will be of 
value as a precedent. 

It is an obvious advantage to be able to point to the experience 
of this very library; what has been done is significant as showing 
what are regarded as the limits of public library work. 

Probably the widest limitations ever set to such work here or in 
any similar library is that indicated by a well-known experiment in 
connection with grammar-school work in 1880. This experiment 
has been frequently described,* and needs only the briefest mention 
here. It was intended to furnish sets of duplicates of a desirable 
book for class study; the book was to be preferably a story; the 
study was to be directed to the appreciation of the book as a unit 

of design, and it considered the minutest details of description and 


*Twenty-ninth annual report of the Trustees of the Boston Public Library, 1880. 
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conversation with reference to their effect upon the general pur- 
pose of the narrative. The idea was estheticism in its simplest and 
most practical form, and the results of the experiment were in the 
highest degree satisfactory. It has come about, however, that the 
school committee now furnish the books, and that the Opportunity 
for the work has, for the present, run somewhat ahead of the appre- 
ciation of its merits. It is, however, established as a valuable part 
of the grammar school course; and it is particularly valuable for 
‘our purpose because it was endorsed as suitable work fora library 
by library experts; although, by what is now regarded rather as a 
political accident than as forethinking judgment, it has fallen from 
the library’s hands, 

The Boston Public Library was opened in 1852, with about 10,000 
volumes, and now contains in the central building alone 350,000, 
There are nine branch libraries in different sections of the city, 
most of them containing upwards of 12,000 volumes each; some of 
these are made upon other collections as nuclei, as where a suburb 
has been annexed, or where some generous or moribund society has 
devoted its library to the public use. The Central building contains 
two departments; the Bates Hall, with about 300,000 volumes, is 
supposed to contain only books of permanent value, and the Lower 
Hall has, including duplicates, about 50,000, selected for their pop- 
ular interest. 

The difference in the character of these two collections is strikingly 
shown in the circulation: the Bates Hall makes on the average 658 
issues per day, about 200 of these being for home use; the Lower 
Hall, with only one-sixth as many books, circulates 605 per day, 
and of these more than 500 are for home use. The other issues are 
‘simply consulted in the building, the borrower returning them before 
he leaves. 

Any citizen of Boston is entitled to take for home use one book 
from the Lower Hall or from any branch, and also, if he chooses, 
one book from the Bates Hall. He may alsoconsult as many books 
as he chooses in the building. The only restrictions on his privi- 
leges are that he must return a book in two weeks,* and that he can- 
not take away rare books or books so conditioned in the gift. 

The library costs the city about 120,000 dollars per year, and has 
an available income from its private funds of about 8,co0oo0 dollars. 
The circulation, including all the branches averages about 3,000 


*Recent fiction and juveniles in one week. 
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issues per day, though it sometimes exceeds 7,000. This represents. 
a cost to the city of more than twelve cents per issue, although of 
course the circulation might be largely increased without materially 
affecting the total expenditure. Any expedient for increasing the 
circulation would have to justify itself as to expense by coming well 
within this twelve-cent limit. 

It is becoming in a responsible institution to resist hasty innova- 
tion; but it can be shown that without nearly so much innovation as 
is indicated in the plan referred to at the beginning of this article, 
much can be done by a great library to help the high schools in its 
neighborhood. There is no need, for the purpose we have in mind, 
to purchase large sets of duplicates, nor to alienate from the main 
circulation any appreciable number of volumes for an unreasonable 
time. We shall not ask the Library to give the pupil time to read 
a whole book; but only to allow him to get a glimpse of some pic- 
ture, some bright thought, some vivid description, that may serve to 
broaden or sharpen his view of some important place, or epoch, or 
personage. 

For such purposes teachers of subjects like history and English 
literature wish to be able to give each pupil who can profit by it the 
privilege of reading in some book outside of the regular school cur- 
riculum. One book can do duty among three or four pupils, who 
would take turns in its use until the work of the class had passed 
to some other subject. So far from duplicates being needed it is. 
very desirable that as many different books as possible be obtained,. 
so that the class may live a broader literary life. In conversation 
with each other, pupils will interchange views, and striking or in- 
teresting books will be well advertised. It is hardly expected that 
such reading will be made the basis for recitation, except so far as. 
the pupil may of his own notion undertake, or except what he may 
be required to do in composition work. Only conscientious teach- 
ers will favor it, for it cannot be made to count directly in statistics;. 
and only scholarly teachers can carry it out vigorously; so that the 
flourishing of this device in any school may be taken as a decidedly 
healthy symptom. Of course it is not new to the science of teaching. 

The plan of giving the teacher the privilege of taking out ten, 
twenty, or thirty books is open to objection because where one teacher 
would have a class of only thirty or forty to supply, some other 
teacher would have to forage for a class of a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred; where one teacher taught only history and could con- 
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centrate his work on that, some other would have to teach English 
and civics as well, and the privilege must be divided up. Moreover 
classes change in size, and schools change in Organization; so that 
if the teachers’ cards were specially adjusted to meet one condition 
of things, the progress of a few months might make the privilege 
practically of little avail. 

On the other hand whatever plan is adopted should be one from 
which the Library can withdraw in case of failure with as little loss 
as possible; one which will not require continual conferences be- 
tween teachers and librarians to keep it in working order; one in 
which the books used in the schools should not be cut off from the 
natural work of the Library, but should preserve a living connec- 
tion with the great heart of the system. One expedient which seems 
to satisfy these requirements, is the following, which was adopted at 
a meeting of the high-school teachers of Boston last December, 
and is now awaiting the approval of the school and library authori- 
ties:— . 

One card, of the kind to be called the high-school pupil’s card, 
should be issued to each pupil, to enable him to take out and to keep 
for two weeks a book which bears upon some subject‘ of school work. 
Its possession should not interfere with-the possession and use of 
an ordinary citizen’s card for miscellaneous reading. The card 
should be in the custody of the teacher, and its use should be sub- 
ject to his direction. 

Under this plan the teachers availing themselves of it would di- 
vide up among themselves the pupil cards belonging in any class, 
and the pupils would get the books for the teacher to dispose of ac- 
cording to his judgment. 

The number of books allotted to a school and the accounts with 
the library are thus automatically regulated. The question of re- 
sponsibility is, however, somewhat complicated. Nominally, the 
pupil borrowing is directly responsible for the book he borrows, but 
he is in fact merely a messenger for the teacher, who may lend the 
book. successively to two or three pupils not charged with it on the 
Library’s accounts. To cut the Gordian knot the teacher can be 
held responsible for all loans upon these cards, and he, having it 
within his power to restrict in any way all loans to pupils, may pro- 
tect himself as he pleases. 

The usual penalty for delinquency, namely, the forfeiture of all 
Library privileges, can be held over the pupils, and will make the 
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matter even a little simpler than the lending of city books, for which 
the teacher is now held personally responsible. In several years’ 
experience with substantially the same plan, at Worcester, no disas- 
ter has occurred. Pik 

This device is, however, open to objection on the part of certain 
schools in this city. Many of the pupils live at a distance from the 
Central Library, where the most effective help can be given, and 
some in fact are distant from any branch. The library will perhaps 
be made a not unobjectionable rendezvous, where young people of 
both sexes will be much thrown together with little or no supervi- 
sion; complaint has heretofore been made at the South End Branch 
from this cause. Of course this does not hold as an objection to 
any proper plan of coeducation, and has not arisen where such a 
plan is in operation. Furthermore there will often be books that 
cannot leave the possession of the Library, and it will be almost im- 
possible to have them at any place where all the pupils can have 
convenient access to them; certainly this will be true in the case of 
high-schools not situated near a branch. 

It may therefore be expected that in such cases the Library will 
soon get into the way of furnishing transportation to the schools. 
The expense would not be great; taking the case of the Girls’ High 
School, where there are about 800 pupils in one building, the boxes 
would go once a day for five days in a week at, say, forty cents per 
day. Two dollars per week for forty weeks amounts to eighty dol- 
lars. At many of the high schools the transportation would be in- 
cluded in the expense of a neighboring branch library. Supposing 
each pupil to take out one book a month, on the average, the cir- 
culation of the library would be increased 8,000 issues, at an addi- 
tional expense of one cent per issue. The school on the other 
hand would thus have the use of a well-selected library, of 8,000 
volumes which contains no dead material, and which is not doomed 
to a year of inactivity for the sake of occasional use by classes. 
The contrast here suggested between this privilege and the most 
prosperous of school libraries is obvious. 

It may be found that when this plan is introduced it is hampered 
by conflict with the ordinary school routine; the teacher will not 

care to carry the burden of such extensive responsibility and such 
incessant accounting as the full operation of such an expedient as 
this would entail. With very moderate pushing the issues would 
amount to three or four a month for each pupil, and would easily 
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cover an increase in the circulation of 25,000 issues. ‘Then for am 
expense of two cents per issue, that is of five hundred dollars per- 
year, a high-school branch could be established. This system seems. 
to be all that the most enthusiastic teacher could desire; it is de- 
scribed as follows:— 

The high-school branch system. 

To each high-school availing itself of this privilege, books for col- 
lateral reading, preferably not duplicates, would be sent from time 
to time on the requisition of a teacher, under such further regula- 
tion as the trustees might prescribe, and these books would be in. 
active circulation while they remained in the school. It is not ex- 
pected that any book would need to be kept longer than two weeks, 
or that the entire number of books charged to the school at any 
time would materially exceed the membership of the school; but the: 
conditions of this privilege should be elastic, so that any reasona- 
ble extension of it, which would not injuriously interfere with. the 
rights of the rest of the community, might be readily sought and 
granted. 

This collection of books would be kept ina suitable room to be- 
provided by the School Committee; would be in the care of an as- 
sistant paid by, and responsible to, the Boston Public Library, and 
would be in other respects administered as a branch of that insti- ” 
tution; except that its use should be restricted to pupils and teach-. 
ers of the school for which it is established. 

The effect on the Library of the adoption of any of these expe-- 
dients could hardly be harmful. The use of books in connection 
with school studies brings such books to the notice of other mem-- 
bers of the pupil’s family and thus creates a demand fora more- 
serious kind of reading. This has been noticed at the Jamaica 
Plain branch. In fact librarians have recently found that the mere 
exhibition of attractive books of history or travel in the delivery- 
room is enough to add materially to the circulation in those sub- 
jects. Again it will be seen that the need is not for a number of 
duplicates, but for diferent books on the same subject; so that books. 
obtained for these purposes would be available for the ordinary uses. 
of the Library. Moreover the pressure upon the Library for new 
books on these subjects would be helpful and doubtless very ac- 
ceptable. 

The aim of cooperation between a public library and the schools. 
must be to help not only the scholar but the teacher to perform in. 
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the best way the duties of his place. One of the most important 
helps for a teacher is the opportunity for private study that a large 
library furnishes, and such opportunity should be made as free as is - 
compatible with a regard for the public needs. In many cities the 
teachers have extended privileges, that is to say, they may take out 
more books and may keep them longer than the citizen in general. 
It is often said by the authorities of the Boston Public Library that 
this privilege was once granted—though not within the memory of 
anybody now in control there—and that statistics showed an abuse 
of the privilege. We can only hope that our brethren in other cities 
will not estimate our trustworthiness by such dim and unsavory tradi- 
tions as these seem to be. 

The claims of the teachers are two-fold: first, they are engaged 
in public work that is especially concerned with books; and, sec- 
ondly, they represent an aggregate of book-using youth, and claim 
for them special library rights in proportion to their numbers.  Fi- 
nally it may be said that in helping the work of the schools the Li- 
brary will come into more cordial relations with the people, and be 
surer of that financial support without which it cannot live, and for 
which it must depend on a liberal public opinion. 


THE GERMAN HISTORICAL SEMINAR. 


FRED M. FLING, LEIPZIG. 
I: 


It can be affirmed with little fear of contradiction, that as a rule 
the American student arrives in this country in deep, if not total 
ignorance of the organization and working of the university. This, 
however, should not be a matter of surprise, for even the Germans 
themselves, when first enrolled, have no very clearly defined ideas of 
the operation of the ponderous machine. The college man that can 
recall the first months of his Freshman year, will perceive that this 
is both possible and natural; the majority of German students that 
come up to the universities are as fresh as the lads from the country 
getting their first insight into college life. But there is one feature 
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of the work here, with which the men become acquainted very 
slowly ; some even finish their course without having seen it at first 
hand. Ireferto the seminar. To the truth of this statement, I have 
an unimpeachable witness. 

In October last, at the opening of the semester, a university news- 
paper made its appearance. It is called the ‘“ Leipziger Univer- 
sitats Zeitung ’”’ and is a small, four page weekly witha large amount 
- of advertising matter, a sufficient number of official notices and 
perhaps a page and a half of reading matter. The latter consists 
largely of communications from the students upon subjects ranging 
from a problem in the number of one’s ancestors, to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Greek diphthong az. In the first number, the 
editor referred to the pressing need of such a paper and sketched 
briefly the nature of the subjects to be treated in its columns. Of 
the first the need of such a publication no American student here 
entertains the shadow of a doubt ; what appears to them most sur- 
prising is the fact that while for some years, every college of any 
size in our own country has possessed its well edited periodical, the 
second largest university in Germany has just reached the conclusion 
that it is advisable to have a newspaper of its own. 

One of the subjects treated in this first number was the seminar ;. 
let the editor himself, who is evidently an old university man, tell 
his own tale, and unless I err very much, the American that regards 
the German university as the highest and most perfect type of an 
institution of learning and believes every German student to be a 
Solon in intellect and a Sisyphus in industry will receive a figurative 
rap on the head conducive to clearer vision. 

‘With the yearly increasing demands made upon the candidate at 
examinations, an effort has been constantly made from the side of 
the university to lighten study through the organization and strong 
support of seminars, institutes and societies. This is not the place to 
refer to the advantages that an attendance of several years upon a 
seminar brings to the candidate, it may be sufficient to recall the 
fact, that with the theological faculty, proof of a long seminar 
attendance is required at the examination, and that also with the 
philosophical faculty, attendance on seminars is regarded with favor; 
and how far distant are we from that point of time, when also in 
this faculty participation in practical exercises will be obligatory? 
In the semi-annual catalogue of lectures, all the institutes, etc., ex- 
isting at the university are, to be sure, presented, dbutin so few words 
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that the reader remains completely uninformed as to the nature, claims, 
and objects of the same. The secret dislike, which, indeed, the great 
majority of young students feel toward such institutions, is, thro’ such 
kind of publications, in no way lessened, and how many a Student, in 
spite of the best of motives, prefers not to enter the seminar, since he 
does not know what goes on in them nor what will be required of hin. 
It may, therefore, repay the trouble through this publication which 
should promote the interests of the students, 40 zustruct the members 
of the university upon the organization, demands, and aims of the sem- 
inars, institutes, etc., existing at the University of Leipzig, thus bring- 
ing nearer to them a means of study, for which large sums are yearly 
expended; but which now benefit only the relatively small number of par- 
ticipants.” 

There is the whole matter in a nutsbell; the seminar is looked 
upon as the institution upon which the Germans rest their reputation 
for superior historical instruction, and yet, the ignorance in regard 
to this work is so general, and the number of students engaging in 
it so noticeably small, that the subject demands the first place in the 
first paper published at this university. In following numbers, the 
editor proceeded to enlighten his readers by publishing articles 
describing the work of the different seminars and institutes, 

My work, thus far, has made me acquainted only with the histor- 
ical seminar and in that with the division for modern history, and I 
candidly confess that I do not come to the treatment of my subject 
with a mind filled with wonder; the elevation of spirit in which I 
journeyed to this Mecca of the rgth century has left me, and I am 
now presumptuous enough to believe that while the idea at the 
foundation of this work is undoubtedly correct, yet in the hands of 
American scholars the system is capable of development that it has 
never yet attained in Germany. 

It is not my intention to indulge, to any great extent, in general- 
izations; my own criticism I shall reserve until the close, devoting 
the major part of the article to a close, even minute description of 
the organization and working of the seminar; the reader will then 
be in a position to form an independent judgment and to test the 
truth of my conclusions. 

As the university paper stated, notices of the aiteren seminars, 
institutes, and societies are given in the semi-annual catalogue; here 
is a sample: 
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“Exercises of the royal historical seminar: D. ph. Maurenbrecher, 
P. O.: a) upon Tacitus Germania, Saturday 11~-1., b) upon questions 
of Reformation history Wednesday, 6-8, gratis. 

That is the whole of it. If I were to paint a modern Tantalus, I 
would represent him as a student searching for information in a 
German university catalogue. There is not a word on the steps to 
be taken in order to become a member of the seminar. Perhaps, 
when our grandsons come over here to study—although I hope be- 
fore that time Germans will study at American universities—they 
may meet with an zzmovation in the form of a catalogue containing 
the requisite amount of information. From outside sources, or 
from the professors’ notice on the bulletin board at the beginning of 
the semester, the student learns that he must meet the director in 
person at the hour stated in the notice. It is only necessary to call 
at his house, state your desire to take part in the work and give your 
name. 

About two weeks after the opening of the semester, the first meet- 
ing occurs. From this point on, I consider it desirable to give my 
own experience, as it may add something to the vividness of the 
picture, and I shall not lay myself open to the charge of making 
general statements that are not supported by facts. What I describe 
is what I actually experienced; whether this picture is true in all its 
details of work in other universities, I am unable to say. 

An American needs all his mother wit to enable him to make his 
way during the first few months at Leipzig. The buildings of the 
academic department alone occupy nearly all the space enclosed by 
four streets, and the interior courts, intricate passages and antiqui- 
ties of a like nature, are quite sure to perplex a man coming froma 
city where all the houses front on the street and every foot of ground 
is not utilized for building purposes. The rooms of the historical 
seminar are at No. 7 Universitatsstrasse, on the fourth floor: From 
one side, there is a view of the narrow street with its noise and 
bustle; from the back, one looks out upon the odd, red roofs of the 
buildings surrounding the little court, where the handmaid of a 
neighboring restaurant is busy at her after dinner work of polishing 
copper kettles; I will testify to her industry and skill. Everything 
smacks of age; the exterior of the building, blackened by the 
weather, the stone corridors with their generous coating of white- 
wash, the winding stone stairs, worn by the passing of many feet, all 
speak of years long past. | 
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On the fourth floor, a little ‘‘winded ” by the long climb, I paused 
before two substantial hard-wood doors, very modern in appearance,. 
bearing above them, in large letters, the words “ Historisches Semi- 
nar.” At the side of the door, was a German boot cleaner, with its. 
brushes on top, sides and bottom; it struck meas good enough to 
import into the States. The members of the seminar admit them- 
selves with a latch-key; others depend upon the bell answered by 
the senior librarian. Passing through the convenient ante-room, with . 
its coat and umbrella rack and its bowls with running water and an 
abundance of soap and‘ towels—suggestive of clean hands and 
consequently unsoiled pages, —I entered Room No. III, occupied by 
the divisions in Mediaeval and Modern History. 

The whole number of rooms devoted to the work of the historical 
seminar, inclusive of the ante-room, is five. Three face upon the 
street; No. I, Ancient History, No. II, used for a library, No. III, 
Mediaeval and Modern History, while No. IV, a small room back 
of No. III, used by students that are writing their theses and pre- 
paring for examination, extends into the court. The ground plan 
thus resembles an L, with No. III at the angle and the corridor and 
ante-room inside the arms and toward the court. I might remark 
here, in passing, that the corresponding departments, from the 
ground floor up are used for the various seminars and institutes. 

All the members of the different divisions were present in room 
No. III, on this evening, as Dr. Maurenbrecher, the director, was 
to organize the work. I was acquainted with no one but the Pro-: 
fessor, and naturally did not feel quite “‘zu Hause.” As I entered 
the apartment, at a few minutes after six, I was at once captivated 
by the scene taken in ata glance of the eye; the room was well 
filled with students, some reading at the long tables, some standing 
in little groups engaged in low conversation, while the shaded lights, 
and the book-cases in the dusky back-ground, gave a charm to the 
picture that I at once acknowledged. 

Before the Professor appeared, I had an opportunity to get a men- 
tal photograph of my surroundings. The room is of good size, 
almost square, and quite high-posted, two small pillars lending their 
support to the roof. Four windows look out upon the streets, while 
one in the corner by the ante-room, gives a view of the court. This 
of course, I learned later, for at the time, cheap but serviceable cur- 
tains shut out the night and added to the general cosiness of the 
interior. I noticed three entrances, each with double doors, the 
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first from the ante-room, the second from the small’library-room No. 
Il. and the third from No. III. The doors of the latter stood wide 
open, but I was not in a position to observe what was passing within. 
There are three book-cases, one between the doors on the side, a 
second between the entrance from No. II. and the street wall, and 
the last occupying the whole of the opposite side of the room; I 
should judge that together they contain.three thousand volumes. 
In the small room are perhaps two hundred more, consisting of 
reprints, each book of great size and weight. While sitting in this 
room last week, studying my surroundings with some curiosity, I 
was struck by the fact that there is only one thing in it not really. 
necessary, and even that, a small picture, has its razson a’ éire ; it is 
the photograph of a former professor of history, a man of great 
promise, the years of whose life filled only a half century. The 
work-table, the principle article of furniture, is of hard wood and 
consists of three parts of unequal length ; it resembles an L in shape 
with the longer sidé toward the ante-room and the opening toward 
No. IV. Cane-seated chairs, with backs as straight as ramrods, 
convey no suggestions of luxury or repose, but as I observed the gas- 
jets adjustable at any height, with their large shades; the stout 
black-walnut book-rack, for ponderous tomes; the safety ink-bottles, 
-the well-filled match-holders, and the little saucers for burnt match- 
es and cigar ashes, I confessed to myself that at least everything is 
very conveniently arranged. The same story of dollars for the 
necessary, but not a cent for the superfluous, is told by the manilla 
matting on the floor ; the table in the corner by the court window, 
bearing its burden of historical publications ; the stand near by with 
its half dozen atlases: the big clock ticking away with genuine 
German steadiness and persistency ; the small black-board, and the 
step-ladders. But one thing is lacking to complete the picture ; I 
had not been ten minutes in the room, before I was prepared to — 
take oath that the windows had not been opened since the Reforma- 
tion and I saw no other way of smuggling in an exhilarating breath 
of that most generously provided of all nature’s gift, yet so seldom 
found except under the open sky—pure air. My imagination be- 
came so lively, that it almost seemed as if I could distinguish the 
different generations that have labored here, now rendered immor- 
tal by the bad tobacco they smoked. 

The hands of the clock indicated the first quarter after six, and 
suddenly a solemn stillness pervaded the apartment. Each man, 
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standing up by his chair, turned his face toward the room No. IV, at 
the door of which Prof. Maurenbrecher appeared. A chair had been 
placed for him at the extremity of the short arc of the table, and 
near the door through which he had entered. Reaching this he 
acknowledged the presence of the students by a bow and “ good 
evening, gentlemen,” and then, with a wave of the hand, requested 
them to be seated, while he remained standing, his hand on the back 
of the chair. I had met him twice before, but now, as he made his 
introductory remarks, I had an opportunity to study him more care- 
fully, more at my leisure. 

It is well to recognize at the outset, that the professor is the life of 
a seminar; almost everything depends upon the individuality of the 
man, as he gives the color to the whole work. Maurenbrecher has 
made a name as a writer on Reformation history, and it is from that 
period, for the most part, that he selects the subjects for study and 
discussion. To sit at the same table with a man that has given forty 
years of his life to the investigation of a historical period, to listen 
to his criticisms and suggestions, will firea young student as nothing 
else can... The Professor bears a striking resemblance to the pictures 
I have seen of our Mr. John Fiske. He is very stout and weighs, I 
should think, more than three hundred pounds. He always dresses 
in black, wearing a frock coat and huge, black felt hat, and is a bit 
negligent about his attire. His head is massive; the forehead high, 
and the hair thin and turning gray. His face is decidedly German, 
and consequently gives an impression of heaviness that is, however, 
largely counteracted by the pair of remarkably keen eyes peering 
through the gold-bowed spectacles. His moustache, and the beard 
—that strongly objects to growing anywhere but on the chin—have 
already been touched by time’s magic fingers. He is much given to 
gesticulation by way of emphasis, and often punctuates with his left 
hand, the thumb and forefinger being brought together and the palm 
turned out; any one that has ever heard him lecture will at once rec- 
ognize this characteristic. His voice, when in full swing, recalls very 
vividly the first words of the “ Watch on the Rhine.” A good point 
—made either by himself or by the students—calls forth a laugh that 
shakes him as if he were a pot of jelly. 

But while I was thus engaged in studying the Professor, I also 
listened attentively to his instructions to thestudents. This informa- 
tion might be summed up under three heads: (a) preliminary re- 
marks, (2) hints upon historical investigation and study, and (¢) rules 
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and regulations of the seminar. As regards the first, I was struck 
by his statement that the attendance—some 56 in all—was larger 
than ever before. Consider in connection with this that there are 
more than 3,000 students at the university, and it becomes at once 
evident that a relatively small number are studying history. On the 
second point, he gave as the rule of investigation, the advice once 
given by Niebuhr, under whom Maurenbrecher studied, “ Follow up, 
your subject until no man on God’s earth knows more about it than 
you do.” The Professor remarked with a laugh that it is a rather 
difficult thing to do. Some knowledge of geography he considered 
necessary, but did not lay great stress upon the importance of that 
study in connection with history. An acguaintance with the modern 
languages, English, French, German, Italian and Spanish, he declared 
indispensible to the historian. Russian, he added, is more difficult 
to master, but the man that will devote himself to that study, hasan 
almost unexplored field before him. He then read over the rules 
and regulations, keeping up a-running commentary and softening his 
remarks upon fines by a good natured laugh. I drew from his 
remarks that the rules were the outgrowth of experience, and that 
the welfare of the seminar demands a rigid enforcement of them. I 
tested them the first week, and the experiment cost me a mark and 
ahalf; I went out without extinguishing the gas. It is needless to 
say that I considered it expedient to make myself more thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of the aforesaid rules. 


STATUTE OF THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SEMINAR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LEIPZIG. 


SECTION 1. The rooms of the historical seminar are open, during 
the semester, on week days, from 9 in the morning until 10 in the 
evening; on Sunday and holidays, from ro in the morning until 7 in 
the evening. 

Of exceptional closing, notice will be given in advance. 

§ 2. To exercises and work in Ancient history, room No. I is de- 
voted; to exercises and work in Medieval and Modern history, 
rooms No, III and IV. 

§ 3. Membership in the historical seminar is always acquired for 
one semester.* ‘The members take part in the exercises of one or 


* Fall semester from middle of October to the middle of the following March; 
Summer, from middle of April to middle of August. 
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more of the divisions; they have the right, also, to make use of the 
library and other arrangements of the seminar. 

§ 4. Whoever wishes to become a member, must at the beginning 
of the semester, give notice to that one of the academical teachers in 
charge of the division in whose exercises he would participate. The 
admittance into the seminar, follows thereupon through the director, 
who by the “ Handschlag,” pledges each member to a conscientious 
fulfillment of the obligations undertaken, and to an exact observance 
of the measures already taken, or that may be taken for the order 
and security of the seminar. 

§5. The members are pledged to take part in all the exercises of 
their division, or in case of hinderance, to excuse themselves, a suf- 
ficient time in advance, to the teacher in charge. 

§6. The use of the seminar rooms for scientific* work, may be 
granted by the director to a small number of old members, also with- 
out their being pledged to take part inthe exercises. At times, like- 
wise, can the use of the seminar rooms for a period of eight weeks, 
be permitted to individuals by the director. 

§ 7. At the beginning of the semester each member is required to 
pay: 

(a) To the treasurer of the University 3 marks; (2) to the library 
fund of the seminar, ro marks; further, two marks must be depos- 
ited for a key (see § 8), and on departure from the seminar will be 
paid back on receipt of the key. For a use of the rooms extending 
over a period of eight weeks (see § 6), 5 marks must be paid to the 
seminar library fund. 

§8. Every member receives (1) an entrance card with his name; (2) 
a key to the outer door of the seminar rooms, and as far as possible 
(3) the indication of a fixed place and a drawer, with the key to the 
same. None of these objects may be—with fine of immediate ex- 
pulsion—transferred to another. 

§ 9. Every member is pledged to give up on leaving the seminar, 
the key he has received. All actions to the contrary are attended 
by a fine of 20 marks, which is eventually collected by the Univer- 
sity court. : 

Members leaving Leipzig for a time during the holidays and wish- 
ing to become members again in the next semester, must, before 
their departure, surrender their key to the librarian. Actions to the 
contrary will be punished by a fine of 5 marks. Those, however, 


* Scientific work in history. 
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who during the holidays wish to make use of the rooms, must give 
the librarian notice at the close of the semester. The University 
holidays are always counted with the preceding semester. 

§1ro. The librarian and the seniors of the different divisions are 
pledged to the preservation of order in the seminar rooms. ‘Their 
directions must be absolutely complied with. 

S tz. The books of the seminar library may be used by the mem- 
bers only inthe seminar rooms. ~The removal of a book from the 
room will be punished by a fine of 20 marks, and a repetition with 
expulsion from the seminar. 

§ 12. Marked absence of industry in the seminar divisions, oppo- 
sition to the ordinances of the instructors commissioned with the di- 
rection of the exercises, as well as to those of the librarian and 
seniors, removal of books from the seminar rooms, and similar rude 
disturbances of the order of the seminar may lead to expulsion by 
the director. 

Special Regulations for the Order of the Rooms: 

(1) On entering the seminar or on leaving the same, the doors are 
to be carefully closed. Actions to the contrary incur a fine of 5 
marks. 

(2) Members are not permitted to introduce guests or such per- 
sons as cannot show a permit from the director. 

(3) The books that a member has used are to be returned to their 
places, in an exact and orderly manner, before that member leaves 
the seminar. Actions to the contrary are punishable by a fine of 1 
mark, 50. 

(4) Under no circumstances are observations, pencil marks, &c., 
to be made in books or on maps. This is attended by a-fine of 20 
marks; eventually the book must be replaced. 

(5) Paper must not be thrown on the floor; neither must college 
note books or other articles belonging to members be allowed to re- 
main inrooms I and III. (Fine 1 mark, 50.) 

(6) As far as possible the surfaces of the tables are to be pro- 
tected from ink-spots; in no case are they to be scraped with a knife. 
Fine 20 marks. The table top must eventually be replaced. In 
general, must floor, walls, furniture and other articles be treated 
with the greatest consideration. 

(7) Only the prescribed ink bottles are to be used; use of un- 
prescribed will be fined 5 marks. Placing ink bottle on open books 
is strictly forbidden. : 
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(8) In using folio volumes, reading racks are to be employed. 

(9) The use of chairs for the taking down of books from the up- 
per shelves of the cases, is attended with a fine of 5 marks. Steps 
and ladders must be used for this object. 

(zo) An industrious use of the washing apparatus is desirable in 
the interest of the books; any spattering of water, however, is to 
be avoided. 

(11) Every gas jet is to be extinguished immediately after use. 
Whoever omits to do this incurs a fine 1 mark, 50. 

(12) Whoever leaves the seminar room unoccupied must put out 
all lights but one, and turn that one down. 

(13) Every disturbance through loud talk or other kind of noise 
is to be avoided. 

(14) Smoking is allowed in all the rooms; yet during the forenoon 
and until one in the afternoon, must be stopped at the protest of one 
member. 

(15) A half hour before the beginning of an exercise, all mem- 
bers not taking part must leave the room in which it is held. If the 
exercise occurs in room III, IV must also be vacated. 

Leipzig, Easter, 1886. 

The Director of the Royal Historical Seminar, Maurenbrecher. 


The Professor then informed us that as our names were called we 
could come forward, receive the handschlag, and obtain a card and 
key. The cards were all made out, and as the men came forward, 
Maurenbrecher grasped them cordially by the hand, at the same 
time presenting them with a bit of blue pasteboard. The seniors 
of the different divisions, sitting near, received the fees and sup- 
plied each member with a key. A few minutes were sufficient to 
finish their work, and the professor announcing the dates of the dif- 
ferent exercises, bade us good evening and withdrew. The work of 
the seminar had begun. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF A REFORMATORY. 


JOHN B. DAISH, HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Penal institutions are roughly divisible into two classes; in the one 
the intent is to reform the criminal, in the other the sole object is to 
confine the law-breaker, while in both systems the pecuniary factor 
plays no unimpottant part. Among those who have the former of 
these classes in charge there seems to be the idea that reform can 
be gotten out of either mere confinement or hard labor, with the 
barest possible amount of physical advantages. A reaction arose 
against this in the form of benefiting the criminal physically; he 
was better fed, better clothed, his room was more pleasantly furnished, 
and his life was made not materially different from that of a boarder 
in a hotel on arainy day. This treatment was congenial to the of- 
fender, and when “hard times ”’ came the commission of a crime was. 
the entrance on a safe and certain road to a stay of a few months at a 
place in no wise undesirable. In this method I can see no reform; 
it is but an encouragement to commit crime. The state virtually 
says to the offender: “You have done wrong. In return I will sup- 
port you foratime.” Reform in character, if it ever come, must 
be brought about by the eradication of the acquired powers and then 
the cultivation of those which we deem necessary to make a true 
man. The criminal must be approached psychologically not bodily; 
it is not his material welfare that needs altering, but his mental 
powers and capabilities. Clement XI., for the ideais not a new one, 
wrote over the door of the prison of San Michele “It is of little 
use to restrain criminals unless you reform them by education.” 
The prison declined, but the words have as much value and weight 
in the nineteenth century as they did in the beginning of the eight- 
eenth, when they were uttered. The idea has been incorporated 
into “the New York State Reformatory at Elmira.” 

The inmates of this institution, for they are called neither crim- 
inals nor prisoners, are designated by the law of the state: “ Males. 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty, convicted of felony, who 
have not heretofore been convicted of crime, may in the discretion 
of the trial court be sentenced to imprisonment in the New York 
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State Reformatory at Elmira to be there confined under-the provi- 
sions of the law relating to the reformatory.’”’ There have been re- 
ceived into the institution since its establishment over three thous- 
and; at the time of arecent visit the writer found the reformatory 
population to be about eight hundred. 

There are many interesting facts in connection with the statistics 
of the inmates. By reference to these one will find that the average 
inmate has ancestors about equally divided on the line between tem- 
perance and intemperance, that they were without education or 
could read and write only with difficulty. That the inmate himself 
has been reared in a home positively bad, that he has no education, 
that his associations have been like his home, that he has committed 
an offense against property, and that when he was guilty of this his 
first offense he was not yet twenty. He is not an idiot or insane; 
force of circumstances has compelled him to do something. 

The day following the arrival of an inmate he is photographed, 
and after two or three days, during which time he has plenty of op- 
portunity for reflection, he is subjected to a thorough and searching 
examination by the superintendent. By him the inmate is ques- 
tioned about his family, his ancestors, their occupations, and habits, 
while a more searching inquiry is made in regard to the prisoner 
himself, his habits, school knowledge, occupation, industry, resi- 
dence, health, capabilities, and, if possible, his moral state. Upon 
the subject matter of this examination, which is oral, an estimate 
and a plan of treatment and discipline are made. The inmate re- 
ceives some instruction about what is expected of him, and is told 
how he must deport himself that he may reap the benefits of the in- 
stitution. After the routine operation of a bath and a surgical ex- 
amination he is assigned to work in whatever department it has 
seemed best toplace him. He is now in thesecond or neutral grade 
of inmates. By any misdemeanor he may fall to the third or con- 
vict grade or, if for six months he is good in behavior, he is entitled 
to promotion to the first grade. In the neutral or second grade the 
new comer is to make his reputation; he can by his own efforts rise 
or fall. 

There are three grades of inmates. The convict, or third grade, 
is one in which the discipline is substantially that of an ordinary 
state prison. The members of this grade are distinguished from the 
others, by their strict separation in marching, in the character of 
food and bedding, and in being kept away from others at night, and 
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in their assembling. These are shaved, and upon them the prison 
lock-step is enforced. Even by means of dress the three classes are 
distinguished, so that whether one is a ‘’blue”’ or a “‘red’” is known 
at once by the uniform. ‘The second or neutral grade is the one 
in which there is nothing of a convict character, no shaving, no en- 
forced silence, no lock-step. This grade is distinguished by a citi- 
zen’s dress anda Scotch cap. _ Itis the one into which the new comer 
is put and in which he makes his first effort and succeeds in falling 
to the convict grade or rising to the first. The privileges enjoyed 
by those in the first grade are but little less than those which mili- 
tary cadets are granted. They are distinguished from the other 
grades by better rooms, with more furniture and pe an orna- 
ment, as a picture or a rug. 

In another division are those who are released ‘on av ed that 
is, when an inmate has shown sufficient progress in his studies, con- 
duct and morals, he is released conditionally from the institution. 
He is required to keep in correspondence with the reformatory and 
inform the officials of the same as to his whereabouts, his occupation 
and matters of a kindred nature. The whole number paroled up to 
September 30, 1887, is 1,722 or some thing over 50 per cent of alf 
who have entered the institution. When the inmate has satisfactorily 
conducted himself on parole for a period of six months or more he is. 
released absolutely. The average period of detention before paroling 
is found to beZabout 20 months. . Of those paroled during the year 
ending September, 30, 1887, 85 per cent were at the end of six 
months doing well, 2 per cent returned to the institution and in al? 
probability 12 per cent returned to criminal practices as, some ceased 
to report, others were sent out of the state, and some were discharged 
by reason of the expiration of the maximum term. Of the total 
number paroled 83 per cent in all probability reformed. ‘Those let 
out on parole are sent to various places besides the state of New 
York. In almost every state and territory of the Union is to be 
found at least one*of the “ paroled,” while it is not infrequently the 
case that they are sent or ultimately find their way to foreign 
countries. Of those paroled in 1887 one was sent to Africa, one to 
Russia, one to Switzerland; England had five, France two, Germany 
eight, Ireland two, while five went to sea. 

The inmate is not sentenced for any definite period of time, al- 
though there is a maximum time for the several offences—this max- 
imum time being the time for which the prisoner might have beem 
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sent to the State prison. The managers may, in their discretion, re- 
lease the offender at any time. The inmate is allowed by the 
‘“‘mark system,” which the managers are obliged to adopt, to win his 
freedom by his own exertions. Just how, we shall see presently. 
There is a value in this plan of indeterminate sentence. Its benefits: 
are recognized daily, and the use to which it is put in many places. 
is increasing. The influence of this plan in reforming may be more 
apparent when it is known that 82 per cent of the inmates plead 
guilty before the courts. The superintendent writing of this sub- 
ject says :— 


‘“ There is a recognition of the kindly intent of the law and an absence of the- 
dissatisfaction and bitterness engendered by a definite sentence imposed at the time- 
of trial which is necessarily retributive, if not vindictive and of evil effect. * * * 
Indeed its chief value is seen in the state of mind it produces.or enables and: 
in that it transfers treatment of criminals from bodily discomfort and pains or pain 
of any kind whether bodily or mental to the treatment of the mind to make possi-- 
ble for it to form some rational conception of right living, some right desire so to- 
live and some reasonable expectation of realizing happiness from such a change. ° 
Changed as the government of the prison is under the law and system with the- 
duty of restoring the prisoner to liberty as soon as he can satisfactorily show some: 
reasonable probability, that he will live at liberty without violating the law—and 
when he can be released without offence to society—the officers and prisoners have 
at once a common interest and are laboring together for a common result relieving 
therefore the usual sentiment of opposition existing in such cases to make discipline: 
difficult. It may not be generally known that the first and great obstacle to the re-- 
formation of criminals consists in their own thoughtless ignorance of what it is that 
constitutes character, * * * * * * * They are so occupied with counting 
the passing time, it flies so swiftly and the hopes or depressions associated with the 
predetermined date of release absorb them so that there seems to be no place for: 
repentence. The indeterminate and even indefinite sentence changes all this at the 
very beginning of the term and the desire to be released, ever the strongest motive: 
with prisoners, thus utilized for reformation ends, becomes an abiding and effective: 
motive power for that purpose.” i 


The reformation of the criminal is carried out along three lines 
The aim is to take the criminal as if by storm, to take if possible his. 
fort of moral degeneration, his appetite for drink, his propensity for 
things not his own. In one word the way in which he is reformed 
is by education, full and complete. First, there is thorough eradi- 
cation of the acquired powers and then other powers are developed: 
and made to occupy a more prominent place in the man’s character. 
Along with this development of the powers of the man in intellect- 
ual matters, is the acquisition of the one radical, and I believe 
necessary element in the complete reformation of a criminal—the: 
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attainment of a mechanical education. Reformation then is at- 
tempted along three distinct lines, while an aid, by no means insig- 
nificant to the permanence of the reform, is added in a separate and 
distinct department. ‘The inmate is educated physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally, while the chief reason for committing crime is set 
at naught by the learning of a trade. 

In charge of the schools is a secretary under whose direction all 
the work is done. The result of. experience has been that the fol- 
lowing plan is at present in use. The school year is divided into 
three terms, winter extending from October 1st to January rsth, 
spring from January 15th to May 15th, and summer from June to 
September. Between each term a few days of relaxation are, given 
for the transfers from one grade to another. The summer term is 
not as full of work as the other two ; in the winter and spring terms 
all the work the inmates can possibly do is put upon them, that if 
any one is to keep in his present grade, he may have to work hard 
enough to be denied time to think over his past life, to muse over 
his crime, to speculate on the future or concoct schemes for any 
purpose whatever. 

The inmates are divided into three departments for school work, 
primary, intermediate, and lecture course pupils. All the inmates 
are assigned to classes and required to do in fullthe work of the class 
to which they are assigned, with the exception of those who have 
hitherto completed the school course, and are, on that account, pur- 
suing special instruction, or are assisting in teaching the illiterates. 
The school work is then compulsory. But it is found in all the 
classes, and particularly in the higher ones that the pupils “ evince 
all that desire for thoroughness in the work, and that spontaneous 
enthusiasm in individual investigation which are commonly supposed 
to belong only to the voluntary system.”” In some classes, the secre- 
tary says, the instructor has found that he has had to repress, rather 
than stimulate the pupils. The inmates understand the connection 
between their standing in the classes and their release, their ambition 
is steadied so that they do not seek to work beyond their ability, and 
yet it isa common remark that nowhere is there found a greater 
willingness to bear a heavy burden and pull at hard roots than at the 
reformatory. The two aims of class-work are “accuracy and. 
thoroughness.” Exact definitions and prescribed methods have been 
insisted upon. A high standard of examinations has been estab- 
lished, and to this is attributed a great elevation in tone in the school. 
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The standard in examinations was brought about by the introduction 
of a marking system, by which answers not wholly satisfactory were 
rejected, and no partial credits given. The effect of this was that 
complete and accurate answers were found upon the examination 
papers. One good principle actuates the examiners, and that is that 
all catch questions or educational puzzles are ruled out; practibility 
is the end of the instruction. 

It is frequently found that members of classes reach out after 
higher attainments than the course prescribes; this would be ex- 
pected as the result of instruction. In the lowest classes there are 
found occasional Alexanders who look for something beyond the 
leaflet outline, and desire ‘more worlds to conquer.”’ And thus it: 
is quite common that little epistles containing hard problems in 
arithmetic, queer sentences and quiz questions in economics or 
science, are sent to the teacher’s desk for explanation, or, on the 
other hand, some bright fellow occasionally asks for an algebra or 
trigonometry, when he has outstripped his classmates in mastering 
the multiplication table. 

The plan of instruction is different from that of an ordinary 
school. ‘Text-books have been abandoned for some time. Leaflet 
outlines prepared especially for each lesson, by the instructor, 
furnish the printed matter necessary for reference in recitation and 
for private review study. In the advanced classes the pupils are en- 
couraged to supplement the leaflets and lectures by the study of 
such authorities on the subject as the reference library of the reform- 
atory contains, while in all the classes the pupils are encouraged to 
peruse the ‘‘summary ”’ in their rooms. 

“ The summary ” is the organ of the inmates. It is under their 
charge with, of course, the supervision of the officials. It is edited 
and printed in the reformatory, and brings weekly to the inmates 
clean news, articles selected from the best journals and magazines 
on themes of general interest, while it is replete with original edi- 
torials and contributions which compare favorably with any weekly 
I have ever seen. ‘The influence of this paper on the education of 
the inmates is such that ‘the secretary says: ‘‘No view of the educa- 
tional work of the reformatory would be complete that omitted so 
important a factor as this useful paper has been the past year under 
its capable editor. Its reports of the interesting features of class- 
work have been judicious and generally helpful, and in the publi- 
cations of the results of the monthly examinations, opportunities for 
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comparing the work of a class from month to month are afforded.” 

One would expect that the teachers of pupils such as these are, 
‘would have considerable difficulty in preserving good order. This 
is obtained by arousing an interest in the work, rather than by official 
authority. It would, of course, be useless for any of the inmates to 
try any pranks or tricks, for in that case he would find out what 
authority could do. The teachers prefer, however, to have the at- 
tention of the pupil, and with that succeed in awakening an interest 
and thus dispense almost entirely with the question of discipline, a 
question which haunts every writer on the subject of schools, and is 
too frequently the bugbear of the teacher. 

Of the three sections of inmates the highest or “ lecture division” 
is subdivided into two classes: Class A receives instruction in the fol- 
lowing—political economy, geology, physical geography, and physi- 
ology. Class B pursues courses in American history, civil govern- 
ment, and higher arithmetic, while both classes are instructed in 
English literature, and are required to attend lectures_on ‘“ Business 
Ethics,” and during the summer on the “ History of Art.” The in- 
struction in the intermediate class includes fractions, decimals, com- 
pound numbers, language lessons, the history of the English lan- 
guage, and English composition. The primary divisionis graded in 
four classes, the lowest including those who upon entrance can only 
read and write, and the entire primary course in arithmetic extends 
-to fractions. At the end of each term promotions are made from 
one class to another. During the year 1886 the class in higher 
mathematics held meetings once a week, with an average attendance 
of twenty. At the end of the year they were ready to take up a 
course in geometry, having finished a course in algebra. In tele- 
graphy and stenography instruction was given to forty, some of 
whom became quite proficient. 

The reading matter of the inmates is supplied by the “‘summary,” 
the large and well-selected reference library of over three thousand 
volumes, and the current weekly and monthly papers and magazines. 
The pupils are encouraged to read all they can; each one is required 
to read once amonth a standard work of. fiction, and write a synop- 
sis of it with a criticism. If this is not satisfactory it has to be done 
over again, together with the regular work prescribed for the ensu- 
ing month. There are to be found in the library numerous copies 
of the writings of Emerson, Lowell, Howells, and other authors of 
our own time; these give the men an opportunity to become aquainted 
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with the more prominent writers of the day. In the list of assign- 
ments for the various months one may find, for example, the follow- 
ing: Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” Ruskin’s “Crown of Wild 
Olive,” Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” Emerson's “ Essay on Culture,” 
. Carlyle’s “ Goethe,” Swift’s “ Battle of the Books,” Bacon’s “ Essays,” 
the writings of Shakespeare, and in fact, if one were to read the 
complete list, he would have avery good idea of the chief literary 
productions of our language. 

The moral instruction is given in lectures on practical ethics by 
one of the instructors, and by sermons from the pastors of the ad- 
jacent city, delivered each Sunday. The list includes all of the 
protestant sects represented in the city, as well as a priest and rabbi. 
The class in “practical morality” is under the leadership of Mr. 
Charles A. Collins. How this gentleman conducted this class can 
be best told in his own words:— 


“‘ My class at first consisted of about 70 young men from 16 to 30 years of age, 
selected from the brightest minds out of a population of nearly six hundred. A 
majority of them had enjoyed from one to three years’ training in the Reforma- 
tory, especially in political economy—in physics—and in English history and in | 
civil government. Expressly discarding oratory, funny stories and similar nonsense, 
I set to work dryly, but cheerily and heartily, to discuss on a low plane, the most 
comfortable methods of living. At the outset I ignored all authority, the Bible 
included, and tookup the problem of life as though for the first time, my favorite 
and frequently recurring illustration being the analogy of individuals in society to 
locomotives on a demoralized railroad, all wild-catting, and frequently colliding and 
wrecking. Bodily comfort and physical health quickly brought on the general topic 
of intemperance. Upon the special application of temperance to stimulants and 
narcotics, with a reckless indulgence in intellectual honesty, I gave a fair exposi- 
tion of the argument for temperance as opposed to total abstinence. My pupils 
had hitherto listened with dubious interest, but now began to scent rank heresy. 

* * * Iwas rebuked for encouraging intemperance, and we had some very 
forcible total abstinence lectures from the members of the class. I took my casti- 
gation meekly, and conceded that total abstinence was possibly the only true rule 
for any one, and was certainly the only safe rule for very many. * * * * 
The pupils ‘could not see how they were to’ pass. their examinations in such stuff.’ 
The class became decidedly unpopular, and was known throughout the institution 
as the class in ‘practical rascality.’ * * * *. The transition naturally. fol- 
lowed from physical health to diseases of the soul.. Ilere I was met by a spirit 
of skepticism. * * * * JI soon went floundering into the zerra incognita of 
business morality, with unaffected ignorance hunting for some standard of right 
and wrong, whereby to test the morality of business transactions. I took posi- 
tions confidently and abandoned them freely. Some called me a socialist and 
communist. But they soon found that names did not trouble me in my search 
after substance, that I was desirious only to follow my own intellect wherever it 
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might lead, wholly regardiess of my landing place, so great was my faith that the 
truth will bear the keenest investigation without damage to the truth or the in- 
vestigator. Finally we all plunged together into the unstable waters of doubt and 
inquiry, and after a time we all came slowly scrambling out again onto the solid 
ground of new testament doctrine. * * * * A discussion of the fundamental 
propositions of religion naturally followed and could not be avoided.” 


The physical education of the inmates is carried on during the 
whole course by requiring regularity in habits, sufficient exercise and 
cleanliness. Some very interesting results have been shown in the 
connection between physical culture and mental capacity. In 1885 
twelve inmates were selected to form a class in physical culture. In 
appearance they were anything but prepossessing; they were neither 
idiots nor insane, but lacked ambition and energy to take up the 
duties of the school. They were subjected to strict regulations in 
regard to diet, baths and massage. The day was divided into so 
many parts, for each of which a particular duty was assigned. It 
was found that with the improvement in physical condition there 
came an increased mental development and awakening. The aver- 
age percentages in school work rose from 45 to 74. They showed 
an interest in their work and studies, and strove to appear to the best 
advantage in the school room,- worked dilligently in their cells in en- 
deavoring to master the tasks set before them, while before the 
inauguration of the system they were dull, uninterested, wanting 
ambition, and with no apparent ideas or care for them. , 

The industries practised in general are brush making, hollow ware 
casting, and turning, fitting, and enameling iron. At present, owing 
to the political complexion of the state officers no such work can be 
done. The domestic work of the institution—cooking, washing, 
ironing, cobbling, etc., is performed by the inmates. 

Trade schools, introduced in February, 1886, as a part of the 
school system, are in operation, and it is to these I would attach so 
fitich importance. There are two things that cause criminals to 
é¢ommit crime, that is, for the first offense—one is the want of vict- 
uals or clothing, and the other is the result of brain construction. 
By far the greater number of first offenses are due to the former rea- 
son. The novice steals because he is in physical need of the article 
stolen or of the money value the article has. He is forced many 
times to commit theft because he has no way of supporting himself. 
The trade unions prohibit his acquiring a trade and he is conse- 
quently without mechanical knowledge whereby he can earn an 
honest living. When, however, he has acquired a trade, this factor be- 
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comes very small, and there is no reason on that. score for his com- 
mitting crime. With such a knowledge he is supplied at the re- 
formatory, and each inmate is taught how to do one thing well, and 
is not made a jack-of-all-trades. Instruction is given in the follow- 
ing trades: blacksmithing, masonry, plastering, bricklaying, fresco- 
ing, carpentering, and wood carving. The method of instruction 
in the trades is that two hours two evenings per week are spent in 
actual labor,each piece of work being criticised by instructors and, 
when wrong, the process being repeated until the error is corrected. 
The instructors are citizens employed in the regular work of the re- 
formatory. Monthly written examinations upon the work done are 
given; the results of these become part of and influence the school 
marking of the pupil. A failure in blacksmithing has the same ef- 
fect in one’s standing as a failure in arithmetic. 

The machine shop is furnished with lathes, planer, drill press, and 
milling machine, together with vises, hammers, chisels and all the 
tools to be found in an ordinary repair shop. The work done here is not 
different from that done in any shop of like nature; all the uses to 
which such a shop could be put are here developed. In the black- 
smith shop are to be found half a dozen forges, a dozen anvils with 
tongs, hammers, and sledges sufficient in number to supply the 
workers. For the first three months practice is given with the 
hammer onthe softer metals. Together with this is taught the man- 
agement of the forge. Following this there is a course in hammer 
practise on iron, welding iron, working it into different shapes, work- 
ing and tempering steel. In the bricklaying class instruction is 
given in mixing and tempering mortar, in laying brick, making 
arches, angles, and in the processes necessary in the construction of 
a building. To the stone cutting class material inthe roughis given. 
A knowledge is acquired in the working of the tools and the neces- 
sary treatment of different kinds ofstone. The course is completed 
when the pupil can properly fashion the sill or window cap and dress 
toa scale. In plastering, wood carving, and frescoing, the plan is 
the same for these as that already outlined for the others. Supple- 
menting the trade course, instruction is given in free hand and me- 
chanical drawing. Such has been the extent of the instruction in 
the trades, that recently a building two stories high 250 by 60 feet 
has been erected by the inmates alone. 

In estimating the value of the institution we must remember that 
it is an experiment, that-it is patterned after no institution, is sub- 
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ject to no rule or method, that the only obstacle is the legislature 
and Governor of New York, whenever they choose to interfere. 
Whatever is not apparently the best for the institution is rejected and 
all that is thought to be beneficial is introduced. It is not wonder- 
ful that eighty-five per cent of the criminals are found to have re- 
formed when one considers that it is not the aim of those who have 
the institution in charge to decrease the expense of the reformatory 
nor make it self-supporting, although it is sufficiently so, but ¢#e ob- 
ject is the criminal and his reformation. To make out of him a 
man, a law-abiding citizen, who may render useful services to his fel- 
low men and to the state. 

The institution is a large and busy industrial and training school. 
It is nota “ gentleman factory ”’; its aim is not to make that type of 
man frequently known sneeringly by that name. What the institu- 
tion does try to do is to give the criminal character, to make him 
able to be a man in the fullest sense of that term. It prepares him 
for this by giving him instruction, by teaching hima trade with which 
he may earn a living, by cultivating for him a sound and healthy 
body and by giving him the principles of morality without sectarian- 
ism. If this were all of the question there would be very little ad- 

vantage in studying the subject. Just as the physician compares the 
- diseased body with a well one, that he may cure the former, so the 
educator can tell what should be the methods pursued by compar- 
ing the normal mind with the perverted one. If we were to find by 
experiment that a certain study has a definite effect on the mind of 
the criminal, have we not strong reason for considering why we re- 
tain or should introduce the study under observation? One of the 
greatest advantages of that school of psychology:which terms itself 
the “new” school is that there is a study made of man under all 
conditions. In the past the educator has based his opinions on the 
observation of the natural mind; in the future he will make greater 
progress by considering both, the natural and unnatural, the edu- 
cated and uneducated, the wise and the foolish, the sane and the 
insane. 


A THREE YEARS’ COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. 


WILLIAM BURT HARLOW, PH. D., SYRACUSE HIGH SCHOOL. 
1e 
FIRST TERM. 


Reproduction of Masterpieces. Specimen Subjects :—One of 
Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn”, Hawthorne’s “ Tanglewood 
Tales. 

1. After reading require a written outline of the work. 

2. Let the story be told by a member of the class. 

3. Let the tale be rewritten with only the outline as guide. 

4. Require that it shall come within the limit of, say, two hundred 
words. ” 

5. Faulty sentences from the essays selected and written on black- 
board. 

6. With this material develop by questioning:— 

(2.) The grouping of sentences into paragraphs. 

(6.) Diction, in choice of words. 

(c.) Clearness of expression, by correcting the order of adjective 
and adverbial modifiers. 

(d.) Strength, by omission of redundant words. 

(c.) Advantage of Periodic Sentences. 

(f.) Variety in adjustment of long and short sentences. 

(g.) Unity by dividing and combining sentences. 

(1.) Harmony, by testing the sentences by ear. 

7. Careful correction of essays by teacher who uses appropriate 
mnemonics which have been explained during the blackboard exer- 
cise. | 

8. Rewriting of essays. 


SECOND TERM. 


Essays on objects which are placed before the class. 

Specimen Subjects: — 

A Crayon; an apple; a book. 

1. Outline (Color, Form, Material, Manufacture,) developed in 
good sequence upon the blackboard. 
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2. Essay written inthe class. Order of outline strictly followed; 
blanks left where information is ecking. Notes made by pupil for 
information required. 

3. Essays collected and provisionally marked. 

4. Essays returned at next exercise when the desired information 
which has been obtained is inserted. ' 

5. Essays remodeled and written in ink.. 


14; 


FIRST TERM. 
Letter-writing. 
Business Letters, Letters of Etiquette. 
1, Form. 
2. Style. Specimen letters read. 
3. Letters written and exchanged among members of class. 
4. Letters corrected by members. 
5. Correction by teacher, with comments on errors unobserved by 
corrector. 
6. Letter rewritten by original author. 


SECOND TERM. 


Essays on Abstract Subjects and Personal Experiences. 
Specimen Subjects:— 
(2.) Fashions. Physical Exercise. 
(6.) A Day in the Kitchen. 
A Bicycle Ride. 
Plan the same as 3-6, First Term. 


It 
FIRST TERM. 


Essays on /maginary and Practical ues 
Specimen Subjects:— 

(a.) A Visit to the Cave of the Winds. 

(6.) A Day in a Machine Shop. 


SECOND TERM. 


Historical and Biographical Subjects. 

Specimen Subjects:— 

“Attack on Fort Sumpter.” 

“Life of Edward Everett.” 

For variety and to avoid imitation these essays may be required 
in the form of letters. 


COMM UNICATIONS. 


Pmt ILTERARY METHOD AND LITERARY..LATIN. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY:— 

In the report of the last Holiday Conference, in the. February 
ACADEMY (p. 43), I notice a statement by one of the speakers: “The 
‘great trouble is that Latin is taught from the sentence as a unit 
instead of the word.” This seems to have passed without con- 
troversy. If the general teaching of Latin has reached such a 
state of development that it is based upon this theory,—it surely 
was not always so,—I for one am very glad, and hope it will never 
degenerate. ‘A word is the sign of an idea,” “A sentence is a 
thought expressed in words,” “ Language is thought expressed in 
words,—these, as my memory serves me, are bits from some long- 
ago grammar lesson, learned by rote and only lately understood. 
Surely they teach the sentence as the unit of language. 

_ For a moment, define conversation as an interchange of thoughts. 
Doubtless each one of, us has some friend, hard-of-hearing, that says, 
““When people speak in the ordinary tone of voice, I understand 
almost every word they say; but now and then I lose a word ”’—and 
we well know that all the connection is frequently lost. The ideas 
stand like unrelated parts, instead of all sympathetically vibrating 
with the thought;—not clothed with any thought except by the right 
or wrong guess of the invalid. In this case, no thought is inter- 
changed. The ideas called up by the comprehended sounds are 
arranged like the bits of glass in the kaleidoscope, but the speaker’s 
reflecting angle is missing, and the surd does not know what his 
friend would have him see. The worshipper listens to the anthem 
of the choir, but the word that he may hear, now and then,—the 
idea he may get—is but a useless fraction, unless he is familiar 
with the part of the Bible from which the words are taken, and by 
some association of ideas can rightly or wrongly guess the text. 
Those of us that are not well practised in the sounds of a foreign 
tongue sometimes find ourselves practically in much the same condi- 
tion as our hard-of-hearing friends, when we listen to a sermon or 
a lecture in such a language. We listen intently and follow the 
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speaker easily from period to period. Then suddenly, perhaps from 
some temporary inattention, we have lost a few words, and now the 
sermon is but a night-mare of sounds. Never does the victim of an 
incubus struggle more intensely to attain his object. The familiar 
words that we catch, now and then, the two-thirds of a sentence, 
may be, do not help us, for the thought is indivisible. Even a 
whole sentence sometimes will not suffice, if its relationship to the 
discourse cannot be perceived. By and by, and most likely at a 
change in the current of thought, we catch a sentence and find our- 
selves easily borne along by the argument again. 

Again, pleasure in reading a language is in proportion as we catch 
the thought easily. I do not think the school-boy taught by the 
word method gets any literary pleasure out of a sentence as he shells. 
out the ideas from their foreign husk, and lays them in proper order. 
It is only when he masticates them together and gets their combined 
flavor, whose peculiarity comes from the sun, and wind, and soil, 
from all that combined to give them birth, that the pleasure comes. 
The successful teacher with the word method will have the ready 
vocabulary so extensive that sweetmeats with no hard husk would 
be the better analogy; but the rest of the comparison will hold, even 
then. And, surely, in Latin more than in English, or French, or 
German, is it necessary to read the sentence quickly, and perceive it 
as a whole. Its ideas rise at the call of the words, but in a mere 
mechanical mixture, until with the sparkle and snap of the verb at 
the end all is transformed into an organic whole. I feel sure that a 
literary method of teaching language, a method which teaches a 
language for the sake of its literature, recognizes the sentence as 
the unit. 

This gives me occasion to state a want of mine. Granted the 
sentence method, we need sentences. I use Collar and Daniell’s 
book for beginners, personally thankful that they have furnished me 
with so good a one. But I am not satisfied with the sentences, the 
thoughts expressed or to be expressed in Latin words. A bright boy 
thinks he knows considerable Latin when he has mastered the first 
two declensions and the verb sum, and is willing to have the teacher 
bring on his thoughts. The boy is not likely to perceive much juici- 
ness in Lrttis valido in carro agricolae periti (p. 28, §77, I.), nor ina 
single one of the disconnected thoughts expressed in that exercise. 
I mention this particular one because the English-Latin exercise fol- 
lowing is to me Satisfactory. It gives the scholar thoughts that, put 
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together,—all five of them,—are likely to be of some sapidity. For 
a boy past three declensions of nouns, one of adjectives, and a con- 
jugation, I object to such meisterschaftian sentences as, While the 
man was working, the boy was singing; We will walk in the streets of 
the town, while the farmers are working tn the fields, and their fellows 
(p. 37). I would like to offer my boys more juice and ftavor in the 
meat, and more sauce; and that, too, early in their life with me. I 
would like literature that the Roman boy in his middle teens would 
have appreciated as literature, but without the complicated construc- 
tions doubtless digested without a tremor by him, yet too hard for my 
boys so young to the tongue. When I saw advertised a book of easy 
Latin stories,* I immediately sent for it, for that seemed just what I 
wanted. I found, however, that though my boys could enjoy the 
stories as stories, the variety of the words illustrating all the inflec- 
tions, and by and by the ablative-absolutes and subjunctives put the 
literature beyond their easy reach. I wish for very easy Latin stories, 
graded according to the scholar’s progress, so that there shall be 
some for him that has only one declension as well as some for those 
more advanced. I think these stories of Mr. Bennett’s are in rather 
severe form, like the old Roman architecture. If I cannot have the 
tales Gothicized, like those of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, I shall 
not be satisfied with stately ruins. I want all the color and gilding 
that the temples had in their own days, all the dressing that the old 
stories may have had as the Roman boy found them as news of the 
_day or among the folk lore. Does any one know of such a book? 
A concrete example may illustrate my thought. In lack of some- 
thing better, this is what I offered to some of my children after they 
knew three declensions of nouns, one of adjectives, the indicative 
mood of sum and of the first conjugation, with their text-book’s 
vocabulary, and a special vocabulary of the Verba quae in libro desunt, 
there was little that they had to guess. This is based on Mr. Ben- - 
-nett’s ninth story. Any criticism that it is bad Latin I shall consider 
fully answered by the fact that it is easy Latin. I may be rash, but 
I have no fear of contaminating my scholar’s future Latin style. 
The remodeled story seems to me better adapted to the English 
speaking boy of the nineteenth century after Augustus than the 
doubtless to Augustus more pleasingly told-tale as it stands in the 

* Easy Latin stories for beginners with vocabulary and notes by George L. Ben- 


nett, M. A., Headmaster of Sutton Valence School. New edition, revised. Boston: 
John Allyn, Publisher. 1886. 8 vo., 158 pp. 
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book. With all apologies to Mr. Bennett, and Schweighduser, and 
Herodotus, here is 


PHOENICIS HISTORIA. 


Erat avis sacra quae Phoenix nominabatur. Similis aquilae in magnitudine erat. 
Pennarum aliae rubrae, aliae aureae erant. Coelum erat cibum solum. Vitam 
‘quingentorum annorum in India habebat. Tum cum myrrha alas onerabat, et ad 
Heliopolim, urbem in Aegypto, et in aren Solis, usque in aram volabat. Tum 
in arae igne comburebatur. 

Proximo die sacerdos, in favillis, Euaeelcthn parvulum, cum pennis rubris aureis- 
-que sed parvis, invenit. Tertio die avis est adulta. Tum sacerdotem salutat, et ad 
Indiam avolat. 

K. P. KInc, 
62 Knight St., Providence, R. I. 

february 16, 18809. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.* 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph. D., Editor of 
“* Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary,” New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
‘Square. 1889. 


Rarely has a lexicon been issued whose typography is more invit- 
ing than that of Dr. Lewis’s new Latin Dictionary. It aims, among 
other important matters, to meet a want widely felt, if not generally 
expressed, by attempting to mark, in every word, all vowels long by 
nature. 

So long as the English method of pronunciation was the standard, 
a knowledge of natural quantities was not a necessity to the begin- 
ner; and possibly some teachers made shift to get on with a com- 
mand of the subject no greater than a knowledge of the penultimate 
syllables in polysyllabic words, and an intuitive ability to scan simple 
hexameters, would supply. 

But when the Roman orthoepy began to prevail, all was changed. 
Then a knowledge of natural quantities was found to be essential to 
‘correct pronunciation, and all our lexicons proved defective. They 
seemed to assume that every Latin student had at his tongue’s end, . 
the rules for the quantities of final syllables, etc., as well as their 
numerous exceptions; and though he was evidently not expected to 


* Any of these books may be more fully noticed hereafter. 
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know by intuition whether a root vowel was long or short, if followed 
by a sing/e consonant, in all other cases he was left to the mercy of 
his memory, his reasoning powers, and his imagination. Nothing 
could have been more radically wrong, for the insensible, yet potent, 
appeal to the eye of the learner was thus left quite out of account. 

It is really astonishing that, in these days of object lessons, so 
grave a defect in our lexicons should have met with so little com- 
plaint. It may be partially accounted for, from the fact that authors. 
of most elementary works in Latin have marked more and more care- 
fully all iong vowels in the text, and that special vocabularies in text- 
books, with vowels similarly marked, have taken the place once: 
filled by the well thumbed lexicon. 

It is to be hoped that the indolent and unscientific method of prepar- 
ing all lessons with the aid of special vocabularies, may yet be set aside, 
and that pupils will be not only urged, but required, to slake their 
thirst for knowledge nearer to the source of the stream, rather than 
to content themselves with small sips of the bottled variety. 

The new Latin dictionary shows evidence of earnest and scholarly 
work. By the judicious exclusion of unnecessary matter, it has been 
possible to use large type that proves most attractive to the eye, and 
although the book is large, it can hardly be called bulky. At its. 
close we find a table of roots, which is an especially valuable feature. 

But it is not the ideal dictionary, though in asecond edition many 
of its faults will doubtless be corrected. 

In the first place, the publishers seem too impatient to get their 
money back. Of course, the first cost of such a work is very great, . 
but the price demanded per copy ($5) will seem excessive to many 
teachers and to most pupils. 

But if one finally decides to invest so large a sum, he reasonably 
expects to find the work complete (so far as it assumes to go) and 
reliable; but in these respects he is too often disappointed. 

Let us glance first at some of its oversights. 

Many of these are comparatively unimportant, yet noticeable: 
thus the gender of ¢mperator is omitted; no infinitive endings are: 
given for disicto or compleo; epistula seems to have no genitive; vodis- 
cum is omitted, though nodbiscum is given; te-cum and se-cum have 
hyphens, while mecum and nobiscum are written solid; and Aguitane 
is said to be “masculine plural,” while Be/y@ and Ce/fe are described. 
as simply “masculine.” 
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But a short examination has revealed far graver omissions than 
these. In the preface we read: 

“Tt is designed to explain every word or phrase in Latin books 
commonly read in schools.” Yet in the Af7/tiades of Nepos, Chap. V. 
occurs the word decemplicem, for which we search Lewis’s dictionary 
in vain. 

Again we turn to the preface and find that—‘ The treatment of 
proper names has been governed by considerations of practical utility. 
It is convenient for the student to find, in the book to which he most 
constantly refers, enough information on every word to make its use 
intelligible. The names of persons and places, therefore, which 
occur in texts frequently used in schools, have been placed in the 
vocabulary and very briefly explained.” But the student who reads 
Nepos, for example, does not know how to account for these exceed- 
ingly fair promises when he consults the dictionary fruitlessly for 
such proper names as Artaphernes, Datis, Artaxerxes, Pydna, Arete, 
Magnesia, Anicia, Bizanthe, Andocides, Bagaeus, Adimantus, Agnon, 
Eurybiades, Artemisium, Amphipolis, or Thucydides. By the time 
he has been baffled in his search a score of times, he will begin to 
refer to some other volume for proper names, to say the least. 

Once more we peruse the preface and learn that “where the com- 
parative and superlative forms of an adjective are actually in use, 
the fact is expressly noticed.” That this practice is intended to apply 
in case of adverbs, is also seen by referring, let us say, to miésere, 
which is called an “adv. with comp.”; or facile, said to be an “adv. 
with comp. and sup.”; while funditus is simply called an “adv.” 
Therefore, when the learner looks in the lexicon for /bere, and finds 
it described as an “adv. with comp.” he naturally infers that it has 
no superlative, unless he happens to remember some such passage 
as this: 

“ad magistratus * * * * adiit et apud eos liberrime pro- 
fessus est.”” Nepos, Zhem. VII. 4. 

Under plerusgque, II. it is said that the meanings “a considerable 
part,” “very many,” “a good many,” are “mostly late”; if that is true, 
it would be well to add to the passages cited, 

“Ad hoc consilium cum plerique accederent,” Nep. Afiz. III. s, 
where flerigue certainly cannot mean “majority,” since plurimi, a 
few lines below, claims that honor, and there could hardly be two 
majorities in the same body at the same time, even among the fickle 
Greeks. 
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Servolus is defined in the lexicon as a “ young slave,” only; but in 
Cic. pro Rosc. Amerino, XLIX. 141, 

Sicirconee * aren, ee nobilitas," *gan e.amtempublicam 
eee ats oy eine ve Liberti servoliqnémys (use 9 * va for- 
tipevesttasss.) °s~y. | vexare possent 2. 

It is plainly used in a contemptuous rather than a diminutive 
sense.—paltry slaves, not “ young slaves.”’ 

In Nep. Zhem. IX. 4,—‘‘confugi ad te exagitatus a cuncta 
Grecia,” exagito seems to have its primary meaning as given in Har- 
per’s Latin Dict., viz: ‘‘¢o drive out of one’s postition or place”; but no 
such definition occurs*in Lewis. 

In Cic. de Amicit. XVI. 57, we find the antithesis “ Quam multa 
enim, que nostra causa numquam faceremus, facimus causa amico- 
rum,” where, apparently for the sake of the chiasmus, the ablative of 
causa is made to precede a genitive. We might fairly expect to find 
such an instance noted under the word causa; but nothing of the 


sort is seen, although it is stated that causa (abl.) usually follows the 
limiting noun.. : 

No notice is taken of per in composition, though in per fidelrs it has 
an intensive force, while in a kindred word—perjfidus—it seems to 
mean that faith has been broken ¢hrough. 

The probability that perczpzo was first used, like puzo, in speaking 
of agricultural processes, is quite overlooked. In support of this 
theory, witness the following passages: 

‘‘Possum nominare ex agro Sabino rusticos Romanos * * * * 
quibus absentibus numquam fere ulla in agro maiora opera fiunt, 
non serendis, non percipiendis, non condendis fructibus.” Cic. de 
Senectuf, VII. 24. 

“Nam utilitates quidem etiam ab iis percipiuntur saepe, qui simu- 
latione amicitiz coluntur et observantur temporis causa.”’ Cic. de 
Amicit, VIII. 26. 

‘‘Nam si quis minorem gloriz fructum putat ex Grecis versibus 
percipi, quam ex Latinis, vehementer errat.’”’ Cic. pro Archia, X. 23. 

The position of quoque is correctly noticed, but nothing is said of 
the fact that etiam usually precedes the word which it emphasizes 
(In De Amicit, IX. 29, apparently for the sake of another chiasmus, 
—‘“ vel in eis in hoste etiam ’’—we find it taking its place after the 
noun, and not uncommonly in other instances, to impart a varying 


shade of emphasis; but its usual position seems to be as above 
stated). 
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In Cic. IL. zz Catidlinam, VII. 16,—“nihil erat, quod non ipse 
obiret, occurreret, vigilaret, laboraret,” occurro signifies * fo atd,”’ 
though our dictionary gives us no such meaning; just below the 
passage last quoted—VII. 17,—the same word conforms to the dic- 
tionary definition, viz: ‘‘oppose”’: “omnibus eius consiliis occurri 
atque obstiti.”’ ? 

In Cic. I. ¢z Cat. XI. 28, rogare legem significes “to enact a law,” 
though Lewis does not so inform us. Neither does he mention a 
common use of the expression widere ne, with the force of ‘ see fo tf 
whether or not,” or “see tf.’ Illustrations may be found in Cic. pro 
Cluent. XXXV. 97; Cic. pro Lege Manil. XXII. 63; Cic. pro Rose. 
Amer. XLVIII. 140. 

Cum praesertim has a significance not noticed, in Pro Rosc. Amer. 
XXIV. 66, where it should be rendered, ‘ xotwithstanding,” or 
although" (An EM especial vas 

Modestia is said to mean “‘ moderation, modesty, sobriety, dignity, etc.,” 
but at least one definition is omitted. In Caes. de Bell. Gall. VII,. 
52, the soldiers have been rash and have involved their general in 
difficulty. He informs them bluntly that however much he admires 
their courage, he will never brook insubordination; for, ‘nec minus. 
se in milite modestiam et continentiam, quam virtutem, atque animi 
magnitudinem, desiderare,”—or, as Samuel said to Saul, ‘‘ to obey is. 
better than sacrifice.” .AZodestia might well be rendered, here, ‘a 
spirit of obedience.” 

In Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, III. XI. 2, he says: ‘‘ Obiurgare 
vero noli; quod cum facis, ut ego tuum amorem et dolorem desid- 
ero!’’ Here, manifestly, do/or does not mean “ sorrow,” but “sym- 
pathy’; yet we search the new dictionary in vain for any hint to that 
effect. 

In Cic. pro Sestio, LVII. 121, the first #etws seems to signify “ emo- 
tion,” but the definition in Lewis is “ weeping,” or “tears,” which 
will better accord with the second /letus in the passage. 

In Cic. pro Rab. Perd. V. 16, occurs this eloquent climax: 

‘‘Harum omnium rerum (i. e. the executioner, the covering.of the 
head of the condemned, and the cross) non solum eventus atque 
perpessio, sed etiam condicio, exspectatio, mentio ipsa denique 
indigna cive Romano atque homine libero est.” In this passage 
condicio evidently does not signify condition, but rather what is by 
our lexicographer limited to the single passage in Verg. Aen. XII, 
“880, viz.: “the liability to.” 
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One thing more remains to be mentioned, to show that the work 
lacks much that is desirable in the way of completeness. It is greatly 
to be deplored that the quantity marks are so carefully omitted from 
the primitives enclosed in square brackets. The same arguments 
which call for them in the principal word, demand them in this case; 
and we venture to predict that the ideal dictionary will contain them. 

Let us now examine the work from another pointof view, and see 
if, notwithstanding its omissions, it is reliable. 

We must expect to find some typographical errors, and so are not 
shocked to notice that on p. 1071, under teneo, B. 2, in the quota- 
tion from Nep. A/7/¢. I. 5, ventus is misprinted “ ventis’”’; also that on 
Pp. 475, under zdcirco, recuperavit is given in the anomalous form 
 reciperavit,” in the quotation from osc. 141. 

We are inclined to excuse the oversight on p. 146, under causa, B, 
where in a@sputandt causa the quantity mark is omitted from the final 
a, although we wonder, in passing, why, under pudicitia and modestia, 
we find the obsolete English word “shamefast”’ instead of the 
modern shamefaced, and ‘‘ shamefastness for shamefacedness. 

Still more are we surprised to find that the old 2, as genitive sing. 
of the second declension, seems to have crept unobserved into the 
following words: auspictum, auxilium, conloguium, constlium, Deme- 
trius, domictlium, dominium, filius, and very probably a dozen others. 
Such forms, when compared with the latest and best editions of the 
Latin classics, seem antiquated, to say the least. 

With regard to quantities—presumably its strong point—we regret 
exceedingly that our handsome book is sadly unreliable; for although 
scholars have compiled it, the proof-readers must have been less 
scholarly, more careless, or possibly slow-sighted—the latter being a 
not uncommon defect, like color-blindness. 

This is a grave accusation, but there are proofs of the charge. A 
few hours’ inspection have revealed errors in the quantities of the 
following words: oppugnator, repente, infrequentia, depaciscor, depecis- 
cor, Molosst, circumeo, adversarius, nobis, nobiscum, transactus, transa- 
digo, inscriptus, consideratus, constitutus, and resctssus. 

In face of so many errors, is it any wonder that the seeker after 
truth loses confidence? And when he finds the second ¢ in nfidus 
marked long, even though it is copied from the Harper’s (as was 
also the incorrect repfente, mistake and all), he does not feel quite 
certain that the book is right. He grows more faithless by finding 
that the z in fer fidus is short, and he would naturally expect to find 
them marked alike. 
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Take another doubtful case and see how a blind guide lands one - 
gracefully in the ditch. Lewis’s. dictionary flatly states that the 
dative of Perses is 7 long; but the new Allen and Greenough care- 
fully declines the word, and there we find the dative is Persae. Are 
both right ? 

Asa curiosity, note also the example given on p. 661 under-ne, 
the interrog. part., where the quotation from Cat. I. 7 is given to 
illustrate the ordinary use of this particle—‘‘ Meministine ?” 
Almost any other instance of its use would have served the purpose 
better, for this passage surely may be rendered (and some claim 
that it must be) as if the-ze were zonne and looked for an affirma- 
tive reply. 

But our review has far exceeded its designed limits. To sum up. 
The plan of the book is excellent, its typography is attractive, and 
it is the work of ripe scholarship; but at present it is costly, and not 
sufficiently reliable. We trust the publishers will see that it is for 
their interest as well as for that of the public, to issue such a diction- 
ary at a moderate profit, nnd we feel sure that the oversights and 
errors of a first edition will be remedied in asecond. If each teacher 
would keep note of all mistakes that he discovers, and forward them 
to the author, they would no doubt be gratefully received; for in an 
undertaking of this sort, absolute accuracy would imply infallibility, 
to which few persons pretend. In conclusion, be it said that this 
article is written in no captious spirit, but to point out the ‘“seamy 
side’ of a work whose merits are so many and so great, that any 
faults are especially glaring. When those faults are corrected, as 
_ may easily be done, the book will speedly win its way to ‘popularity. 


NoTE.—Since the above was sent to the printer the writer has accidentally dis- 
covered the following errors in Lewis's dictionary: fa/carius has ‘‘ii’’ in the geni- 
give; under ¢rucido the reference to ‘‘Cat. 1,9” should be Caz. 4,9; guamquam 
should have ‘‘(quanquam)” in bold-faced type; ¢emp/um has the e long; comittum 
has ‘‘ii’’ in the genitive; parricida andparricidium should have ‘‘(pari—)” in bold- 
taced type; adservo has no infinitive; pwdor is defined by the obsolete word *‘ shame- 
fastness ’; concupisco is said to belong to the fourth conjugation; 4 franianus (see 
Caes. de Bell. Civ. UX XXIII.) is omitted; administer has the final z of the geni- 
tive, short; adelesco (2) should have ‘‘ inch.” in italics; the genitive of a/éer is given 
with a long 7 (see the new Allen and Greenough § 83, b); and amgustiae has a short 
in the genitive ending. 


Patriotic Reader. By Henry B. Carrington, U.S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1889. ; 


Mr. Carrington binds his book in blue, prints it on white paper, 
and inscribes the name across the back upon a red ground. 


~ 
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This work, by a prominent member of the American institute of 
Civics, is another gratifying sign of the times. re citizenship and 
the public school. It is a diary of the progress of human liberty 
from the patriotic songs of Moses to the slogans of John Boyle 
O'Reilly. There are nearly six hundred pages of patriotic literature 
arranged in sixteen divisions, each part with an introduction by the 
editor. After characteristic selections from the Hebrew and kindred 
nations, and choice excerpts from the oratory of Greece and Rome, 
with several of the favorite later works in the Roman spirit like ever 
welcome “ Spartacus,” and the speeches from Shakespeare; follows 
the evolution of our American liberty through an inspiring array of 
classic speeches. Here are Pitt, Burke, Fox, Henry, Adams, Lee, 
_Pierpont, Webster, Choate, Everett, Sumner and Blaine. The com- 
piler has brushed the dust from the old-time sturdy readers, whose 
well-thumbed leaves open of their own accord to the favorites of our 
fathers; and these selections he has grouped for the most part in 
chronological order. A chapter devoted entirely to Washington is 
worthy of remark, as is also the collection of patriotic and national 
hymns. A biographical index of 250 names refers the reader to the 
page of the required selection, besides giving birth and occupation 
of the authors. 


Germania. A fortnightly journal for the study of the German Language and 
Literature. Published at Manchester, N. H., by A. W. Spanhoofd. $3. 


We have before us the first four numbers of this new magazine, 
and feel justified in indorsing the favorable opinion expressed by the 
daily press and some of our leading college professors of German. 
The editor’s purpose is twofold: 1, to teach the language by means 
of easy texts with interlinear translation for beginners, and by short 
articles on grammar, pronunciation, spelling, and synonyms written 
in German for the more advanced; 2, to acquaint readers with the 
best of German literature. To this end the editor publishes anno- 
tated extracts from the medieval literature of Germany, following 
Engelmann, Baessler, Lange and Vilmar, which will give the student 
as good an idea of the Nibelungenlied and the other ancient epics 
as can be gotten without a knowledge of the Middle-High-German. 
Each number contains also selections from the works of the German 
poets, biography, national ballads, proverbs, and a continued novel 
with the translation of all difficult words and phrases at the foot of 
the page. 

On the whole, Germania is well adapted to the private study of Ger- 
man, and, we are sure, will be welcomed by teachets as a pleasant com- 
panion to the usual text-books. Even at the present rates for single 
copies teachers will find in its columns varied and interesting read- 
ing for their classes, at a reasonable rate. We urge all teachers of 
German to examine the magazine with this object in view. 


Inductive Language Lessons, Elementary Grammar and Composition, with a new, 
simple, and effective system of diagraming. By Harris R. Greene, A.M. New 
York: A. Lovell & Company. 1888. 
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The Study of Politics. An Introductory Lecture. By William P. Atkinson, 
Professor of English and History in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1888. 


Historiettes Modernes. Recueillies et Annotées par C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D., 
Professeur de Francais 4 Washington, D.C. TomelI. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company, Publishers. 1888. 


The Song Century. A collection of standard songs for school and home. Com- 
piled by C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the School Bulletin. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, Publisher. 1888. 


Metcalf’s Language Series. Spelling and Language Book. By Robert C. Met- 
calf, Supervisor in the Boston Public Schools. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. ; 

Outlines of English Grammar. By William G. Williams, LL. D., Wright-Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Clement’s Civil Government. Studies of the Federal Constitution arranged for 
use in the public schools. By R. E. Clement. New York: A. Lovell & Company. 
1888, 

A Critique of Kant. By Kuno Fischer. Translated from the German by W. S. 
Hough. Authorized English Edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & 
Co., Paternoster Square. 1885. 


Das Wesentliche der Deutschen Grammattk. Von A. W. Spanhoofd. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., F. W. Christern. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. ; 


The Chila’s Song Book. Yor schoolsandhome circles. By Mary H. Howliston, 
Oakland School, Chicago, Ill. A.S. Barnes & Company. New York and Chicago. 


Chemical Problems. By J. P. Grabfield, Ph. D., and P. S. Burns, B. S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1888. 


Preparatory French Reader. By O. B. Super, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Dickinson College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1888. 


Lessons in Geometry for the Use of Reginners. By G. A. Hill, A. M., author of 
A Geometry for Beginners. Loston: Published by Ginn & Company. 1888. 


Historical Series-Book III., Part II. Stortes of Other Lands. Compiled and 
arranged by James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1888. 


Nature Readers. Sea-Stde and Way-Side. No, 2. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Illustrated by C. S. King. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1888. 


Metric Tables and Problems. A Comprehensive Drill in the Metric System. By 
Oscar Granger. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 1888. 


A Quiz Manual of the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By Albert P. South- 
wick, A.M. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1888. 


Notes on the Early Training of Children. By Mrs. Frank Malleson. Third 
edition. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, Publishers, 1887. 


Key to the Examples and Problems in the Elements of Euclid. By Horace 
Deighton, M. A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. 1888. 


Oral Instruction in Primary Geography. Yor Teachers’ Use. By Emma L, 
Pardon. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 1888. 


German Novelettes for School and Home. Selected from the best modern writers, 
and with Etymological, Grammatical and Explanatory Notes. 


Jeanne D'Arc. By A. DeLamartine. Edited with notes and a vocabulary by 
Albert Barrére. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. 
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“The history of the notes” which Pope appended to his trans- 
lation of Homer, Johnson tells us, “has never been traced.” But 
Johnson, nevertheless, gives us some idea of the way in which, and 
the reason why, these notes were made. Pope had advertised his 
Iliad in six quarto volumes, and had taken subscriptions at six 
guineas. But as the time for publication drew near, and it was seen 
that sixths of the Iliad would suffice to fill only thin pamphlets, the 
translator found himself embarrassed for matter to give decent bulk 
to his volumes. This was raked together from all possible sources, 
ancient and modern, and by hired scholars who could read Greek 
more fluently than their employer, and who, in some instances, were 
not honored with the acquaintance of the great man for whom they 
worked. 

Now for the purpose of exjoying an ancient author in translation, 
if one knows how to read simply and naturally, rather than after the 
too common manner of the class-room, I submit that no more notes 
are necessary than Conington, for example, appends to his prose 
Virgil,—that is, none at all; or than Mr. Lang and his fellow- 
workers add to their prose Homer, which is nextto none atall. Sup- 
pose the case of young persons innocent of erudition,—and the case 
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is still supposable,—to whom you wish to suggest Homer and Virgil 
as books to read, enjoy and remember. It would never occur to you 
to cumber such simple readers for the story’s sake with adventitious 
matter; and it would equally never occur to them to ask for it. An 
inquisitive child might possibly have a few questions to put to you if 
you were conveniently by, but would surely not treasure up his ques- 
tions to suit your leisure, and would not turn to an appendix of notes. 
The juvenile reader of Robinson Crusoe finds no perplexities in the 
geography of that ever charming ‘classic; and no more does any 
reader, juvenile or adult, simple or learned, who is capable of self- 
abandonment to a story, and who reads for enjoyment, find a hind- 
rance to his purpose in any amount of doubt he may entertain about 
the unity of the Homeric poems or the site of Troy. 

For the purposes of scholarship, notes and annotators, scholia and 
scholiasts, are inevitable and necessary. Dr. Johnson somewhere 
remarks that any,work describing contemporary manners needs notes 
after a coupie of generations. He meant, of course, that such a work 
needs notes to make it suit the reflective, critical habits of scholars 
like himself. Boswell’s /zfe is an excellent instance of such a book. 
This great classic continues ever to be read as an interesting book, 
without annotation; and is read, I suppose, far more in that way than 
in the learned editions. Yet every eighteenth-century student is 
thankful for the work of Birkbeck Hill, who, by profound knowledge 
and exhaustive research, has made even Boswell to the studious 
reader more charming, while making it far more voluminous, Not 
that we have ever found any difficulty in understanding Boswell; 
that is not the point. Boswell is easy reading enough. But a spec- 
ialist, even a beginning specialist, in the eighteenth century literary 
history, loves to have the various elements of his knowledge cor- 
related in new ways, and the blanks in his mental picture filled in 
with detail, his fading memories freshened, his wayward fancies cor- 
rected. No specialist so thorough in his specialty but he must be 
edified by the margent ere he have done. ‘That is, no student is so 
self-suffcing but he can be helped. 

Now to the scholar of mature age no experience is so delightful 
as that of giving or receiving furtherance in his studies. I would 
say that it is a happiness that transcends all youthful pleasures; but 
it occurs to me that the things are incomparable. 

‘That there may be no lack of clearness with regard to my attitude 
towards annotated English classics, I repeat my acknowledgement of 
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anspeakable indebtedness to the notes of the great specialists in 
certain departments of our literature. Where we should be to-day, 
as students of Chaucer, but for the work of Furnival, Sweet, Morris, 
'Skeat, Child, and ten Brink, I could not guess. So let us thank the 
great Shakespearians for their help, and no less the Furnesses and 
the Rolfes who have made this help easily accessible. Let us thank 
Masson for his picture, with all its bewildering detail, of Milton’s life, 
and his excellent notes to Milton’s works. Let us thank the Saints- 
burys, the Gosses, the Dobsons, who have helped us to comprehend 
the development of our literature from era to era. Let us thank the 
Schippers, the Mayors, the Gummeres, who have enabled us to 
understand the music in our poetry which our childhood enjoyed. 
Let us thank those who have annotated /z AZemoriam, and have tried 
to render Browning intelligible. 

Such, I submit, is the attitude towards annotators proper to the 
student in mature years,—proper, that is, to the teacher of English 
literature. But such is mot the attitude into which the teacher, 
standing there himself, should seek to bring his immature pupil. 
As this is the main contention of this paper, let me make it asclear 
as possible. ; 

Vhe child loves stories, poems, histories, biographies, in his own 
way; that is, in the childish, naif way. The man, having attained 
the “years that bring the philosophic mind,” how much sympathy 
soever he may retain with children and children’s ways, must, by the 
law of his nature, put away childish things, and love his stories, 
poems and histories in #zs way, which will be a questioning, judging, 
critical way; and if he is widely acquainted with books, his way will 
be the way of comparison and erudition. The man may observe 
the child’s way, and understand it, and come down to it. The child 
cannot observe the man’s way and come up to that. 

It is, of course, a familiar old saw of pedagogy that the teacher 
must adapt himself to the capacities of his pupils. But in the teach- 
ing of English literature this entirely obvious and fundamental prin- 
ciple is disobeyed by the book-makers, and by the teachers who are 
not sufficiently on the alert to resist the suggestions of method which 
the current annotated texts necessarily make. The legend on the 
title pages, ‘‘ annotated for the use of schools,” is now so universal, 
and it has become so much the habit of teachers of English to ex- 
pect it, and to make their account with it, that it actually savors 
already of heresy and iconoclasm to lift up a voice against the anno- 
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tation for children’s use of texts intheir mother tongue, as if the cus- 

tom had the great prescriptions of antiquity in its favor. 
When, some twenty years ago, more or less, that reform in English 
teaching took place, which caused the abandonment of the old histo- 
ries of English literature and the introduction of the authors them- 
selves into the schools, it was natural that the idea of preparing these 
authors with notes should suggest itself,and that some new, labored, 
formal and scholastic way of reading. them should come into vogue. 
First, there was the example of the ancient authors in classical 
schools already at hand. By long custom a generation of teachers 
of the classic languages had been trained to depend on notes, and to: 
teach this dependence to the youth who were to grow up and set the 
standard for the teachers of the future. It was much less easy 
twenty years ago than it is now, not to see in classic teaching the 
model for all literary and linguistic teaching. Then there was also 
at hand the example of the scholarly annotation of our own elder 
classics, such as Chaucer, Bacon, Shakespeare and Milton, which had 
been elaborated by scholars and. for scholars, but had come to be 
esteemed by many good people as a necessary adjunct of the texts. 
Thus Whately had annotated Bacon's essays, and some who had read 
the essays without conscious need of notes, now read them again for 
the sake of the Archbishop’s expansions. Pedantic annotation of 
English texts was satirized by John Poole in the early part of the 
century in his travestie of Hamlet with burlesque notes. Thus the 
idea of notes to authors was already on a firm footing in the schools. 
with regard to authors in Greek and Latin; and the idea of notes. 
to English authors was familiar to the world of cultured readers. 
That when the English authors came into the schools they should. 
come with trains of notes, was inevitable. 

None the less, it was a pure misfortune. To bring into the schools. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Scott, Irving, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, to take the place of Shaw’s, Collier’s 
Spaulding’s Histories of Literature, should have brought to pass a. 
genuine renaissance in English teaching. ‘Twenty years ago I was. 
teaching a class of advanced girls English literature, using Col- 
lier as a text book. We read in the class no poems or plays, no: 
stories, no chapters of great books, unless it was very brief quota- 
tion introduced for the purpose of illustration. But I remember I 
found it easy to send my pupils home eager to read the things we 
had talked about in the class. Libraries were visited, and all possi-- 
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ble time was devoted to English classics out of school. In this way 
much reading was done and was reported on at school, with the 
natural result of stimulating still further search for books and for 
time to read them. This reading was spontaneous and rapid. The 
results of it were shown in conversation rather in any process of 
catechizing, and would have given poor satisfaction to an examiner. 
None of it was aided by notes. No need of notes was ever felt. It 
_ was such reading as people who love books always do. It was not 
scholarly, exhaustive, critical; but it was interested and natural. 

Now Collier's English Literature is a silly enough book in the 
eyes of atrained scholar. It is written in the sentimental vein. and 
its style affects the ornate and the fanciful. Itsclassification of eras 
of literature is unscientific. But it was to my pupils interesting, and 
in that day, I will confess, it had a charm for my pupils’ teacher. 
In these twenty years I have grown old enough to learn to acknowl- 
edge to myself that an interesting book,—I mean an interesting 
school text-book,—is rare enough to be precious. And with regard 
to general reading of literature, my main counsel to pupils is not to 
read any book whatever that is not interesting. 

But I give my most hearty approval to the displacement from the 
school-room of the entire class of books of which Collier is the type, 
in favor of the introduction of the matter itself which these books 
treat. As I have said, this movement in the pedagogy of the native 
literature ought to have effected no less than a revolution, a renais- 
sance, in this department. An outward revolution, a change of 
method, it certainly did bring to pass. An inner revolution of the 
spirit of English teaching, a reawakening of interest in the native 
classics, an enlistment of juvenile ardor in the reading of the 
great authors,—such a renaissance as this we still wait for, and so 
long as we cleave to the forms of procedure now controlling the 
schools, shall wait for in vain. 

When the authors were about to be introduced into the schools, 
two courses lay open to the choice of those who had the power of 
determining how it should be done. There was the way of Latin 
and Greek teaching,—small portions of text with large portions of 
annotation ; the way. enforced by Dr. Taylor, of Andover, with such 
an excess of devotion to the minutiz of erudition as to warrant the © 
suspicion that his book was intended as a caricature of the note. 
making mania. There was also the popular way of reading, ‘‘ not 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” This was 
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the way of the many ; the innocent, unpretentious way of all read- 
ers who read to enjoy; the way of all children and all youth except 
those who were privileged to deal in classical schools with the great 
writers of Greek and Latin antiquity. 

It was no one’s fault in particular that the great authors came into 
the schools as branches of learning, trailing their clouds of notes. 
As Dr. Taylor was in no sense responsible for the dreadful develop- 
ment of question-asking, of which his book was only an astonishing 
illustration, not the cause’; so Prof. March, publishing in 1864 his 
book on “ The Study of the English Language,” only foreshadowed 
what was coming and perhaps helped it to come more quickly and in 
fuller measure, but only obeyed the fates and did not make them. 
Prof. March is the profoundest of scholars. His immense knowl- 
edge of old English and his lack of skill in presenting his knowl- 
edge attractively are equally shown in his Anglo-Saxon text-books. 
In his book on method he shows himself the very type of the erudite 
in the school-room. I make bold to say that he is very much out of 
place there. On single lines of plain English he gives pages of 
questions. Most of these questions are in no way necessarily involved 
in the text, but are only remotely suggested by it; and the same 
questions might be asked, in many cases, apropos of almost any 
other occasion that arises in the English classes. If, for example, 
the word ¢ender occurs in Chaucer, Prof. March makes that an occa- 
sion for stopping to discuss the relation of the English word to the 
Latin ¢ener, the intrusion of the @ into this and other words, and so 
on through his vast labyrinth of learning. This is the professor in 
the school-room. Fortunately the example which he sets is, from 
the nature of the case, an impossible one to follow. English -plays 
and poems cannot, like Latin and Greek ones, be left in the midst, 
mere torsos and fragments, without a sense of incompleteness, of 
wrong done, of expectation baulked. English teachers must get 
somewhere, and that without delay. The end must be reached be- 
fore the beginning is forgotten. 

If the teacher is to rack his wits in devising questions to ask apro- 
pos of the reading of English texts, of course it follows that the 
pupils must have not merely the texts to read and ponder, but notes. 
also, made by some one who can foresee the probable drift of the 
impending questions. For certainly the pupil cannot, unaided, sur- 
mise the points of erudition, of philology, of comparison, of history, 
which a fertile teacher may elaborate on occasion. Given a method 
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of recitation involving unrestrained questioning in extraneous, irrele- 
vant, ranges of scholarship ; given a method which makes of the 
literary work in hand an occasion for various disciplines ; and we'are 
at once at sea. If the object of reading authors is not to under- 
stand and enjoy their works, then what our opject in reading them 
7s remains a question that cannot be answered. Each teacher with 
his private tastes or his private routine habit, with his personal 
quantum of knowledge or enthusiasm, will make his own procedure, 
and will be very likely to take his cue from the notes he finds ap- 
pended to the editions he uses. 

But I assume, —and I may say I assume as a matter of course, for 
I do not believe any one will dispute this contention,—that the ob- 
ject of reading classic English authors in school is to inculcate a 
taste for such reading by showing how easily these authors may be 
read and enjoyed. It follows that the class reading of great authors 
should be to pupils a wholly pleasing exercise,smemorable for enjoy- 
ment, so simple as to solicit frequent repetition, disengaged from 
those school terrors that are apt in subsequent life to prevent spon- 
taneous recurrence to school themes. 

Now if this is the ideal of the spirit and aim of literature teaching, 
it is certainly impossible to acquiesce in the use of such books as 
are now most in vogue. I need not name the editors of several 
different editions of plays of Shakespeare which contain consider- 
ably more matter in the notes than there is in the plays themselves. 
What does the presence of such masses of annotation imply? Are 
the plays so difficult that they require all this help? This will not 
be pretended by any editor. A certain proportion of the youth in 
our schools are always found to have read more or less of the plays 
at home in the usual library editions without notes. Well-to-do. 
families without a Shakespeare are the exception. Perhaps the edi- 
tors of the school editions will answer that this home reading is 
superficial, and that precisely the service which the school can ren- 
der to Shakespeare reading is to make it richer and deeper and 
more appreciative. Now this is very true. The home reading 
probably is usually superficial and a better way should be learned at 
school. But if any advocate of annotation urges this plea in his de- 
fence, he is egregiously magnifying the function of the text-book 
and belittling the function of the teacher, and no teacher of English 
should suffer for an instant such an imputation of professional in- 
significance, 
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The Shakespeare scho/ar will insist on having for himself access to 
all possible notes, even though he gets real help from comparatively 
few. Furness’ Vartorum is not too copious for him, The high school 
teacher of Shakespeare should be the judge of his own needs; and 
if he has the skill in teaching which he is paid for having, he will not 
be without distinct ideas of the amount of help he wishes his pupils 
to have. He will even prefer to give his pupils this help himself 
rather than let another give it, even though this other were not a 
remote and random auxiliary, speaking through print, and having no 
special understanding of the circumstances in which the proffered 
help must be used. 

Great confusion seems to prevail in the minds both of editors and 
teachers, as to the teacher’s function in teaching English literature. 
All concede that the pupil will find difficulties over which he 
must be helped. The usual conclusion is that the help must be pro- 
vided beforehand, without waiting for the difficulty to arise, and 
must be provided at once; there must be no interval between the 
consciousness of difficulty and the offering of help. The teacher is 
forestalled. If he has any skill in leading his pupils on a little way, 
so that they may go the rest of the way themselves and enjoy the 
sense of triumph over difficulties, this skill is ignored by the note- 
makers, who put problem and solution in juxtaposition, and crowd 
out the valuable element of study, which is meditation, research, per- 
severance, determination not to be baffled. When the spirit of reso- 
lute self-help finally dies out of the school-room, as it seems to some- 
where in the transition from primary to secondary education, then — 
comes the period of routine, of hand-to-mouth plodding, of a spuri- 
ous labor-saving, which is really a character-wasting. 

One need not go far to hear derisive opinions expressed of the 
intelligence and knowledge of teachers. In fact, the publishers of 
the annotated books most in use in the schools announce the most 
depressing estimates of the ability of teachers of English to under- 
stand, for themselves, the English texts which their classes read, 
unless helped with notes. These men are very sagacious, and of 
course seek merely to know what the market demands. I findthem 
very loath to publish simple texts without pedagogic editing. Per- 
sonally and professionally the most obliging of men, the most anxious 
to please, the publishers always seem to me to have in view a consti- 
tuency to which it is no great exhilaration to think of one’s self as 
belonging. They adjust their books accurately to the demand that 
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exists. Many years ago I picked up from some German educational 
‘book a motto that has seemed to serve me well as indicating the 
relation,—rather rudely it is true,—that ought to exist between the 
adult teacher and young pupils. “ Man kann sich seine Jungen nicht 
zu dumm denken.” Now the publishers seem to me to have adopted 
such a maxim with regard to the teaching public whom they serve. 
I find no fault with them. It is precisely my belief in their dis- 
interestedness and simple, unprejudiced insight that makes their con- 
ception of us seem to me so discouraging. In making their text- 
books in English literature they seem to me to plan for a teaching 
body not well read in English literature or studious to become so; 
for a class of teachers bent on routine, not enterprising or self-reliant. 
If you want a clean, attractive Cicero or Xenophon that will assume 
‘that you know Latin or Greek, you know you must import it, and 
you will get it probably from Germany. Soif you seek an Legmont, 
a Tell, a Nathan, an Athalie, a Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a Cid, you 
find the foreign market full of these things, pure, unspotted with 
a note. I wish our market afforded plays of Shakespeare and the 
-other great classics prepared for school use by simple expurgation, 
with nothing between the covers but what the great authors wrote. 

There are two kinds of difficulties that arise in the reading of 
authors in school, for the solving of neither of which would I be 
beholden to an annotator. There are the obscurities of the older 
language, of the highly figurative Elizabethan speech. These are 
-often excellent specimens of the sort of difficulties whose discussion 
is valuable whether this discussion issue in final settlement of the 
question or not. It is charming to see a class of pupils engaged in 
‘the attack on sucha problem. Each contributes something. Curious 
original surmises are offered that lend piquancy to the exercise. 
Very often genuine approaches are made, which the teacher will 
cause to be secured as starting points for new onsets. Finally the 
position is won, the passage reads and falls into line with the rest of 
the story; or the forces have to be recalled, and the difficulty de- 
clared a crux for the present. In either case success crowns the 
work. Now if all pupils come with one identical preparation got 
from their notes, the conditions are hostile to an interesting exercise; 
the chances are that the exercise will become a routine one, and that 
‘pupils will actually be commended for presenting accurately ideas 
not their own. This class of difficulties is especially met with in 
Shakespeare. 
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In Macaulay, on the other hand, ad/ustons crowd in overwhelming 
profusion; allusions to events, to men, to books. The essay on 
Addison contains over six hundred proper names, many of which 
require research on the part of any adult, and the greater part of 
which will have to be explained to a youthful reader, unless our 
youthful reader be taught to explain them for himself. Here again 
notes stand in the way of a good class-room method. The class. - 
comes, for instance, to the allusion to “a gentle touch, like that with 
which the Laputan flapper roused his dreaming lord.” An extract. 
from Gulliver might be printed as a note at the end of the book; and 
this would abate the curiosity, but would not satisfy it in a fruitful, 
memorable way. Perhaps some pupil will be found who has read’ > 
Gulliver, and to whom the allusion comes as a reminiscence. Such 
a pupil achieves a legitimate distinction when allowed to tell the story 
to the rest. Or if no one can tell the story from memory, one may 
be able to bring a Gulliver to school and read the passage about the 
flappers. At any rate, the teacher can bring the book and let the 
passage be read, patently from a book; while comments are made 
adapted to fix in the young minds something worth while about the: 
erratic dean. The ¢eacher, when such a difficulty is met, can guide 
the pupil intelligently to self-help. A wise pedagogy aimsto prepare 
the learner to need no support. Notes tend in just the opposite 
direction. He who as a boy has relied on notes, will probably have 
acquired a habit of dependence in his reading. This is an unfor- 
tunate outcome of a course of school training. 

We are constantly told, when we urge freedom in teaching and less. 
dependence on the text-book, that all knowledge is in books, and 
that therefore the pupil should be habituated to the use of books in 
his school days. But this surely does not apply to literary works 
with notes. Literature is not in books with notes; therefore the pupil 
should not, in school, be accustomed to the use of books with notes. 
Historically, notes to classic texts in ancient or modern languages. 
are a late development, a final product of learned research. We 
have no right to violate the natural order and make children begin 
at the annotation end in their reading of literature. Notes are not. 
flowers or fruit; not beautiful or useful. They are excrescences,. 
inevitable on grand old trees, which the children, playing in the 
shade and climbing in the branches, will not heed unless you make: 


them. 
{ 
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The last degree of injurious annotation would be where the learner 
should find at the foot of each pate a full-solution of every difficulty 
encountered on that page. A step upward, but a very little one, is: 
where such solutions are at the end of the book. The great step in 
improvement would be where the notes, if their existence must be 
granted, should be in a separate volume, just as keys are sometimes: 
made to the books of mathematics. But the best solution of the 
question as to how to read authors in school, would be the presence 
in the class-room of a considerable number of books of reference, 
and the habit of free consultation of them. Then the pupilsshould 
possess simply the text of the author, in good type, and thoroughly 
expurgated. It will be found astonishing from what a small number 
of books of reference the note-maker himself drew the matter of 
those notes which really help anybody. Now this drawing from the 
public and much-frequented wells of knowledge should be an essen- 
tial part of the activity of the school room. Pupils should dip 
their own water from the springs among the rocks, and not depend 
on a modern faucet which runs whenever you turnit on. I observe 
that teachers of physics esteem less than they used to the costly brass 
and mahogany apparatus that filled their cases a generation ago.. 
Home-made apparatus constructed of old fruit cans, lead pencils and 
bits of twine, is considered to be educationally valuable. Home- 
made notes are better than those with which the publishers delude 
themselves that they lend value to their editions of the English 
classics. 

Those popular juvenile periodicals in which our youth take so 
much delight, like the Vouth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, and many 
others, might furnish a hint for our pedagogy. The enigmas, char- 
rades, anagrams, and all sorts of word puzzles with which they are 
wont to pique the curiosity each week or month, do not contain the 
answers in foot-notes or on the last pages. Answers in the next 
number is the rule. Here isa chance for busy brains and pencils. It 
would be altogether unbusinesslike to make each number the be-all 
and the end-all of interest. Very cunningly the publishers link their 
issues each to each by natural curiosity. This is shrewd practice. It 
pays commercially. A similar procedure would pay pedagogically. 

But what I- have said in objecting to excessive help given to pupils 
and to help given too soon by no means completes my objections to 
annotated English texts. Examine any of the more fully annotated 
books, and you will find notes that are actually absurd in their far- 
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fetched and fatuous learning. If no proportion at all is to be 
observed, if every word is to be anatomized and written about as the 
‘cuneiform inscriptions have had to be that they might yield their 
momentous secrets, then what a herculean labor it is to read Shakes- 
speare! ‘To read A‘schylus is no harder. Such an impression can- 
not fail to be made on the mind of the young student of English 
when he confronts the endless possibilities of question asking that 
cluster about our greatest writer., That a youth should go from a 
high school carrying with him associations of this kind, is wholly 
lamentable. 

One of the lessons a pupilshould learnin his school English is how 
to distinguish the great from the small in the various matters that 
arise in his reading, which, not being at once wholly obvious, seem to 
check a little the current of his interest. Who has not experienced 
something like the following? A word meets you in your reading, 
that you cannot pass without investigating its meaning. You search 
your books, you cudgel your brains; but all is in vain. Weary and 
impatient, your pedagogue habits shocked, you resign yourself to the 
continuance of your reading, when you turn the leaf and find another 
instance of the same word in a context that tells you all that you 
were so desperately seeking but just now. Everything comes to him 
who waits. This the reader bred on notes cannot accept, The 
habit of cleaning up everything you came across in Shakespeare, so 
that there shall be no need of coming about that way again, is very 
wrong. ‘The best note on any scene isthe next scene; the best note 
on any play another play; the best body of notes on the poet 
the rest of the great Elizabethan writing. But suppose you con- 
template pupils who will probably never read many plays or any 
other authors of that age. Still I say, learn to postpone. Many 
things can be passed over. The juvenile mind is of limited capacity, 
and details smother interest. 

Many literary allusions explain themselves sufficiently; as when 
Macaulay remarks, introducing an illustration, ‘“‘ Ben. Jonson was 
a great man, Hoole a very small man.” Now of course this is, of 
itself, enough about Hoole. But I engage that when the annotated 
Macaulay’s Addison, just published in London, reaches these shores, 
we shall find a note giving at least the birth-date and death-date of 
John Hoole; and these will be taken from an encyclopaedia, whence 
we might have taken them ourselves if we had wanted them. 
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But neither does petty and obvious annotation complete my 
objection to the notes that fill our current books. A reader of wide 
observation and good memory finds reminiscences in every new page 
he reads. With the reminiscences of other people no one has any 
business. These personal and private experiences, beautiful as they 
are, are absolutely naught to a child, who has no reminiscences. 
Gray heard echoes in Milton that were inaudible to his contempo- 
raries. The mature scholar hears in all great work echoes that he may 
describe but cannot make us hear. ‘These fine associations have 
no place in the school-room. The notes abound with them. 
When any previous reading of our pupils does make a passage really 
appear to them an old friend, the opportunity is precious. Make the 
most of genuine reminiscences; but utterly ignore those paraded by 
others. I usually find, for example, that girls know. what Words- 
worth means in the lines in which he recommends books as better 
than gossip: 


‘“ Two shall be named, preeminently dear, — 
The gentle Lady, married tothe Moor; 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb.” 


If they failed to recognize the poet’s references, I should let them 
wait. By-and-by they would begin by finding out one allusion, and 
before long would have the other. It would be throwing words. 
away totry to tell them about Desdemona and the Faery Queen. 
When Byron, singing of Venice, says, 


‘Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away” 


I find that the most popular of present annotators makes a note to 
tell his readers at once what these names mean. Such a procedure 
is good only for the purpose of getting up an examination. As 
pedagogy it is bad. 

In those cases where an author has attached notes of his own to 
certain of his works, I would of course allow these notes to appear 
with the text as given to the pupil. Gray’s notes, for example, to 
his Pindaric Odes, have a curious original and historical value. The 
same is true of all that Wordsworth wrote about his own poems. 
Whittier is another example of a poet holding so peculiar a relation 
to the history of his times that his explanations of circumstances 
and occasions are necessary to connect the poetry with other matter 
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in which the young learner should be presumed to have a keen in- 
terest, namely, the history of hisown country. In Swow-Bound, for 
example, a personage is introduced in the lines, 


‘* Another guest that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light,” 


and the whole description of this strange woman is tantalizingly 
vague without the poet’s note,—a note which is in itself very inter- 
esting, and which no one but the poet could have made. It is real- 
ly a part of the poem. 

Nor would I object to such temperate and judicious annotation, 
by other than the authors’ hands, as appears in the volume of ‘“‘Amer- 
ican poems,” so called, a most excellent selection from Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes and Emerson. A special happiness en- 
joyed by the high schools of Boston is their possession on their 
reading-list of a few essays from the Spectator and of Macaulay’s 
Essay on Addison without a single note. We have also a considerable 
range of supplementary reading which is happily noteless. Then 
when we read the Lady of the Lake or the Longer English Poems in 
Hales’ book, or Milton or Shakespeare, it is always possible to neg- 
lect the notes,—a great felicity. Still I wish the notes were not 
there. In Milton, for example, there is the G/ode edition, that con- 
tains a// of Milton and costs less than Brown’s one volume contain- 
ing only one-half of him. The Globe would be an ideal text-book,— 
cheap, good print, works all there. To be denied the privilege of 
seeing one-half of Milton’s poetry for the sake of seeing Brown’s 
notes to the other half is a right schoolmasterly absurdity. The 
Globe Shakespeare would not do at all. The print is too fine. What 
is needed is editions of a few of the plays in neat type, on good 
paper, with a plenty of expurgation, not to cost more than I5 or 20 
cents a piece. 

It would be easy to make the bulky notes now in vogue seem 
ridiculous ; to show - 


“How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candles to the sun’’ 


by quotations of ignorant notes, silly notes, pedantic notes, notes 
taken from such recondite sources as the popular dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. But the objection to annotation which this paper 
has aimed to set forth is not directed against the quality of some 
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-annotation, but against the principle and tendency of all annotation. 
Annotation at its best contemplates erudition. The school does 
not contemplate erudition. This is the fatal incompatibility. In | 
the high court of pedagogy it should be ground for a divorce. The 
ill-mannered erudites have been known to sneer at the teachers. 
They should have no chance. The teacher’s function is not erudi- 
tion, and he should not dally with it, that is, as teacher, or allow its 
aims and methods to become in the least degree his aims and 
methods. 


PNG to LIV LE ALG SCHOOLS 


One year ago a long and valuable session of this Association was 
devoted to the above topic. English in the High School, its work, 
methods, amount in quantity and time, was deemed of sufficient 
importance to justify the appointment of a committee, who should 
investigate the teaching of English in a number of schools, and re- 
port to this Association the results, together with any suggestions 
which might seem best. 

Your committee herewith present their report. 


On consultation it was thought best to issue the following circular 
and list of questions: 


High School, ) 
HYDE Park, ILLINoIs, May 12, 1888. § 


Dear Sir:—At the recent meeting of the Northern Illinois High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, the undersigned were appointed a committee to investigate and 
report upon the teaching of English in the secondary schools under public control. 
We desire to recommend to the Association an outline of work which shall be of 
real service. We therefore ask your co-operation. Will you assist us by giving 
full, frank and prompt answers to the questions on the enclosed paper? Please 
place your ‘answers upon the printed sheet and mail in the stamped envelope. If 
«onvenient, will you also enclose a copy of the course of study pursued in your 
school? Any suggestions will be gladly received and fairly considered. 


* A report presented atthe meeting of the Northern Illinois High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Kewanee, March 23, 1889. 
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We shall appreciate your aid and hold ourselves ready to reciprocate in any sim-- 
ilar way. 
Thanking my in advance for your courtesy, we remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
WV. ol. AY, 
Principal Hyde Park High School... 
CHAS. AS SMUT 
Principal Rockford High School. 
CARRIE E. TUCKER, 
Ottawa High School. 
10 DUBSLIE, 
Peoria High School. 


REPORT ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


PO Address os 5 shee hae oe ee taf FLD CRA eee atere ie 


I. (a) How long is a recitation period in your school ? 
(b) How many recitations has each pupil daily? 


(c) How much time during the school session is left for preparation of les-- 
sons? 


(d) How much time out of school, on the average, does each pupil spend in. 
the preparation of his lessons ? 


II. (a) How many recitations are devoted to English, including Literature, . 
Rhetoric and Composition during the 
(1) first year i (2) second year F 
(3) third year ; (4) fourth year ? 


(b) What do you particularly aim to accomplish during each year? 


(c) In general, what do you think are the ped adeer of English in the High 
School ? 


II. (a) What authors, American and English, are read by your classes under the 
direction of a teacher and made a part of the recitation room. 
work? 


(b) Is any attempt made to study these authors in chronological order? 
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IV. Do you use a text-book in English Literature from which lessons are 
assigned to the class? What book? 


WV ITow far is the study of History united with that of Literature ? 
VI. (a) How often does each pupil write essays or compositions ? 
(b) Are these corrected by the teacher ? 


(c) Does the teacher do individual work with pupils in the correction of 
compositions ? 


(d) Are the compositions rewritten by the pupils after correction by the 
teacher? 


(e) Are the compositions read before the class or school ? 
(f) Who chooses the subjects for these compositions ? 
(g) Have you during any year a Composition class ? 


(h) What do you consider an essay, i.e., what do you expect to receive from 
a class when the pupils are told to bring an essay, or composition, 
on a given subject? 


VII. Do you teach reading as an art? If so, what plan do you follow? 


VIII. Is all the English work under the immediate supervision of one teacher? 
In your opinion is it desirable that it should be? 


EX: What attention is given to the outside feading of the pupils? 


Please add any suggestions about methods of work that may occur to you, 


These two documents were mailed to the principals of all high 
schools in the State of Illinois having a four years’ course, to many 
of those having a course of three years, and to many high schools 
throughout the country, in cities having large population. In all, 
310 principals were addressed. Answers were received from about 
140 principals and teachers, indicating the outline of work and 
method in 135 schools. 

A very large number of these reports were practically useless, 
either because of the evident untrustworthiness of the answers, the 
vagueness of the replies, or because the schools reporting were fol- 
lowing out their plans with a purpose entirely-different from that of 
the schools represented here to-day. 

Forty or fifty of the reports were of great value as giving the 
committee a clear idea of the work in other places, and in their sug- 
gestiveness for possible results in our own midst. There are a few 
schools which have made this literature work a subject of no little 
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study and the perusal of the answers from these schools has aided 
your committee very materially in forming its conclusions. Among 
the schools sending such reports should be mentioned pre-emi- 
nently New Bedford, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Worcester, Mass..,. 
Washington, D. C., Buffalo, N. Y., Battle Creek and Charlotte, Mich., 
Dubuque, Ia., Providence, R. I., Denver, Colo. The larger schools 
in our own state were generous and prompt in their responses. The 
work of receiving and tabulating the reports from these schools was 
considerable, but was so divided among the members of the com- 
mittee that it was little burdensome as possible. 


Question I.— 

(a) The length of the recitation hour is from 38 to 60 minutes, 
the average being 45 minutes. 

(b) The number of recitations per day varies between 2 (?) and 6. 
39 schools report 3 per day; 40 schools 4 per day; 35 schools 3 to 4 
per day, i. €., on some days 3, on others 4; while the average number 
in the schools reporting is 3.6 per day. 

(c) Time left for study during the hours of school session presents. 
of course a variation equally wide with that of the number of recita- 
tions. One school leaves no time for study. In general the pupils 
have study hours varying in amount from 4 hours to 4o minutes. 
The average time left for study is 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

(d) The greatest amount of time required for out of school study 
is 3 hours. (The committee would like to know how such require- 
ment is enforced.) In general from 1 to 3 hours is expected. The 
average time is 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

Before leaving this matter the committee desire to place them- 
selves on record as recommending to this Association that three 
recitations daily be the maximum required of any pupil in the high 
school, with the understanding of course that this does not include 
the part that each pupil may be required to take in the usual general 
exercises of a high school session, such as singing, news items, etc. 

Also the committee wish to call attention to the admirable work 
done by Mr. F. L. Bliss, principal of the Detroit (Mich.) high school, 
in his report on “ Overwork in the High School.” If his statistics, 
compiled with great care from g2 schools besides his own are to be 
relied upon, they show that there is little complaint of overwork that. 
is well founded, and that in every case but one, any general com- 
plaint comes from those schools where a larger number of studies. 
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leaves a shorter time than our average shows for study in school, or 
a longer time out of school; in many cases both combined. 

Coming now to the study of the English work we notice that in 
answer to 

Question II—Some of the schools report no reading done during 
the course but that 

(a) The average number of recitations in English during the 
course, including literature, composition and rhetoric, is about 500. 
The smallest number reported was 100; the largest number nearly 
4,200; this last however is manifestly a mistake, and a careful study 
of the course of some of the schools shows that under the head of 
“English” are included such studies as history, political economy, 
mythology, and a few other allied subjects. There was a surprising 
number of schools reporting from 700 to goo recitations in English 
during the course. ‘800 exercises” means one daily for four years 
of 40 weeks each. Your committee suggest as a fruitful subject for 
further discussion—as one. upon which they can make no unanimous 
recommendation—this question: “ Does the importance of the study 
of English justify the occupation of one-third or even one-fourth the 
time of the high school course for its prosecution ?”’ 

As to the second part of the second question, (What do you par- 
ticularly aim to accomplish during each year ?) we are compelled to 
say that either the question was ambiguous, or the ideas and plans 
of school principals very indefinite, for we received hardly a dozen 
clear or available answers to this part of the question, and these vary 
so much that a report onthem would be of no service. Your com- 
mittee, however, would briefly recommend the following as the re- 
sults to be aimed at during each of the four years. We purposely 
make the recommendation in general terms that it may meet so far 
as possible the varying conditions of many schools: 

First Year.—Study of words, etymology, etc., accompanied and 
followed by the careful analysis of the sentence—with much stress 
upon what is known as “thought analysis.” This analysis implies 
for its greatest usefulness its counterpart, synthesis. Here belong 
figures of rhetoric, punctuation and synonyms. Compositions should 
be frequent and should teach (1) use of authorities including the 
encyclopedia, and specified pages of general works on biography, 
history, etc., (2) reproductions and expansions, (3) use of punctua- 
tion marks, (4) preparation of outlines, (5) description. 

We would suggest as useful authors for class study Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Scott and Irving. 
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Second Year.—During the second year the study of “thought 
analysis and synthesis” should be continued. In rhetoric style, in- 
cluding clearness, force, purity and imagery are to be taken up. 
Metre may be studied to excellent advantage in Bryant. 

The composition work should include (1) more fully the use of the 
outline, (2) paragraphing, (3) extended narration, (4) the employ- 
ment of figures, (5) development of original ideas. Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice may be read ‘with profit. Bryant should be 
studied very carefully, and in prose, Irving, Thoreau, or his more 
modern counterpart, Burroughs. 

Third Year.—The chronological and historic study of English 
literature by common, or nearly universal, consent is placed in the 
third year of the course. Say 

The work may be best grouped about Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Dryden (?), Addison, a little of the eighteenth century novelists and 
historians, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, Macaulay, George Eliot or 
Dickens, Hawthorne, Emerson and Carlyle. 

Here should be read extended selections from each author studied, 
at least two plays of Shakespeare, several essays of Bacon, one book 
of Paradise Lost, the Alexander’s Feast of Dryden, the Roger de 
Coverley essays, a part of Childe Harold, a novel of either Eliot or 
Dickens, two essays of Macaulay, or one long one like the Warren 
Hastings, and one of Emerson, perhaps best the one on “ Behavior.” 
Compositions should be written monthly on topics suggested by the 
reading, and with reference to a training in (1) exposition, (2) argu- 
ment, (3) criticism of style. 

Fourth Year.—In the fourth year the teacher wisely reverts to the 
early history of English literature, and considers with his class (1) 
the early English period, (2) the Norman, (3) their union in the 
modern English under Chaucer, who should be read and studied zz 
extenso. 

This done we recommend two more of the more difficult Shake- 
spearian dramas, one tragedy and one comedy, and that the reading 
of the four years be crowned by a study of American Oratory, as 
illustrated in Webster. 

In case general history comes in the third year of the course, it 
might be better to connect the reading closely with the history, and 
place the chronological study of English literature in the fourth year. 

In addition there should be a careful study of (1) structure and 
purpose of the different kinds of writing, including the essay, his- 
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tory, poems, novel and debate, (2) English history of Chaucer’s time, 
(3) American history of the Revolutionary epoch, and of Jackson’s 
administration. 

The compositions should be frequent—at the least monthly—and 
should be (1) lengthy essays and debates, reviewing and so illustrat- 
ing rhetoric, (2) extended criticism on works and authors read, 
modeled somewhat after the best reviews found in our periodical 
literature. 

The committee offer the above recommendations with much diffi- 
dence, and yet with an honest belief that they embody the minimum 
that should be attempted in our best high schools. 

The answers to the third part of the second question “ In general 
what do you think are the purposes of English in the high school?” 
are full, suggestive and exceedingly varied. The answers may be 
summed up in the words of the teacher who said ‘ Power and Cul- 
ture.” A few in their replies seem to have lost sight of what appears 
to us one great end of this work—its moral purpose; while others have 
particularly emphasized it in such an answer as this: “Better men 
and women morally and intellectually.” 

In addition to the moral, our thought is that these are the purposes 
of the high school course in English: 

1. Readiness in expression of thought. 

2. Such skill in expression as will find embodiment in an artistic 
and acceptable form. 

3. A knowledge of the structure and development of the English 
language from its historic sources. 

4. A general idea of the literature in its development of form and 
purpose. 3 

5. Ability to perceive and appreciate the excellence of an English 
classic. 

6. Some critical knowledge of the standards of taste, together with 
the ability to test a given selection by such standards. 

Question IIJ.—What authors do you read? 

By no means the least interesting or instructive part of the reports 
made is that which contains an answer to this question. If it were 
not too wearisome it would be worth the while to read over the list 
of authors contained in these r4r papers. Suffice it to say, that the 
list includes almost every well-known name in English and American 
literature, besides among the ancient classics such names as Homer, 
Vergil and Plutarch, and among modern writers E. P. Roe—only 
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once and that in a school from the benighted south—Jonathan 
Edwards, (we wonder if they read “Sinners in the hands of an angry 
God’) Cotton Mather and Green—History of the English people. 
A few other names excite a little surprise when one reflects that this 
is literature in the high school. One such name is Christopher Mar- 
lowe; another Huxley; and a third Herbert Spencer. It is worthy 
of comment too, that no American novelist excepting Hawthorne— 
who, strictly speaking, is not a novelist—and Cooper—who appears 
eight times—is mentioned in more than one list. At least one mem- 
ber of the committee had hoped to find his opinion of some of 
Cable’s recent work confirmed by a place in the reading of several 
schools; Cable’s name, however, occurs but once, that in the list sent 
by ‘TerretHaute, Ind. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, with that somewhat older and more 
famous religious work, the Bible, has evidently been laid upon the 
shelf, or relegated to the home and Sunday-school, thereby causing 
a sad loss to the literary and moral training of the high school. 

In schedule “A,” which accompanies the report, will be found a 
detailed statement of the authors read; Shakespeare leading the list 
with 85 schools; George Eliot, Ruskin, Coleridge, Burke, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, and others are read in less than 10 schools each. It is, 
however, likely that many more read these same authors, as several 
answers of the following character were received: ‘“‘ Authors vary 
with different years”; “16 different leading authors a year”; 
“ Authors of established purity ”’; “ Principal ones in Shaw”’; “ Dif-— 
ferent ones according to ability of the pupils”; ‘‘ Major authors,” 
whoever they may be. But it is not likely that the numbers men- 
tioned would be changed much relatively, if all had mentioned each 
author read. 

The following works were mentioned as read: Tale of Two 
Cities, Essays of Elia, Spectator, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, The 
Knight’s Tale, Sketch Book, Silas Marner, two essays of Emerson, 
Rasselas, Kenilworth, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, Hyperion, Richelieu, Comus, Paradise Lost, Edward II., Lays 
of Ancient Rome, Lives of the Poets, Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and 
Histories of Greece, Rome and England. Some of these are men- 
tioned more than once ; while two schools state that they have no 
time to read authors! From which we suppose that they did have 
time to learn that a man lived so many years, and got his name into 
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the catalogue of immortals ; they learned of his carcass, but of the 
living, breathing man, his spirit and his work, that which dignified 
him and made him worth remembering, they know nothing. The 
situation is too deplorable for criticism. 

The lists offered by the various schools are sometimes appalling 
for their great size ; sometimes discouraging for their meagreness. 
They are also noticeable for the preponderance of poetry over prose, 
and a very general absence of the novel. In this matter your com- 
mittee would make three suggestions : 

1. The number of works attempted should not be greater than 
can be read for the most part in the class-room under the stimulus 
of the questioning teacher, nor should there be so many that the fi- 
nancial burden of their cost will seem heavy to the majority of the 
class. Two or three or four authors thoroughly read, whose style 
has become familiar and clearly understood and whose words and 
thoughts are so far mastered that they become the constant com- 
panions of the pupil, constitute a far better year’s work than twice 
that number of whom the pupils have but a taste before they are 
turned to some other field of labor. 

2. The novel, as suggested above, is conspicuous by its absence 
from the list. The literary history of the Nineteenth Century shows 
no names more remarkable than those of Scott, Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Eliot, to say nothing of Hawthorne, Cooper and Cable. 
These men are celebrated for fiction. ‘The novel has become a fac- 
tor in our life. It is instructive and propagandist ; it teaches psy- 
- chology ; preaches a new religion, or attacks the old ; gives lessons 
in sociology ; reforms old abuses ; satirizes new follies; and con- 
tinually retells the old but ever new story of human love. It forms 
the greater part of our reading if library statistics are to be trusted, 
and certainly is most potent in its influence on human conduct. It 
therefore belongs in the English course of the high school. Perhaps 
one is enough ; certainly five, as recommended in another report to 
which reference will be made later, seems too large a number. If 
but one is taken that one should be chosen from either Eliot or 
Dickens. Romola teaches perhaps better than any other the beauti- 
ful lesson of unselfishness triumphant over evil. Dickens's “ Tale of 
Two Cities,” though with a less distinct moral purpose, has hardly 
less marked moral results and is besides very suggestive historically. 
As a model of art each is probably the best sample of its author’s writ- 
ing. If more than one novel is read may there not be profit in the study 
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of the simple, generous and beautiful pastoral life depicted by Cable 
in the three stories united under the name of Bonaventure? Certain- 
ly no more artistic writing has seen the light within the last quarter 
of acentury; and for our schools there is the additional advantage 
of local interest. 

3. It is no purpose of this report to analyze the reason for the con- 
siderable preponderance of poetry over prose in the reading of a 
high school. Of the 56 authors whose names appear more than 
once, 27 are writers of poetry, and 29 of prose; but a closer inspec- 
tion of the reports shows that probably the real ratio between the 
reading of prose and poetry is about one to two, and it is likely that 
if the time spent were given in detail a still greater proportion of the 
reading would be found to be poetry: of this, however, we are not 
certain. This much is sure, that the language of every day expres- 
sion is prose ; that prose is the language of conversation, of corres- 
pondence, of argument, of the home, the club, the forum, the pulpit, 
the legislative hall. It is the speech of reason of learning and in- 
struction, the form of rugged strength rather than graceful beauty, 
but the language that leads to action and is most expressive of char- 
acter. If the high school would elevate deeds above words, attain- 
ment above aspiration, thought above feeling, let not prose be 
neglected for poetry, and let the prose be of the sort that has 
builded men and nations, Burke and Webster, Johnson and Macau- 
lay, Carlyle and Emerson, Ben. Franklin and Abraham Lincoln. 

To the question “ Do you follow a chronological order ?” 63 ans- 
wered “yes ;” 44 “no;” while others said “In 3rd year only ;” 
three said ‘‘ in reverse order ;”’ and three said “follow the book,” 
which of course means “ yes.”’ 

Question IV.—Do you use a text book in English literature from 
which lessons are assigned to the class? Text books seem to be 
plenty. Seventeen different ones are used. Schedule “B” gives the 
list. All but sixteen of the one hundred forty-one schools reporting 
use a text book. Some require the pupils to have either Welsh, 
Shaw or Taine, considering the text of minor importance. There 
can be but little objection to the intelligent use of the text book, but 
when a text book is taken as a whole and ¢he whole then it becomes 
murder in the first degree. It is evident that much of this crime is 
being committed. 

The dreariness of the text-book must be a mort-main upon many 
of the schools. As though literature could be studied from a cyclo- 
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pedia! The facts from the manual are learned but to be forgotten. 
Lesser and greater lights are distinguished in the book possibly by 
a difference of type; but the difference fails to stick in the learner's 
mind. Yet precious hours which might be devoted to the study of 
literature are wasted over lists of works and names. The evil is 
decreasing. Let every high school teacher help to speed on the day 
when the manual shall be given its proper place along side the 
dictionary and atlas, and literature shall be taught everywhere in fact 
as well as in name. 

Question V.—How far is the study of History united in that of 
Literature ? 

In the answers there is neither unanimity of opinion nor unity of 
action among half dozen principals reporting. It is, however, gen- 
erally conceded in practice if not in theory that any attempt to unite 
the teaching of Literature and History must be zuc¢denta/. In most 
schools the study of English is begun during the first year and con- 
tinued through at least three years of the course. The only history 
with which pupils, upon entrance, have any familiarity is that of their 
own country, and in an elementary way. In very few schools, not ten 
per cent of those reporting,is English History made a special study 
early in the course. In most it has a place as a part of general 
history and is assigned to the curriculum of the second or third 
year. It is doubtless true that a knowledge of times, customs, pre- 
valent thought on matters political, social or religious, is necessary 
to a full comprehension of the literature and language of the works 
of asingle author. It is also true that to demand or expect this 
knowledge from immature high school pupils is absurd as to ex- 
pect a treatise on the philosophy of History from the pen of a boy 
who should know a great deal more about base-ball than a change of 
base on the Russian frontier. 

As one advances through his course he should be taught to per- 
ceive and to be watchful for the influence of life in literature. The 
teaching of Milton involves the teaching of a little English History 
during the seventeenth century. It comprehends, too, the idea of 
the Bible as a factor in the life of that day, but it need not include 
all that swept in wonderful historic procession through the mind of 
Macaulay when he sat down to write of Puritanism and Milton as 
its exponent. There is an age when it is better to see the stage from 
the seats and not go back of the scene to unravel the mystery of a 
spectacular drama. 
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Political and literary history are closely united. But as a study, 
the literary history comes later in a school or college course. This 
fact seems to be generally recognized by the schools reporting, and 
the old time method of studying much about authors of whom little 
or nothing is read is falling into decadence. May it be buried so 
deep that no spirit of good or evil can ever infuse an appearance of 
life into its dry bones. The study of history and literature should 
be so far carried along together as is necessary to make clear why 
Spenser wrote of Good Knights and Unicorns, while Milton sang of 
Archangels and the trail of the serpent. Each may and should vital- 
ize the other; let not either destroy the other’s beauty and freshness 
by an unphilosophical attempt at philosophy. 

Question VI.—How often does each pupil write compositions? 
The reports on the eight parts of this question show the following 
interesting, we had almost said amusing, statistics. The largest 
number expected from the pupils during the year is 200; the smallest 
1; the average 18. Tenschools make no report on this question. 

In answer to the query: ‘‘Are these corrected by the teacher? 
136 say ‘“‘yes;” 3 say ‘“‘no;” and 2 make no answer. 123 say that 
the teacher does individual work with pupils in the correction of 
cempositions; fourteen reply to the effect that no individual work is 
done and four do not make any reply. 

However, in the case of several of those replying in the affirma- 
tive there is good reason to doubt if the so-called individual work 
amounts to more than the writing of comments on the margin of 
the composition paper. In some cases the affirmative reply is qual- 
ified by such an expression as this: “As far as possible.” It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the teacher who said “ As far as possible ” 
does not have the English composition under his personal super- 
vision. In others the qualification is “ occasionally,” which probably 
means “hardly ever’’, as does “to a limited extent.” In short these 
and other qualifications reduce the number answering in the cate- 
gorical affirmative to less than one hundred. It is probable that this 
number should be still further reduced by a consideration of the 
prevalent laxity of conscience which prompts a principal when mak- 
ing a report for his school to “put the best foot forward, and 
answer “ yes” to such a question as this, when the rule of his school 
is that compositions shall be occasionally corrected individually. 
Further inquiry has in several instances developed the fact that _ 
“ves” in the report means “ sometimes.”’ 
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To this: “Are compositions rewritten by pupils after correction 
by the teacher?” rro schools say “ yes;” twenty-nine, ‘‘no;” and two 
decline to state. Here, again “yes” is qualified in fifty-seven 
answers, and in most cases so qualified that the only correct infer- 
ence is that compositions are rarely rewritten unless they be deplor- 
ably bad. Of the whole number answering only fifty-three give an 
unqualified affirmative answer. 

The question as to reading the compositions before the class 
or school, was evidently less definite than it should have been to. 
secure the sort of answers which the committee desired. One hun- 
dred and twenty-four schools report that compositions are read be- 
fore either class or school. In most cases, however, it is apparent 
that a comparatively small number of those written are ever read. 
The number read is in inverse ratio to the number written. In 
schools where but three or four compositions are prepared during a 
year, nearly all are read either in the class or school room, but in 
this field of production, as in agriculture, the law of “ diminishing 
returns” seems to operate. In fourteen schools the answer to this 
question is “no.” Among the fourteen are’ Lynn, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Evanston, and two of the three Chicago high schools: 
in a considerable number of other large schools the answers evi- 
evidently mean that the written work of pupils is rarely read before 
their fellows unless especially prepared for that purpose. 

To the mind of the committee the most surprising answers were 
to the question, ‘ Who chooses the subject for these compositions ?” 
In twenty schools the pupils select their own; in thirty-one others 
the matter is largely in the hands of the pupils, a veto or advisory 
power being retained by the teacher; in eighty-seven schools it 
would appear that the brains of the English teacher are still fertile 
enough to provide composition subjects for the class. We shall 
revert to this matter again in a few minutes. 

In seventy-two schools there is a composition class; in sixty-three 
none; six make no answer to the query. 

On this topic of composition we notice a few salient features in 
the reports. 

I. There seems to be no general agreement as to the number of 
compositions to be written during the year, the length of the com- 
positions to be presented, and the ultimate disposition to be made 
of the written work received from pupils. The number of com- 
positions demanded ranges from one a year, to, in one school, five a 
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week, and the amount of written matter expected varies from ten 
pages to a single leaf. Your committee suspect that back of this 
disagreement lies a fundamental variance of Opinion on the proper 
definition of a composition. We do not flatter ourselves that we 
can present a definition that will not need change or be capable of 
improvement, but we offer this one as an approximate to the ideal 
sought: The composition that may be properly expected of a high 
school boy or girl in the first year of the course is a manuscript of 
two hundred to three hundred words, in which the ideas are 
arranged in an original form, the order of topics logical, the gram- 
mar, orthography, and punctuation correct. As the pupil progresses 
in his course more and more attention must be paid to originality of 
ideas, until the child is able to produce an extended article of one 
thousand to fifteen hundred words, logical in arrangement, correct 
in form, and original in manner of treatment. 

In order that the growth from the first of these forms to the last 
may be steady and apparent we believe the composition exercises 
should be frequent, especially in the earlier years of the course, and 
that more benefit is derived from short compositions at short inter- 
vals than from longer articles at longer intervals, The younger 
Classes should do some written work at least fortnightly, and the 
older classes eight or ten times a year. 

So far as possible the work of correction should be individual 
.work: five minutes with each of ten pupils is usually more effective 
than fifty minutes spent on the same subjects in the recitation room. 

There is a considerable class of mistakes that are common to 
many of the compositions, and that may wisely be dwelt upon dur- 
ing the recitation hour; but even these errors are much more likely 
to be permanently corrected by the pupil with whom individual 
work is done than when the hour is devoted to a general discussion 
of the matter. 

After correction the composition should be copied into books kept 
for that purpose, which should be open at any time to the inspec- 
tion of the teacher or principal. Not until after such inspection 
should the pupil at any time feel that his work is through, or that it 
has been finally accepted. This work of copying compositions may 
become arduous, and as classes advance, unnecessary, but at present, 
it seems the only sure way to impress upon pupils the importance of 
the corrections, and to ensure the adoption of the correct form, 
Compositions are the dread of the teacher of English, the hatred of 
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the average child, and a very general cause of ill feeling until teacher 
and pupils alike can come into some sort of a comprehension of the 
delight in an increasing facility with the pen, and the no less keen 
pleasure in perfecting what one has written. This feeling of pleasure, 
we believe, may become a part of every school boy's experience. 
The committee deeply regret that they are unable to give any definite 
recommendation in accordance with which the drudgery of composi- 
tion work may be saved, or even materially lessened, for the teacher. 
So long asthe Lord refuses to create children already developed and to 
relieve the world of school boys and school teachers, so long as boys 
and girls are forgetful and heedless, the teacher must correct com- 
positions and do over to-day the work of yesterday, making it line 
upon line, precept upon precept, until practice shall, if not make 
perfect, at least enable the pupil to present a creditable appearance 
at graduation. | 

There are certain definite ends clearly in the mind of a wise 
teacher during each hour spent in the class room. What results are 
hoped for in the exercises of reading and hearing reproduced the 
written work of a number of pupils? | 

The possibility that one’s composition may be read to others is a 
motive to real work, to carefulness and accuracy. If to be called 
upon to read is indicative that the teacher sees especial merit in the 
essay, then it is worth the while to strive to attain the honor. This 
motive generally ceases ‘to be operative, however, when composition 
reading becomes frequent. 

If the purpose of reading is information-giving only, then, as a 
rule, the composition would be better relegated to the library, and 
there “filed for future reference.” The frequent reading of many 
compositions becomes tedious to listeners and irksome to readers, 
and is no very useful means of development. But every pupil should 
feel that he may be called upon at any time to read, and so continu- 
ally have this spur to good work. 

Compositions read in class room should be so commented upon 
and criticised that they may prove, either as models or awful warn- 
ings, of real service to the class. It would be well that occasionally 
every pupil be required to prepare an essay with special reference to 
its production before the class or school. Such compositions must be 
carefully examined by the teacher, and re-written with a view to 
making them so nearly models as the capacity of the young author 
will allow. 
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We wish here to make most vigorous protest against the custom of 
allowing pupils to have complete liberty in the choice of their sub- 
jects, and to express our pleasure that in so small a number of schools. 
reporting is this custom stilltolerated. Theteacher alone can wisely 
choose for the pupil. In general, subjects should be allied to some 
part of the school work, and so the composition will assist not the 
English alone, but some other department of the pupil’s activity. 
The teacher’s duty does not end with the assignment of subject. It 
can be accomplished only when sources of information have been 
pointed out, and suggestions and criticisms made which are to be 
embodied in the final draft of the paper. Pupils allowed to choose 
their own topics waste time in deciding upon what to write, and in 
the study of supposed authorities wholly irrelevant to the subject. 
The result is harmful in the extreme, and the custom can not be de- 
fended upon any principle of pedagogics. 

One other word of caution about composition-subjects. Do not. 
make them too profound. A simple thing must be the beginning; 
even at the end of a high school course, the “ Philosophy of His- 
tory” in its various forms, or “the Relation of Party Government to 
Democratic Institutions”’ are somewhat beyond the capacity of the 
pupil of immature years. 

Question VII.--Do you teach reading aS an art? If so, what 
plan do you follow? 

(2) Thirty seven say ‘“‘yes.” Of this number, judging by what fol- 
lows in their report, we should say that twenty really do teach it,. 
while twelve do not. The other five are doubtful. Ninety-two say 
“no.” Of these itis probable that seven really do. Eight made no. 
answer at all. 

One school, Washington, D. C., reports elocution as optional. It 
is evident to your committee that this question is a sort of red flag 
toa bull. It was the only question that provoked particularly spicy 
or savage answers, as “‘ We hope we do not teach elocution, com- 
monly so called, but we do try to have pupils acquire the habit of 
reading so as to be understood.” “That doesn’t belong to the high. 
seek “Yes, the plan so far as possible is to avoid (y) hindi: ; 

ala , etal. tal.” ‘It does not seem needful now.” Happy 
school! Happy teachers! 

‘““No; we prefer to make silent readers.” 

(4) The methods are various, Four have special teachers; a few 
drill on selections, (It is probable that all do this occasionally, im 
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preparation for rhetorical exercises, etc.) A few others employ text- 
books. 

While there is evidently a desire for better reading, and a convic- 
tion that ‘reading as an art” should be taught, there is general 
indefiniteness as to plan. There is no uniformity whatever. A 
number place great stress upon ‘‘ thought reading’ as if ‘reading 
as an art” could be taught without “thought reading.” The two 
should go together. ‘The highest art is the closest possible imita- 
tion of nature. If our pupils could only retain the “natural tones” 
and the ease and grace of movement which belonged to them as 
children, we should not have spoiled readers when they enter, or 
when they leave, the High School. 

Question VILi—Is all the English work under the supervision of 
one teacher? In your opinion is it desirable that it should be? 

One hundred thirty-nine schools reported in answer to this, some: 
not very definitely. 

In thirty-four English is under the supervision of one teacher; in 
one hundred five it is not; sixty-six consider it desirable that it 
should be under the direction of one teacher; forty-three think it 
not desirable. Of the one hundred fifteen in whose schools the 
English is not under one direction, thirty-four think it should be so- 
directed; the rest evidently think it should not be, or give quali- 
fied answers, e. g., “ Not practicable, and I do not believe it should 
be.” “No more so than any other department.” ‘“ No; prefer it. 
limited to two or three.” ‘Would distribute the compositions. 
among entire faculty.” (Do High Schools have faculties ?) 

Of the schools where it is thought desirable that English should 
be under the control of a single teacher, the replies are sometimes 
qualified: e.g. “ Yes, if he is a good one.” ‘Yes, if you can find 
the person.” “ Yes, the principal of the school.’’ We presume the: 
qualification “If the teacher be competent” is to be understood 
with all the affirmative replies. It does not seem best to make any 
recommendation on this point. We should, however, say that, 1b 
seems to us that all the arguments that may be adduced in favor of 
a special preparation and training for a teacher of science apply 
with equal force in the case of one who is to instruct in English. 
There can be no doubt that much of the poor and illy arranged 
work done in this branch is due to a lack of qualification on the part. 
of the the teacher. It is moreover hardly likely that in a high 
school corps of five or six teachers there is more than one, or at. 
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most two, who, by inherent traits and qualities, and by systematic 
training in this direction, is fitted to teach the classes in English, 
either in literature or composition. 

Question IX.—What attention is given to the outside reading of 
the pupils ? 

In answer to this question about forty replies state that advice or 
suggestion is given to the pupils, but.none of these forty state the 
nature of the advice or in what direction the suggestions lie. 

About forty state that lists of books are made out, or certain lines 
of reading in connection with the work in literature, history or 
science suggested, and the pupils are urged to confine their outside 
reading to these suggestions. At Augusta, Maine, authors are 
recommended and pupils are questioned on their reading. In Chel- 
sea, Mass., lists of books are furnished and credits given for synop- 
ses of the same. At Clinton, Iowa, a course of reading for each 
year is made out and pupils report on the work done. At Evanston, 
Ill., lists are given and reviews required. At Jackson, Mich., the 
same course is followed. At New Bedford, Mass., clubs are formed 
for reading with the teachers out of school hours. This is quite a 
common custom and is of long standing in some of those schools 
that made no report to that effect. At New Haven, Conn., lists of 
books are furnished. From these each pupil selects one or more for 
review and examination. At Polo, Ill, the senior class is formed in- 
to a reading circle. 

This statement of what is done in special schools gives probably 
a reasonably good idea of the work done in the best third of the 
schools reporting. . 

About twenty-five pay little or no attention to the outside reading 
of the pupils. Several make no report whatever. Your committee 
will urge upon your consideration this fact : Many, perhaps a 
majority, of the pupils do more or less reading while pursuing their 
high school course. A careful watch of this outside reading should 
be kept by the teacher. Thus may be opened up fields of life-long 
pleasure and profit, or mental dissipation and debauchery prevented. 
Particularly in the English class a persistent and determined effort 
should be made to regulate and make serviceable whatever reading 
the pupils do. The course is crowded; the time of many pupils is not 
entirely their own out of school hours; much effort and long periods 
of study may be required to maintain a pupil’s standing in his class, 
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but if he reads at all, we should make an honest attempt to keep 
that reading under a skillful, wise and sympathetic direction. 

At this point we bring to a close the detailed report and recom- 
mendations. Allow us to make a few general remarks upon the 
teaching of English and outlook for its future. 

There are four dangers to be avoided in our work. 

1, The pupil may feel either that the subject is outside of and 
foreign to his regular or prescribed duties; or, that it is so familiar 
that little or no preparation is needed. The result is the same in 
either case. The interest flags, the work becomes a grind and a 
distaste for Literature is the result. 

2. A second danger is that the teacher himself may feel such 
familiarity with the subject as to neglect the specific preparation for 
each class and each pupil that alone gives him perfect assurance in 
the class-room and the freedom of questioning that results only from 
an. absolute mastery of the matter in hand. 

3. Some fall into yet another evil. Seeing so much of grandeur 
in a passage of Milton, such delicious quaintness in the humor of 
Addison, or such exquisite grace in a lyric of Tennyson, the teacher 
is disappointed, or discouraged, or worse annoyed, that a class of 
inexperienced boys and girls do not appreciate the excellencies that 
are to him so apparent, forgetting that he has come to his present 
condition by slow growth, and that he has no more right to demand 
the same maturity of judgment or perception in his pupils than a 
builder has to expect from a sapling the strength of an oaken beam. 

4. A fourth danger is thoroughness. 

Asin the case of Strafford, infamous in English History, ‘‘ Thor- 
ough ” becomes the evil genius of many an English teacher. Every 
allusion, near or remote, every hidden meaning must be sought out, 
explained and taught to an inoffending class who lose their grip on 
the thought; their interest and enthusiasm soon follow, and the 
English recitation, which might be an hour of sweet communion 
with things and thoughts divine, becomes a drag. If a page of 
Macaulay is exhausted nothing is left for the next reading, if indeed 
the next reading ever come. Can’t you enjoy a poem of Tenny- 
son without being able to explain every allusion in it? Is the ac- 
quisition of critical biographical or historical knowledge your pur- 
pose in reading him? If it is you’d better take the cyclopedia; it’s 
much more satisfactory to that sort of taste. 

Your committee wishes to speak of the matter of annotated texts, 
and put on record its protest against their use to so general an ex_ 
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tent. It is undoubtedly true that notes are useful, often necessary 
and become more so as one goes further back to the early periods 
of English literature. Some allusions to history, mythology, local 
customs, many references to particular paintings or buildings must 
either be explained in notes or the teacher and pupils take infinite 
pains to glean from the encyclopedia and other sources the facts 
necessary to a complete understanding of the text. Yet after all] 
what we want is the author. The class areto read the author and 
form their own judgments, which, crnde as they are, are vastly 
preferable educationally, if not artistically, to those formed for them 
by some obtrusive soul who must thrust his personality as an 
opaque, or at best, translucent substance between reader and author. 
Notes that occupy more space than that of which they treat and 
make titanic struggles to explain what should need no explanation 
to a careful reader, even though that reader be a bright boy or girl 
of fifteen, are an unmitigated nuisance, an insult to the intelligence, 
and serve no educational purpose whatever, except to freshen up the 
memory of the classic allusion to a certain mountain that labored 
and brought forth a mouse. 

Notes we must have in lieu of large reference libraries, but let 
them stop at the performance of their legitimate functions, and not 
do at the beginning of a poem of Scott or drama of Shakespeare 
far more than the brightest pupil can possibly do for himself after 
a careful reading of the selection. If the boy is to be carried to an 
intellectual heaven on flowery beds of ease let us go the whole figure 
and not try to teach him anything, but charter a bed and a conductor 
for every child that is born into the world. No teacher can sit 
down before a class of fifty or sixty bright boys or girls reading 
Hawthorne and see the look of broader faith and nobler purpose 
come into their faces, drawn from that same face from which Ernest 
got his inspiration, and not feel that they only need a chance to come 
into undisturbed communication with the author. 

The lack of uniformity which is so apparent to the most indiffer- 
ent student of these reports shows a lamentable pedagogic condi- 
tion. If there is any good to be had from the study of the princi- 
ples and art of teaching, it may fairly be expected to show itself 
among the high schools, which presumably employ the best teachers. 
Pedagogy, if truly a science, should show in the hands of intelligent 
teachers somewhat similar methods and attain results that vary with 
the varying environments, but have some characteristic similarities, 
Judging from these reports, the results arrived at are so utterly at > 
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variance, and the methods so unlike that one can not but be com- 
pelled to the conclusion that there is on the part of high school 
teachers a woful ignorance of pedagogical principles and consequent 
large amount of aimless and inconsequential work. 

Never to your committee has been made more apparent the 
absurdity of talking about such a thing as a general school system, 
or even what may be called a system within the borders of our own 
commonwealth. We do not believe in machine work, in any attempt 
to run all pupils in the same mould, but we can not help feeling and 
lamenting the enormous waste of energy that might be turned to 
real service if only the best methods and plans were more fully 
’ understood and their universal adoption insisted upon. 

Much of the work now attempted in our schools is practically 
valueless, because the ideas received from it are so vague. 

The teaching of a classic does not of necessity involve the 
knowledge of the author’s biography nor of geology, geography, 
zoology, archaeology or any other “ology,” but it does demand a 
knowledge of the author’s thoughts, a keen sympathy with his feel- 
ing and a thorough appreciation of his style. 

While this committee has been at work, another committee ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asociation has been pur- 
suing much the same courses with result, in many respects similar to 
those reached by us. Their report was published in THE ACADEMY 
for January, 1889, and came to hand in time to be of no inconsid- 
erable service in the preparation of this report. We desire to repeat 
one paragraph from that report as embodying our idea of the aim 
and importance of English as a part of the curriculum. 

‘No educational influences are more important than those which 
give right direction to the taste for reading. It is not merely against 
those books which mislead the conscience and studiously present 
views of life that are fundamentally false, but also against those 
that merely interest and consume time, but neither elevate the taste. 
nor heighten the life. The best that the schools can do, is to pro- 
vide for the reading of a large number of helpful and inspiring 
beoks, in a manner to make them fairly enjoyed. Whatever else in 
our courses of study may come and go, the thoughtful reading of 
good books and constant practice in composition should, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, go on forever.”’ 

Everywhere there. is an encouraging interest manifested in English. 
Nearly all of those principals who took the pains to answer your 
committee’s letter expressed a desire to know more of the work, and 
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to learn the results of the investigation, and asked that a report be 


sent them. 


The outlook is for better methods and better results. 


If the work 


of this committee shall help you to do better, or emphasize the real 
purpose of English in the High School, or make clearer the best that 
may be reasonably attempted in a given time, or shall lighten at all 
the burden of any teacher of English, its labors shall not have been 


-in vain. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


DR, ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, BOSTON. 


On the 8th of June, 1886, I had the good fortune to hear the late 
Matthew Arnold discuss foreign education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Education is a very broad and complex idea. “Some 
twenty years ago,” said Mr. Arnold, “1 was struck by a remark that 
was made by Cardinal Antonelli while I was visiting the Italian 
schools. ‘So you.have come to see our schools,’ he said, ‘our paro- 
chial schools. Many people will tell you that popular education 
among us is nothing at all, or next to nothing at all,—that you 
would have nothing at all to report on to your government. But 
you may tell your government this,’ the Cardinal continued, ‘that 
illiterate as the Italian population is said to be, and as I suppose is, 
if you mix with the people at any festival and listen to their criti- 
cism and to what they say, you will find it most undeniably tight, 
and the people, you may conclude, can most surely be allowed to 
have a certain sort of education.’ ” 

In one sense, the kind of education referred to by Cardinal An- 
tonelli does not belong to my subject, and yet all school education 
must necessarily be based upon the more general outside education 
that the children receive, both at home and from the objects that | 
surround them. The school takes the child, not only with a certain 
amount of instruction obtained either in the primary school or in the 
family, but also prepared for work through a great many outside, 
often unconscious, influences. While then, two children of different 
nationality may seem to a casual visitor equally well prepared for 
instruction, yet the inner consciousness of one child,—his. mental 
processes, —may be of an entirely different order from those of the 
other. 

Beside external conditions there are also mental or inner condi- 
tions which no educator ought to neglect in the framing of a pro- 
gramme, and, as President Eliot very well remarked in his paper 
read before the Department of Superintendents of the National 
Education Association at Washington, on February 16, 1888, and 
subsequently published in the August number of the Av/antic Monthly, 
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“Foreign institutions of education cannot be imported, and the im- 
“provement of schools and colleges must necessarily be slow.” Prais- 
ing the methods of one country does not mean, therefore, that these 
methods are to be universally adopted, but that useful lessons may 
probably be drawn from them. 

Let us now examine the state of secondary schools in France. It 
will be well to consider separately, first,—the regular classical course, 
preparatory to University; second,—what is called in France the 
special or scientific course; and third,—secondary schools for girls. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR’ UNIVERSITY. 


The schools that prepare for French universities (Académies, 
L’ Université, Collége de France, Sorbonne, and other institutions of 
similar grade), have all been re-constituted since the French Revo- 
lution. Before that time all schools were, as is well-known, in the 
hands of a few religious congregations, and more especially of the 
Jesuit fathers, until their suppression during the reign of Louis XV. 

Under that instruction life was wholly artificial. Education, as. 
conceived by Rollin, was exclusively given to the culture of belles- 
lettres, and of the delicate feelings which these studies foster. The 
pupils lived in antiquity, and we see Vauvenargues glowing with 
enthusiasm over Plutarch, and writing to Mirabeau, that every night 
he talks in his dreams of Agesilaus, Alcibiades and the ancient 
heroes. 

During the Revolution Condorcet went to the other extreme, and 
attempted to replace the classic instruction of former times*by the 
exclusive study of mathematics and sciences. The‘ National Con- 
vention gave the first real satisfaction toa need which had long been 
felt, of instituting secondary schools of a different order, but the 
central schools created by that body did not last, and fell with nearly 
every one of the institutions of Revolutionary origin, by reason of 
the utter lack of any means of application. 

Napoleon created L’ Université de France as it now exists, and 
according to the spirit of the times, gave it its military and autocratic 
form. L’ Université de France is a vast establishment, control- 
ling the whole instruction of the country, of whatever grade it may 
be. ‘The secondary grade, about which I am to speak to you, is 
divided into eight classes, called by their numerals, except the. two 
upper ones, which are often designated by the names of Poéste and 
Rhétorique. A ninth year was often given as supplement, and is 
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called Philosophie. At that time sciences and mathematics had 
obtained a large place, but the Restoration came soon to ask a return 
to an older order of things. The sciences were thrown back into the 
upper classes called ‘“‘ Seconde,” ‘‘ Rhétorique,” and ‘ Philosophie,” 
and finally, according to the statute of 4th of September, 1821, which 
may be considered as the scholastic constitution of the Restoration, 
all the mathematical courses were concentrated in the class of phi- 
losophy, that is to say, in the class immediately preceding the Uni- 
versity, without having been prepared by any foregoing exercise. 
Only in the fourth and third classes a few lessons of natural history 
remain; history and geography were not treated with any more favor, 
and the statute of the 28th of September, 1814, required the teacher 
to give them, during the summer months, half an hour after each 
evening class. 

It is true that in 1818 the committee on public instruction had de- 
cided that the teaching of history should be given to a special pro- 
fessor, and that the teaching of ancient Greek, Roman and general 
history,—that is, the history of the middle ages and modern history, 
and finally the history of France, should be distributed among the 
classes, from the fourth up to Rhétorique. 

Instructions had been given at the same time to avoid anything 
which might suggest to the minds of the pupils political discussions, 
or add fuel to partisan debate. Even these prudent restrictions were 
not sufficient to reassure the men in power at the time, and for fear 
of initiating the youth in the spirit of modern times, they had taken 
away from the programmes of Rhétorique—the history of france, so 
called,— mingling it with modern history, which was then a part of 
the programme of the Seconde. 

The course of Philosophie was only to be regarded as a comple- 
ment of the Rhétorique. Moreover, the oral reviews of Latin had 
been solemnly re-established, and it was in the Latin language that 
the pupils had to submit to examinations, and such was the force of 
that new current of things, that L’ Abbé Mangin took up the pro- 
ject formerly conceived by Lacondamine of establishing a certain 
number of schools where masters should speak only Latin.. 

But public opinion rebelled. M. Guizot wrote, in 1816, “If there 
is, in my opinion, a reproach to make against L’ Université, it is that 
it has too much reduced the objects of teaching, and has not given 
either in the faculties or in the colleges, either the extent or the ful- 
ness required by the needs of society and the enlightment of the 
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time. Natural sciences and history find almost no place. Thestudy 
of antiquity is incomplete, and that of the language and literature of 
foreign nations is almost banished.”’ 

Some remedy was then and there devised, and in 1826 M. de 
Frayssinous gave place to sciences during the last four years of the 
regular course. History alone was kept in suspicion, and even more 
sparingly treated. It received only one class per week from the 
sixth to the third. It was completely taken off the programme of 
the upper classes, and even for children it consisted only in chrono- 
logical tables which received almost no development. 

M. de Vatimesnil had made some very urgent reforms when the 
Revolution of 1830 brought a complete change. Besides the three 
aggregations that had been organized in 1810 (mathematical sciences, 
belles-lettres and grammar) three new ones were created,—agerega- 
tions of philosophy, of history, and of physical and natural sciences. 
Every one of the principal orders of teaching was now represented 
by special professors. 

Guizot felt that the need of developing the special courses organ- 
ized by M de Vatimesnil, “ for,” said he, “a great many children go 
to college to learn that which they neither need nor desire to learn, 
for the only reason that they cannot find elsewhere what they 
desire.” 

He thought that the classical instruction was even then too meagre 
and too slow, and not adequate to the spirit of the new society. He 
carried down scientific courses to the sixth class, and wherever time 
was wanting, he gave up tothe teaching of the sciences every Thurs- 
day morning. Even this was not enough for a good many men who 
thought mainly of industrial progress, and soon the discussion was 
brought into the Chambre des Députeés. 

Arago defended the cause of the sciences, and Lamartine pressed 
the serene and moralizing beauty of the ancient literatures. M. Vil- 
lemain’s ministry was a kind of réaction, which was accentuated 
when Victor Cousin became minister. ‘ Two points,” said hein his 
circular letter of the 27th of August, 1840, “are to-day beyond 
doubt, first,—the scientific teaching scattered from the sixth class up 
to rhetoric inclusively, does not produce any good result; and second, 
—this unnecessary teaching, useless in itself, does considerable harm 
to the classical studies.” 

It is true though that, while suppressing sciences and placing them 
altogether in the Philosophie, he gave modern languages their final 
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place. M. Cousin only gave them two hours per week from the 
fourth to the second class, but these two hours were regular and 
similar to those given to ancient languages. His intention was to 
abolish the ninth and eighth classes, because the seventh seemed to 
him sufficient preparation, and to re-establish, as in 1821, two years 
of philosophy, of which one would be exclusively given up to 
sciences. 

But M. Cousin, in presence of numerous protestations, both from 
parents and from members of the faculties, could not carry out his 
plan, and was obliged to establish elective courses of mathematics, 
which were run in a parallel way to the regular classical course from 
the fourth class to rhetoric; and in order to give the pupils who fol- 
low these courses a sufficient amount of literary knowledge, a special 
course of rhetoric and philosophy was created for them. This 
regime lasted seven years, when, at the eve of the Revolution of 
1848, M. de Vatimesnil came once more into power. 

One of the first acts of the Republican ministry of 1848, was to 
create a committee to inquire into the programmes of study of 
secondary schools. The question remained undecided until the roth 
of April, 1852. We then find a complete change,—the so- -called 
plan of bifurcation, by which the pupils were to study all together 
until the end of the fourth class, and then choose between the classi- 
cal studies or the sciences. The idea, whether good or bad, was so 
thoroughly hampered in practice by a series of mean and unfair pre- 
scriptions, that it may well be said that the plan has never been 
thoroughly tried, and a general relief was felt when M. Victor Duruy 
made very important modifications, which it would take too long to 
relate at length. 

We now come to the reforms of 1872, 1874 and 1880. In 18/2 
there were no new studies, except a course of hygiene in the class of 
philosophy, which was to take only six hours per year. The im- 
portance of the reform consists in the time given to the French 
language and literature, which were studied from the eighth class to 
the rhetoric, and in the comparative importance given to modern 
languages. In order not to overburden the children, M. Jules Simon 
suppressed the composition of Latin verse, and diminished the num- 
ber of written compositions. 

The reform of 1874 seemed in many points to re-produce the 
programme of 1840. It returned to their place the literary exercises 
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which M. Jules Simon had suppressed, and diminished again the 
number of hours given to sciences. 

The programme of 1880 proceeds on a very aie plan. Two 
things must be considered here,—the spirit of the methods and the 
frame of the programme. The spirit of the methods is the same 
that we find in the circular of 1872, but extended, deepened, and 
now firmly established. 

As to the framing of the programmes, the object has been to open 
to as large a number of children as possible the secondary schools, 
and to secure to each one the benefit which he should be able to 
obtain, and on the other side to establish this classical programme 
jointly with literary teaching,—a complete programme of scientific 
teaching. It is with this double principle in view that we must study 
the programmes that have been adopted by the Council upon the 
proposition of M. Jules Ferry. 

The consequence of the first has been to distribute the matter in 
three series, which are called three cycles of secondary instruction, 
—elementary classes, grammar classes, and advanced classes. This 
is done so as to give pupils who would be obliged to stop at the end 
of the first or second period, the possibility of carrying away from 
the Lycée a certain quantity of knowledge complete in itself, and 
also to allow those who should have begun their instruction on a 
different plan, to join iis general number of pupils after the first or 
second cycle. 

The second principle has been to create between belles-lettres and 
sciences an intimate alliance, and to constitute what is called har- 
monic education; that is to say, education which embraces all knowl- 
edge, and rests upon the equal culture of every faculty, and intro- 
duces, for lower and grammar classes, that form of concentric pro- 
grammes which from cycle to cycle brings back the pupil within the 
circle which he had already gone over, each time enlarging his 
horizon. 

When the pupils enter the eighth class, at the end of which is the 
year of Philosophie, they have gone through the primary school, and 
passed through a so-called classe preparatoire,;where they have studied 
French 9/2 hours per week, a modern language 4 hours, history 1% 
hours, geography 134 hours, science (mathematics) 2% hours, draw- 
ing 1 hour; total 20 class hours, 

During the so-called eighth and seventh forms, the only change is 
that half an hour is taken from the French and given to science, 
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which obtains then three hours, while French is reduced to 9 hours 
per week. The programme from now on calls for 22 hours a week; 
except during the second semester of the 4th form, when it calls for 
23 hours. French has three hours in the 6th and 5th forms, 2 hours 
in the ath and 3rd, 3 hoursin the 2nd, and 4 hours in Rhétorique; it 
is dropped in Philosophie. Modern languages have now 2 hours a 
week up to the Philosophie, when they have only 1 hour. History 
keeps 2 hours per week to the end, and geography 1 hour until 
Rhétorique, when it is dropped. Drawing has 2 hours to the 
end of the course. Sciences (including mathematics) have 2 hours 
in the 6th, sth and 4th forms, then 3 hours until Rhétorique inclu- 
sively, and 8 hours during the year of Philosophie. 

Latin has 10 hours per week in the 6th form (beginning year), and 
during the first semester of the 5th form; 8 hours during the second 
semester; in the 4th form, 5 hours the first, and 6 hours the second 
semester; in the 3rd form 5 hours; and 4 hours in the 2nd form and 
Rhétorique, and one hour in Philosophie. 

Greek begins with 2 hours during the 2d semester of the 5th form, 
and has 6 hours in the 4th, 5 hours in the 3rd and 2nd forms, 4 hours 
in Rhétorique, and 1 hour in Philosophie. 

Philosophy has 8 hours during the last year of the course. 


SPECIAL SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


We have already seen at what time most of the measures relating 
to what the French call special secondary teaching, have been taken. 
That teaching, we must remember, answers, broadly taken, to the 
instruction given in the German Realschule, or in schools like the 
Boston English High, preparing to enter institutions like the Insti- 
tute of Technology, or giving instruction that prepares pupils for 
business or scientific life. 

It was only after the Expositions of 1855 and 1862, when public 
opinion had been‘struck by the progress of neighboring nations in 
arts and sciences, that a committee undertook to study the organ- 
ization of industrial instruction. It was the third time that the gov- 
ernment thus came back to the reforms of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The law was voted after three years of prep- 
aration. It bears the date of June 21, 1865, and the name of Victor 
Duruy. 

But the legislative body which had unanimously accepted the law, 
had shown much less eagerness in voting the necessary money which 
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was to ensure its application, and in France people only believe in 
institutions which find a place in the official budget. 

On the other side, those who were engaged inthe classical courses 
had seen with great displeasure, rising near them, almost on the 
same level, a teaching which they had never considered an equal. 
Even many, local bodies refused to consent to sacrifice the old pro- 
grammes, and among the localities which allowed a trial out of re- 
spect to the central authority, very few gave more than a little good 
will, and refused the money that was so much needed. 

Besides, there was another even more important obstacle. It is 
impossible to improvise a corps of teachers. Methods cannot be 
created at will. It was necessary in every instance to employ 
teachers who had been in charge until now of classical teaching, and 
they were mostly very unwilling to lend themselves to a reform 
which they did not approve. The first results, were, of course, 
insufficient, and general distrust ensued. Ina few cities, where par- 
ticularly favorable circumstances existed, and where public authority 
had given important help, the institution flourished, but almost every- 
where people became discouraged, and the new institutions kept 
steadily sinking. 

One special normal school had been created at Cluny, and pro- 
duced very distinguished professors, but for many candidates Cluny 
was too far off, and free preparatory institutions were formed, 
through the influence of which the general course weakened. Asa 
consequence, teachers coming out of the regular classical course 
were generally preferred, and the school at Cluny fell into general 
disfavor. 

Yet after all, the number of pupils that follow the special courses 
has increased, and in spite of all depressing influences, the course 
has continued to grow in popular favor wherever it is kept in life 
at all. 

In the so-called “ classe préparatoire” the 8th and 7th forms, the 
studies are the same as those given above for the classical course. 
Then come two cycles, one including four years, and the other two 
years. 


FIRST CYCLE. 
Ph" French has 7 hours per week during the first year, 5 hours the 


second, 4 hours the third, and 3 hours the fourth. Modern Lan- 
guages have 5 hours the first and second years, 4 hours the third, and 
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2 hours the fourth year. In the fourth year another modern lan- 
guage, called complementary, is begun with two hours a week. 
History has 3 hours per week for three years, and 1 hour the fourth; 
Geography, 1 hour per week for three years, and 2 hours the fourth, 
Mathematics 3 hours the first year, 4 hours the second, third and 
fourth years; WMatural History (zoology), 2 hours the first year, 1 
hour the second, and 2 hours per week for one semester the fourth 
year; Writing, 2 hours the first year, 1 hour the second and third. 
Drawing, 4 hours during the course; Physical Science, 2 hours the 
second, third and fourth years; Chemistry, 2 hours the third and 
fourth years; Book-keeping, 1 hour the third year; Principles of 
Morals, 1 hour the fourth year; Prznciples of Legislation, 2 hours 
during one semester of the fourth year. 


SECOND CYCLE, ; 


French has 4 hours the fifth, and 2 hours the sixth year; The 
“fundamental” Modern Language, 2 hours, and the ‘‘ complemen- 
tary ” 1,3 hours during the two years; History and Geography, 1 hour 
each during the two years; Political Economy, 2 hours one semester 
of the fifth year; Matural History, 2 hours during one semester; 
Philosophy, 4 hours the sixth year, Commercial and Industrial Legts- 
lation, 2 hours during one semester of the sixth year; while JZathe- 
matics has 6 hours, Physical Science, 2 hours, Chemistry, 2, and Draw- 
ing, 4, during the entire two years. 

The six years’ Special Course calls for 26 hours per week the first 
year, 25 the second, third and fourth years, 27 the fifth year, and 29 
the sixth year. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION FOR GIRLS. 


The law of the 21st of December, 1880, and the decree of the 
14th of January, 1882, opened the Lycée to the young girl at the 
age of twelve years. Until then she was obliged to take the course 
of a primary school, or obtain private instruction in her family, orin 
private schools. ; 

From twelve to seventeen years the school is divided into two 
periods. From twelve to fifteen there is a common and obligatory 
period comprising almost and equal measure of scientific and literary 
subjects. From fifteen to seventeen the period of teaching is partly 
obligatory and partly elective, having the same subjects as the first 
period, but taken from the higher point of view. 
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According to these dispositions, the object has been to allow as 
many pupils of the primary schools as possible to enter the Lycée, 
and on the other side to ensure that the girl after three years may 
havea rounded knowledge of the matter she istostudy. This legis- 
lation would have perhaps been found entirely satisfactory if the 
Lycée had been authorized to organize elementary classes, and if a 
semi-elective character had been given to the studies of the second 
period, so as to allow girls to pursue exclusively the studies for 
which they had shown special aptitude. 

The necessity for the so-called elementary or preparatory schools 
does not need any demonstration. To depend upon the family or. 
upon private schools to take their place, would be to defeat the very 
object of the law, for it would be manifestly unfair to ask from pri- 
vate instruction nothing but a preparatory course for pupils who 
would be taken away after a few years. ; | 

A great advantage of the education thus conducted is that it allows 
a young girl of the age of fifteen to follow her special preference 
without taking up a general course of study. The reproach has been 
justly brought against the university that it models all minds upon the 
same type. It is surely best not to submit young girls to this abso- 
lute uniformity. We must not forget that when a young girl ar- 
rives at the age of fifteen or sixteen she has, or ought to have, 
family and household duties, and perhaps some social duties which 
must in many cases claim a part of her time and of her mind. 

Now that we have reviewed these courses of study, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss what is to me an idle question,—the one of finding 
which schools are superior, the American or French. The question 
is so broad, and so complex, and so intricate, that a plain and simple 
answer is manifestly impossible. Besides, there are radical differ- 
ences which would forbid any narrow comparison. 

First of all, the American secondary schools receive a much larger 
proportion of children belonging to the less fortunate classes of 
society, If, as Senator Hawley told Matthew Arnold, “the govern- 
ment of the United States is eminently a government of, by and for 
the average man,” it is equally true that the American school is 
above all aschool for the average pupil. 

The mass of French children that enter the secondary schools 
have not only the knowledge that they have acquired previously at 
school, but as a rule, come from families where knowledge has been 
cultivated for centuries. Then there is, perhaps, a special education 
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which is found in the very intellectual and artistic atmosphere of the 
great European cities; and most of the pupils who pursue studies 
come from cities. 

America is young as a nation, and although material progress has 
been so rapid that it seems almost incredible in many cases, yet the 
general artistic education and the upper intellectual education of the 
masses has not reached the point which Continental European 
nations gained long ago. I mean by this that kind of education of 
which Cardinal Antonelli was speaking to Matthew Arnold. 

Then the American child is brought up early in life toa degree of 
independence entirely unknown tothe European. Asa consequence, 
the discipline in European schools is much more severe than it could 
possibly be in an American school, and a degree of submission is ob- 
tained from the average pupil, which the young American is not 
willing to give, 

If we compare again American schools with the European ones, 
the comparison is altogether misleading. There are advantages of 
a more material kind. It is a fact that the French language, both in 
spelling and pronunciation,is much easier than the English; and many 
hours spent here over the ‘“ spelling-book ” are given in France to the 
much more educating study of the language proper, and the reading 
of our literature. Then the study of arithmetic is also easier in 
France, because the metric system is the only one in practical use in 
business, and does away with the necessity, if it be one, of spending 
years over complicated forms of weights and measures. I do not 
pretend to bea competent judge about the practicability of the spell- 
ing reform, but I confess to everlasting astonishment at the per- 
sistence with which Americans, a progressive nation, cling to obsolete 
forms, which are a stumbling stone in the way of their children, and 
take away so much of their own time, which, I have been told here, 
has a money value. Instead of the long American vacation, Euro- 
pean vacations begin on the r5th of August, and end about the first 
of October. Besides this long vacation, a fortnight is granted at 
Easter time. This is all. 

French pupils, as a rule, are closely confined in “ internates,”’ 
often barrack-like buildings, where they spend the whole of the 
school year, with the possible exception of a few hours’ recess once 
a month, and even those few hours are allowed to be spent only in 
company of the parents, or of a person specially delegated by them. 
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French pupils rise every morning, winter and summer, at five or 
half-past five o’clock, to sit down and study two hours before break- 
fast. I remember that during the last two years of my course my 
comrades and I used to rise at four o’clock in order better to pre- 
pare for the final examination. The whole time, with the exception 
of about two hours which were given to play, was devoted, when we 
were not in class, to the study of lessons. 

I do not believe that American parents would consent to submit 
their children to a regime of so great severity, and even if the parents 
were to consent, it may well be doubted whether the children would 
accept it. It is certain that with this pressure brought to bear upon 
them, French children do obtain better results than American chil- 
dren of the same age. This is a matter of course. And yet, if we 
consider the whole system, not only of instruction, but of education 
as applied in France and in America, I do not hesitate to give the 
preference to the American system. The French child may know 
more, and does know more of history, more of literature, and 
may be more susceptible to art, but he does not, during the years of 
close confinement at school, obtain the degree of self-reliance, of 
manliness or womanliness, that is obtained by American children 
through their education. 

The French child is taught implicit obedience, and he does obey 
for he cannot help it. Want of respect shown to any one of his 
teachers would cause his immediate expulsion; but his submission is 
very dearly bought, and when, after the years of close sequestration, 
comes the liberty of L’ Université, or of general life, he is much 
more inclined to abuse his liberty than the American child who has 
been taught self-reliance and self-government. 


THE GERMAN HISTORICAL SEMINAR. 


FRED M. FLING, LEIPZIG, 
II. 


The following Wednesday evening, at a quarter after six, the stu- 
dents received Prof. Maurenbrecher with the same respect, and were 
recognized by him in the same gracious manner as on the previous 
Saturday. This bearing of the German student toward his instruc- 
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tor, makes a vivid impression on an American, it is so radically dif- 
ferent from what we are used to at home; for with us, however much 
we may honor a man, we are not accustomed to make a little god of 
him. This evening the Professor’s easy chair had been placed at the 
head of the long arm of the table, toward the street, and he was 
obliged to make quite a detour before reaching it. The students 
stood in silence on both sides of the L shaped table, and as Mauren- 
brecher passed, they turned about so that their faces were constantly 
toward him. It was a new sight to me, and during the few seconds, 
when the only audible sound was the Professor’s heavy foot-fall, I 
was undecided whether to laugh, orcry “bravo!” I ended by doing 
neither. A second later, we were all in our places, our eyes fixed 
upon the big man at the head of the table. Note books, paper, pen 
and ink and pencils, were in use on all sides, and the students were 
busily engaged in taking notes on the literature and divisions of the 
subject to be studied—the Augsburger Reichstag. 

This seems the proper place to introduce a short characterization of 
the men that I saw around me; for being a “ Yankee,’’ I at once 
tried to “size them up.” The division was a large one, containing 
about 28 members, or more than half the whole number engaged in 
the work of the historical seminar. ‘The absence of bright, interest- 
ing faces, and of that outward polish that expresses itself in dress 
and bearing—so noticeably present among the students of our larger 
colleges—and the fact that these embryo historians are no longer in 
their teens, were the first things that I noticed. To be sure, I saw 
some exceptions: there were, perhaps, three or four with wide-awake 
faces; a half dozen whose dress testified to good taste, a skillful 
tailor, and a well-filled purse, while perhaps the same number had 
just entered the twenties. I may lay myself open to the charge of 
wandering from the subject, but it is quite desirable to have a cor- 
rect impression in regard to this matter of refinement. The above 
characterization must not be transferred to the whole body of uni- 
versity students; there are many well dressed and polished men 
among them, but from observation, I should say, that in general they 
are not found in the ranks of the hard students, but rather among 
the members of Vereins devoted to drinking and duelling, and are 
men with a good supply of money—or credit— and extensive 
acquaintance with city life. Among the more than three thousand 
students here, can be found numerous representatives of every social 
grade, from the veriest country bumpkin to the exquisite society 
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man. Refinement, to be sure, is not all-comprehensive; the scholar 
in cheap attire and of unknown manners, is of more human worth than 
a fashion plate minus brains; it does not, however, follow that polished 
Manners and good taste in dress are not exceedingly desirable if 
not even imperatively necessary. While all the students with whom 
I am acquainted are good hearted, well meaning fellows,—* nature’s 
noblemen,’’—they are decidedly in the rough. To see one of them 
pull down his face, bring his heels together, and with an arm as rigid 
as a pump-handle, swing his hat through the quadrant of a circle— 
and all this when parting from a comrade whom he meets several 
times daily —this would bring a smile to the face of the Egyptian 
sphinx. To a certain extent the professors are responsible for this 
state of things, for although there are at this university Many in-_ 
Sstructors of great ability, there are few men of refinement. 

I was very curious to learn just how the work would be laid out, 
and followed the “order of business ” quite closely. The first topic 
taken up was the literature of the subject. This consisted of (1) the 
letters and reports of those who had taken an active part in the 
affairs of the Reichstag, hence eye witnesses; (2) letters and reports | 
of contemporaries, who did not get their material first hand, but 
being personally interested, were likely to draw it from reliable 
Sources; (3) works of later historians cevering this ground. Mauren- 
brecher held in his hand a small memorandum book, which he 
occasionaly consulted. There was no extended discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the works, farther than an occasional statement 
that the writet was not ina position to obtain reliable information, 
was not an eye-witness, or gave only one side of-the Story, while at 
the same time writers were named who supplied the counter version. 
Every book was expected to be within reach of the students; if these 
were not to be found in the seminar library the senior librarian was 
instructed to bring them from the university library and retain them 
during the semester. One or two, not to be found in either place, 
the Professor offered to loan from his own library. Many of the 
members had evidently been over the Same or contiguous ground 
before, for they were acquainted with the most of the works. Several 
times Maurenbrecher asked, “ Have you that book here ?” to which 
the senior librarian generally replied, and in a few cases brought it 
from its place and passed it to him;. sometimes the other men 
answered, when they were acquainted with the book and it stood on 
a shelf near them. 
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The second topic was the divisions of the subject: there were nine. 
The Professor enumerated them, and indicated the ground covered 
by each. I shall not go into detail, but simply mention that, as an 
introduction, one evening was to be given to the consideration of the 
two historians, Sleidaw and Spalatin. 

The distribution of the topics was particularly interesting. Look- 
ing around the table ina good natured way, Maurenbrecher asked who 
would take the first; some one at once volunteered, and was received 
with a smile and “‘ah! I thank you.” Sometimes the students rose, 
at other times they did not, and “I'll take that,”” was the customary 
expression. The whole affair was very informal, and whenever, dur- 
ing the evening, the men spoke, it was always with the utmost free- 
dom and the evident feeling that they stood on an equal footing with 
the professor. I do not recall that two men ever volunteered to take 
the same topic; had that occurred, Maurenbrecher would doubtless 
have exercised his judgment in the matter. As there were only nine 
divisions, it followed that but nine men had work assigned to them; 
what the others were to do was not yet apparent. 

The session closed with a short discussion concerning the most 
convenient evening for the exercise, for as the faculty meetings fre- 
quently occurred on Wednesday, it was desirable to have an under- 
standing in advance upon the matter. It was finally agreed that in 
the following week the members should come together on Saturday 
evening at six. Maurenbrecher then bade the students good night, 
and withdrew, all remaining in their places until he was out of the 
room. 

During the next ten days I visited the seminar rooms regularly, 
and watched the students at work. There were certain questions 
that I was desirous of answering; wo are the workers, when do they 
work, how hard do they work, and ow do they work. I learned 
very soon that the real laborers were about equal in number to the 

-men who had received topics; the other members of the seminar 
were noticeable principally by their absence, dropping in now and 
then for a few minutes, to smoke a cigar and to read a little in a 
desultory manner, making it very evident that they did not feel 
under obligations to investigate the subject exhaustively. The most 
regular visitors were men not engaged in seminar work proper; they 
gave all their time to the preparation of the thesis that must be pre- 
sented and accepted before the candidate can go up for the examin- 
ations. Of the nine men who had had topics assigned to them, 
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those were present the most frequently whose work must be presented 
in the near future; those having the most of the semester before 
them, took life very easy, and appeared very seldom in the rooms, 

At about four in the afternoon they began to drop in, and at six 
the room presented a lively scene. Perhaps one man slipped in for 
a moment to get a note-book from his drawer, to glance over the 
book-reviews and whisper a few words to a friend, and then with a 
‘* Mahizeit,’’ or “Gute Nacht ’’, delivered over his shoulder in a 
general manner, went out; sometimes this was answered, sometimes. 
it was not. I recall, with considerable amusement, a little experience 
of my own in this connection. After encountering, for several days. 
in succession, a young man who was at work upon his thesis, and 
having occupied a seat opposite to him for several hours at a time, 
I thought it would be quite the proper thing to greet him on enter- 
ing the room; I made the venture and received only a blank stare 
in return. After that occurrence, I entertained a very unfavorable 
opinion of the man, until one day I noticed that he paid no attention 
when other students wt/ered their salutations, but when a man dowed 
to him, he always responded in the most cordial manrter; it was at 
this time that I discovered that he was deaf. Mentally, I put on 
sackcloth and ashes, and seized the first opportunity to make amends. 
for the wrong that I had done him, by bowing in the most approved. 
American form. I have found menat the university working under 
even greater disadvantages than this; in lecture courses in history, 
I have met with two young men who were practically blind; neither 
was able to distinguish more than the outlines of objects. One 
attended a course in constitutional history, and took notes by punch- 
ing holes in thick brown paper; the other was a fat, rather comical 
looking youngster, and amused me at first, but one evening, as he: 
stumbled against my desk and then threw out his hand in that man- 
ner peculiar to the blind, I glanced quickly into his face and com- 
prehended at once the whole situation. Ever after that, when he 
passed me, I experienced a feeling of lively sympathy for him, and 
felt more deeply than ever before that in a pair of good eyes we pos- 
sess an inestimable blessing. Very seldom did I find any one in the: 
rooms during the forenoon; never more than one or two, and these 
were almost invariably the advanced students of whom I have already 
spoken. On Saturday afternoon and in the holidays, the apartments. 
were quite deserted, 
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If I were to characterize in a single sentence the manner of work, 
{ should say that it consisted, for the most part, in consulting authori- 
ties and in copying judiciously portions of the text. This applies 
both to men who are preparing a thesis, and those working up a 
seminar topic; the latter does little more than this, while the former 
must proceed to the second and more difficult part of his task, the 
construction of a true and well-balanced essay from the material col- 
lected. The indispensable thing with both is to make use of original 
documents or reliable reprints. My deaf friend was busy with a 
subject touching middle age history, and had constantly on book- 
racks before him, two large volumes of Latin laws, from which he 
copied with great industry; he arranged his work in three parallel 
columns, doubtless for comparison. Later, I inferred that he was 
developing his material, for the copying ceased and his writing ex- 
tended entirely across the page on which he wrote; several modern 
histories, to which he frequently referred, were filed upon the table. 
There is another class of men who read one work, make occasional 
notes, and now and then consult other histories or the atlas. Finally 
there is the man that reads but one book, and does it in the ordinary 
way, without pretending to study it; yet even this is something, for 
the library contains nothing in the line of istorical story books. 

“Do German students apply themselves more closely than Ameri- 
can students?’’ Nota particle! Some very erroneous ideas pre- 
vail on our side of the Atlantic, in regard to this matter; every Ger- 
man student must be a model of industry. Nothing of the kind; 
the young men here are like all young men the world over, and con- 
sist of good, bad and indifferent. The members of the historical 
seminar are supposed to belong to the best class of students; they 
are drawn from a body of more than three thousand men, and yet, 
I venture to say that I could match them, man for man, in one of 
our smaller colleges. I believe that our student body yields to none 
in ability and industry; but as for our instructors—well, our ideas 
on this point are wot exactly German, for with us, when aman t's good 
Jor nothing else, he goes to teaching. 

Saturday evening Prof. Maurenbrecher occupied the same place as 
at the previous session; at his right was the young man who was to 
“hold forth” on Spalatin and Sleidaw, having on the table before 
him the Latin works of those writers, and a few pages of manuscript 
containing his notes. Without any preliminaries the Professor 
invited him to begin. Talking in a low, monotonous and often in- 
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distinct tone, the student gave a very brief sketch of the lives of the 
two men, and then proceeded to read from their works passages 
touching the Reichstag, sometimes giving the Latin, sometimes trans- 
lating into German. Maurenbrecher had copies of the works, and 
followed the reading, aiding now and then in the translation, or ask- 
ing questions. The statements in the two histories were compared; 
the fact that one writer was present at the Reichstag and the other 
was not, was brought out; an effort was made to ascertain through 
what channels the latter had received his information; the relation 
of the historians to the prominent political personages of the day, was 
also referred to. These and other topics were thoroughly discussed, 
but largely by Maurenbrecher. If my memory does not play me 
false, but one man besides the Professor and the student mentioned, 
offered any suggestion during the evening. The work was scientific 
and thorough, but there was no debate, no lively interest in the ques- 
tions discussed, and no one attempted to conceal the fact that the 
exercise was decidedly long and tiresome. Even Maurenbrecher 
covered his face with his hand, now and then, to conceal—or attempt 
to conceal—the big yawn that he could not restrain. At intervals, 
also, his eyes wandered toward the clock, and I drew the inference 
that time moved a little slowly for him. I went in prepared to 
“ behold and wonder;” it took my entire stock of admiration to pull 
me through. That, however, was not an average exercise, for during 
the semester there were evenings when at least four or five students 
had opinions to offer upon debated points, but the majority were 
silent spectators, not even taking notes. The treatment of a topic 
had in view the examination of authorities upon it, the making of 
notes, and the arrangement of them in an orderly manner; then, in 
the seminar exercise, the student read the passages in the original 
language from the volumes themselves, using his notes as a guide. 
The man who had the second topic was quite an ‘old boy,” and 
a bit slow; the consequence was that he tired us almost to death. 
He was a worker, however, and had dug out a vast amount of ma- 
terial, but he did not know what he had, where to begin, or where 
to end, what facts were great or what were small. He frequently 
came to a dead halt, stared wildly into vacancy, chewed his mus- 
tache, and was apparently at his wit’s end. This state of mind was 
not much improved when the Professor, awakening from a reverie, 
exclaimed, with finger accompaniment on the table, “ Nun! nun! 
was denn?” At once the poor fellow went to fumbling over his notes * 
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in the most desperate manner, hunting for his lost clue. During 
the most of the time his brows were drawn together in an anxious 
manner, and he seldom made a statement without offering it in a 
hesitating way, at the same time looking sideways at Maurenbrecher 
to see how he was taking it. Sometimes he was requested to give 
the substance of a long passage, and after uttering a long-drawn 
“‘ Ja!” accompanied by a wild stare, he always proceeded to give the 
text, word for word, reading from the volume. 

So it went on through the semester. There was no final summing 
up or survey of the entire ground that had been traversed, but on the 
last evening work was dropped just where it was. That session was 
distinguished from preceding ones only by the fact that the Professor 
informed us that our labors were ended; he also added that Refor- 
mation questions would be taken up in the next semester, but he 
could not state definitely at the time what they would be. : 

In the preceding pages I have endeavored to present a true and 
minute picture of the historical seminar at Leipzig; I shall now 
venture a few comments upon what I have written. 

What is there in all this that I have described, that cannot be had 
in America? I know of but one thing—a practical knowledge of. 
the German language.» Well arranged seminar rooms and excellent 
libraries are to be found at our leading universities, such as Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell and Ann Arbor, and at each of these insti- 
tutions the historical work is in the hands of men who have studied 
in Germany. To be sure there is only ahandful of them, but enough 
for the present demand. German can be studied at home, and with- 
out being able to speak the language, one may learn to read it readily 
and thus have at his command the works of German historians. It 
is not my intention, in writing this, to dissuade any American stu- 
dent from visiting this country; far from it. To pass a year or two 
of his life here will be of untold value to him; to live with these 
people, to become acquainted with their customs, government and 
religion, to talk with them upon subjects of deep interest to every 
student of history, to study America from a European standpoint, 
all this is an education in itself, and cannot be had on the other side 
of the Atlantic; but aft the same time it is well to remember that it 
has no necessary connection with a German historical seminar. 

Leipzig, March 27, 1889. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


BY DR. ROBERT H. THURSTON. 
IV.—CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


In the abstracts which have. been given in earlier portions of these 
papers, the attempt has been made to bring together those parts of 
reports made at earlier dates,* relating to the program of technical 
education which may exhibit best the reason and the purpose of mod- 
ern technical education; the need of its extension and improvement; 
the contemporary ‘estimate of its worth and usefulness as judged by 
those who have become most familiar with its growth and its opera- 
tion; and the methods of systematic promotion and organization, of 
establishment and of administration, which are considered best 
suited to the demands of the time. 

It has been seen that the necessity for systematic technical edu- 
cation was recognized generations ago and that it has been advanc- 
ing in extent and in importance in a ratio more than commensurate 
with the progress of the world in the arts of modern life. It has 
come to be well understood that the enormous advances of the Teu- 
tonic nations in their relative standing as compared with their 
neighbors and the gain which the Germans have made upon the 
English, the progress of the French in the realm of industrial art, 
and the growth of the finer art-sense in Great Britain since Scott 
Russell published his earnest appeal and so effectively helped the 
movement in his own country, have been very largely, if not almost 
wholly, due to this, the most wonderful of all modern educational 
movements. It has come to be recognized that the German nation, 
through its complete and thoroughly planned system of schools and 
technical colleges, has so grandly developed its industries, even 
though its people lack much of that native intuition which has made 
the British and the American peoples, nations of mechanics, that it 
is pushing its products into all the markets of the world and draw- 
ing upon the whole human race for its supplies, and compelling 
tribute from even Great Britain and from America. Other countries, 
stimulated by this unanticipated competition, are driven to adopt 


* Selections from reports on Sibley College, with comments, etc. 
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the same means in order to retain their hold upon trade and manu- 
factures, and the progress of the whole world is accelerated by the 
results of the action, a century ago, of a few wise and earnest men. 
It has been seen that a plan for the systematic promotion of the 
welfare of the country, and for the healthful encouragement of its 
industries, must include a careful adjustment of the system of edu- 
cation of its people to their needs ; the continual modification of 
the schools to meet the continually varying demands of a never 
ceasing progress; and the construction of an educational edifice 
which shall be based upon a firm foundation and shall possess every 
element of a complete and perfect structure. Again, as is so well 
said by Mr. Miller, in his introduction to his account of industrial 
education in Europe, before the Social Science Association in Phil- 
adelphia, recently, ‘‘ Industrial occupations and processes are claim- 
ing recognition in school and college courses, not for the sake, 
only, of the encouragement of the industrial classes, but because 
familiarity with them is felt to be indispensable to a really liberal 
education; a wonderful change certainly, and one which, to my 
mind, presages the complete removal of whatever disadvantage has 
heretofore attached to industrial occupations on grounds of dignity 
and the niceties of the social scale. When young America is trained 
for mechanical pursuits under the same roof, and amid the same 
surroundings, as he is trained for preaching and pleading; when 
he is made to feel at school that the same distinction is to be 
earned by skilful doing as by skilful dosing, the necessity of all this 
more or less sincere, but very wordy, extolling of the dignity of la-- 
bor, which employs so much energy at present, will be removed. 
And when he acquires industrial skill, not at the expense of his 
mental training, but along with it, and as a necessary part of it, the 
crafts themselves will assume the old dignity and importance which 
they once had, but which they have lost in these days of false and 
foolish artificial standards, by which men measure each other.” We 
may not yet be able to see, with this eloquent advocate of this 
latest phase of human progress, that “ All this is working out in 
America better than anywhere else’’; but we may perhaps fairly 
hope that we shall not be compelled to wait long before seeing it. 
The systematic development of the modern methods of technical 
education and training has been found to involve the establishment 
of the manual-training school as an element of the primary educa- 
tion of our children, the founding of trade-schools for the youth pro- 
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posing to enter into the constructive vocations, and the. erection of 
technical colleges, and of perhaps technical or polytechnic universities 
of the highest type, for those who possess the talent and the means, and 
have also the ambition and enterprise, requisite to the attainment of 
the highest positions in the engineering and other technical branches 
of real professional work, and for those who are to become instruc- 
tors in the lower schools of the system. Such a system of educa- 
tional establishments as may be thus easily schemed out, and such 
as is essential, probably, to the highest and best development of the 
applied sciences and the useful arts, beside and complementary— 
supplementary, preferably, in the higher grades—to the academic 
_ institutions and the colleges of “liberal ’’ education, has never yet 
been seen. 

‘The system of Germany and that of France, approach nearest to 
complete fullness, and symmetry; but in neither country is the fullness 
or the symmetry complete. ‘This is perhaps largely due to that 
spirit of conservatism, approaching a Chinese satisfaction with the 
present method and condition, which is characteristic of the older 
countries. It is also due,in part to that unfortunate lack of sympathy 
perhaps sometimes approaching jealousy, with which the narrow and 
more illiberal among educators, who have been trained in other 
schools, often look upon the impending changes. In the United 
States, comparatively little of this is seen; but in the older countries 
of Europe it is often both prominent and offensive, and is sometimes 
powerful for ill. It is this which, probably, has led to the com- 
plete separation of the technical from the literary institutions, on 
that side of the Atlantic. On this side, this littleness and illiberality 
is seldom either as evident or as offensive in form. When Cornell 
University was founded as a “ land-grant college ”’ in which the great 
purpose must always be promotion of the useful arts and the special 
education of the industrial classes, the opinions of the greatest edu- 
tors of the country, as expressed to President White—who was en- 
thusiastic in his work of construction of the ideal university, in which 
should be taught all those studies which the people most demand 
and require—were adverse to its success on the basis prescribed in 
its charter, and by the law of Congress on which its whole constitu- 
tion is based. It was asserted that the same lack of harmony among 
the exponents of diverse interests and differing systems which had 
divided the great educating forces of Europe into two enfeebled 
streams would make itself felt in America, and would insure the ulti- 
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mate failure of the plan. But it has not proven to be the fact ; and 
it may well be doubted if in any college or university in America or 
Europe, more harmony and unanimity can be seen than in the gov- 
erning bodies of this typical modern institution. It is certainly true 
as has been well said by a distinguished scholar, that ‘‘ a child should 
be nursed by those that love it,” and that such an institution should be 
governed and controlled only by those who are in full sympathy with 
its purpose, its methods, and its principles. An educator or member 
of any govetning body not in full sympathy with the institution and 
its objects would commit a crime were he to remain connected with 
it. In fact, in such cases, if the policy is well established and in full 
operation, the single malcontent would find himself entirely out of 
his element, and would be likely to take the first opportunity to be- 
take himself to other and more congenial fields of labor. Probably 
this fact may be one of the reasons of the differences observed in 
this country and in Europe in the developement of the technical 
branches of education. Another reason is unquestionably that, in 
this country, the schools are founded to provide what an intelligent 
and self-asserting people demand, rather, than, as in the older 
countries, to offer them what those who control the schools think 
they should want. Naturally, the former method of establishment 
of curricula tends to conservatism and fossilization ; while the latter 
tends to continual modification in deference to the changing demands 
of the times. The danger of the former method is that of becom- 
ing obsolete ; the danger of the latter is that of leading into “crazes ”’ 
of the hour. The former is protected from complete mummifica- 
tion by the steady operation of a more and more powerful public senti- 
ment, and by the intelligence and energy of its wiser promoters ; the 
latter is made secure against a dangerous radicalism by the wisdom of 
its best advocates, men educated in the older systems and familiar with 
all the advantages of a truly liberal education. Both are becoming 
recognized, each in its place and for its purpose, by the wiser of both 
classes, and it will not be long before the most earnest friends of the 
liberal education will be found among those technically educated 
men who most feel the need of its broadening and enlarging influ- 
ences ; while the best friends of technical training will be found as 
they actually already are, often among liberally educated men who 
desire that their sons and their daughters may have, at least, if they 
can get but one, that kind of instruction which shall make them 
familiar with the wonders and the methods of nature, and may pre- 
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pare them best to become independent of the world. Both classes 
would, were it possible, educate their children broadly and liberally 
first, then give them that technical or that professional training which 
may open to them the most attractive and lucrative of the vocations 
of life. This is all plainly seen at Cornell University, where the 
sons of engineers are often first taught in the academic courses of 
this or other colleges and are then sent into the professional schools ; 
where the sonsof clergymen, of lawyers, and of physicians, are found 
among thé most promising of the students in engineering or in 
architecture. The parents of both classes are earnest friends of this, 
as well as of the more familiar form of ‘co-education,” and are 
found equally discriminating and moderate in their valuation of 
either form of instruction. 

Not only would it seem, from a thoughtful study of the changes 
which have been progressing now for generations, and from obser- 
vation of the recent acceleration of progress in this and in other 
countries, that this union of methods and of curricula is certain 
soon to become general; but it is seen that even the older colleges, 
and especially the universities, are gradually accepting the inevitable, 
and taking on the new form. MHardly a large college in the country 
is destitute of some sort of technical school, and the Lawrence 
Scientific school, the Sheffield school, the Towne schooi, the Sibley 
College, are all but the exponents of one great movement. In the 
older institutions, also, a union of these schools with the other 
schools of the college, and a tendency toward placing the several 
professional schools, as of law and of engineering, of medicine and 
of architecture, on the same general plane and footing is readily, of 
late, detected. It is the only way to meet a demand which, hitherto, 
independent schools only have fully supplied. It permits the con- 
trol of the professional school to be vested in a faculty familiar with 
its needs, and intelligently interested in promoting its purposes in all 
ways; while it also gives an opportunity to secure the aid and stimu- 
lus of the non-professional faculty, and that liberalizing influence 
which only contact with a wide variety of knowledge and of thought 
can give—that influence which is one of the most valuable educa- 
tional forces felt in college life. Under such conditions, the pro- 
fessional school forming a part of a greater institution, may offer 
every advantage presented by the independent school, and may give 
extra professional training of hardly less value to the young man 
about to go into the world and earn a living by contact with “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” 
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It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that the best form to give the 
highest element of the educational structure, the erection of which 
is now going on in so marvellous a manner all over the world, is that 
which is seen in several of the states of the Union, the State Uni- 
versity, an institution which, while the ‘‘leading objects’’ may be, 
as specified by the national law, ‘“‘to teach such branches as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ no great branch of 
advanced study or of research—now the noblest purpose of the 
higher institutions of learning—is neglected or allowed to be smoth- 
ered out by predominant interests. Inthe best of these colleges 
technical education is given to the full extent to which the demands 
of the people and their best interests dictate, and the older curricula 
are still held up to their highest ideals forthe benefit of every citizen 
who desires that his son should become educated well, broadly and 
liberally, before taking up the study of his profession or the practice 
of his vocation. It can not be doubted by any careful student ot 
the course of events, that this is becoming the recognized ideal of 
the university throughout the world. When so old and so conserva- 
tive a stronghold of the gymnastic system of education as Cam- 
bridge university permits the erection of workshops within its walls, 
and welcomes every boy who desires systematic instruction in manual 
exercises and in the use of tools, it may be taken for granted that 
the revolution which has been so long in progress is substantially 
accomplished. 

The representative, officially and actually, of this highest point of 
the educational pyramid, in the State of New York, is “ The Cor- 
nell University,’ and the quoted selections fromthe reports made by 
the director of Sibley College to the authorities, and from other re- 
ports, may give some idea as to the extent to which the trustees and 
faculty have succeeded in their endeavor to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of its fundamental law, and to construct a true university on 
the basis of that law, and of the intentions of Ezra Cornell and his 
fellows among its founders. The university was incorporated by 
the State legislature for the purpose of carrying into effect its agree- 
ment with the general Government, by which it was bound to “pro- 
vide” a college in which the essential aim should be the promotion 
of the useful arts. In consideration of the great gift tendered by 
Ezra Cornell, who offered $500,000, and subsequently other valuable 
contributions, it was, contrary to the custom in other states, named 
‘‘The Cornell University,” instead of the University of the State of 
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New York. The state was bound, under its contract, with the United 
States, to “‘ provide at least one college; * but it left this to be done 
by one of its citizens. The whole endowment was provided by the 
United States, and by Ezra Cornell; the state provided not a penny. 
The state compels the university to give free tuition to over five 
hundred students (it gives not a penny to aid in the work), It 
agreed with the general Government to assume the custody of all its 
funds, and to pay five per cent annually on their gross amount, in- 
cluding costs of making sales and of realizing on the lands donated 
by the general Government; but it left the burden to be carried by 
Mr. Cornell, and he and his successors, by their wisdom, patience, 
and business capacity, and by their courage and determination, 
secured ten dollars—where the representatives of other states ob- 
tained one—for the property thus managed for New York. Onthe 
small part of the total which it accepted, it has paid, not five per 
cent, but less than three. Other states have made large appropri- 
ations for their universities, and have taken pardonable pride in their 
growth and efficiency; the state of New York has never appropriated 
a dollar in aid of its university; nor has its pride or affection for it 
or its interest in its work ever taken any visible practical shape. 
Possibly its exceptional growth and remarkable prosperity may be 
largely attributable to this fact, the trustees and faculty having thus 
been allowed to take what, in their judgment, has seemed the wisest 
methods of promotion of its work, unhampered by those conflicts of 
diverse ideas which are so apt to be seen where a supervision by less 
well trained and less experienced authorities brings with it various 
views and various interests. Yet, as time passes, the gradual change 
visible in the methods and purposes of the legislatures of the states, 
the continual variation toward a better understanding of the objects 
of government, is bringing out a greater interest in educational mat- 
ters; and the time will soon come when the care of the educational 
and business interests of the country will be recognized as the first 
duty of the legislator, and “ practical politics” will yield to a better 
purpose and higher aims. | 
The university to-day educates 1,200 students in all departments 
of study, about one-half of whom are engaged in technical work, in 
the study of those branches of study relating to the useful arts, in 
engineering, in architecture, in agriculture, in law, in preparation for 
the study of medicine, etc.; while the other half are taking one or 
another of the literary and scientific courses. Of this great body of 
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students, nearly five hundred may receive free tuition by securing 
appointments, under a competitive system, from the several assembly 
districts of the state; others, unable to pay for their tuition are aided 
by special scholarships and other means provided by liberal friends 
of the University. The courses of instruction in the languages and 
literature, in science and in the arts, are creditably complete and 
most successful in their work; its library has grown, unaided by the 
state, mainly by gifts from friends of its great purpose, to 100,000 
volumes, and soon will have a purchase fund allowing the expendi- 
ture of many thousands of dollars, annually, for addition to its col- 
lections; its great library and other buildings; its dozen laboratories: 
its museums; its extensive farm; and its workshops; all furnish a 
wonderful illustration of the extent to which private interest in edu- 
cation may promote, bya thousand practical methods, any enterprise 
which takes the right direction. The contributions from friends of 
the technical work of the institution, alone, in the three or four years 
just past, amount to thousands, many thousands, of dollars; while 
the value of buildings and other permanent additions to the property 
of the University as a whole, received or guaranteed, from others of 
its friends, attracted by its catholicity and its liberality of attitude 
toward the whole people, amount to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in the same time. All this is an evidence of the magnificent 
revival of interest in a real education which is felt by the truly great 
among the business men of the country. The grand awakening of 
which all this is but a sign must, very soon, have an equally grand 
result in the promotion of the welfare of the nation through a better, 
a more fruitful, and a more complete education than has ever before 
been seen in the history of the world. 


LOW TONE IN TEACHERS, 


A judge of a Massachusetts court, speaking in an entirely kind 
and magnanimous spirit, lamented the “low tone” of teachers. He 
found this peculiarity almost universal. By it he could soon dis- 
tinguish the teacher from ether men. He had sought in vain the 
cause of the phenomenon, and would fain help to apply some remedy 
for it if he only saw the way. 
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A judge in Massachusetts has naturally some ground for main- 
taining a higher fone than the school teachers do. He is appointed 
for life, or during good behavior. A certain judge in New York was 
approaching the end of his term, and was anxious about his re- 
election. His tone drooped visibly. He might have been taken for 
a school-master. 

This suggestion, however, by no means tells the whole story. 
What the judge meant by the “‘Zow tone” of teachers did not con- 
cern merely anxiety about retention of office. It is something 
deeper, inherent in the very nature of the case. An adult mind is 
kept in ¢ove by contact with other minds in the various collisions, 
competitions, social encounters and amusements of life. 

Perpetual contact with juvenile minds in the formal, repressive 
relations of the school-room, is most injurious to Zone, and calls for 
the most frequent opportunities for reaction. A teacher whose even- 
ing finds him too weary for reaction is lost, as regards his tone. A 
clergyman has his blue Monday, when his tone is low. A teacher's 
life is apt to consist largely of blue Mondays. Five hours of school 
is as great a pull upon most men and women, asa sermon, a Sunday- 
school and an evening prayer-meeting are upon a minister. 

High tone, high spirits, any kind of highness, is incompatible with 
weariness that is not quickly and easily recovered from; and the 
weariness which is the worst and most deadening is not that pro- 
duced by having too many things to do, but that which comes of 
having to do too much of the same thing. To be worried by cares 
and fretted by infinite calls upon one’s thought, causes one kind of 
fatigue. To be overwhelmed with masses of juvenile papers to read, 
all on the same subjects, causes quite another sort of depression. 
Against this latter teachers ought especially to protect themselves. 
The custom of carrying home reams of pupils’ work has incrusted us. 
It has taken possession of our consciences. It is possible to hear 
teachers vaunt the hours they spend out of school in reading papers. 
From this bondage we must find relief. The very beginning and in- 
dispensable condition of a bettering of our tone is release from even- 
ing work very nearly, if not quite, total. By evening work is here 
meant that exhaustion of eyes, brains, nerves, muscles and bones, that 
paralysis of all elasticity of the faculties, which is the consequence of 
carrying home the heaviest part of school drudgery to usurp hours that 
should be given to recreation. By evening work is not meant any 
employment that awakens the curiosity, enlists the sympathies, and 
brings its own reward in amusement or culture. Ten four-page 
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papers, all on the same subject, are, as an evening task, as depress- 
ing as a session spent with a class. 

- Probably nearly all the heavy out-of-school work by which teachers 
ruin their tone is self-imposed. The professional conscience has 
adopted the written examination as a habit, and no longer thinks of 
questioning its necessity or utility. Then the idea has become em- 
bodied in school customs that a written examination is the better, 
the longer it is; that all the members of a class must be examined 
simultaneously and with the same questions. The examination rut 
is very deep. Could the necessities of grading and ranking be done 
away with, and the pupils’ writing be carefully apportioned to the 
purposes of instruction, there would be no need, even in our city 
high schools, of those great overwhelming crushes of writing that 
the periodic examinations now usually bring with them. 

Much of our low tone may be attributed to our necessary acquies- 
cence in a bad custom,—an acquiescence that may cease any day 
simply by our own volition. 

There is another incubus upon us that may be noted in a word: 
and that is pedagogical literature. The educational psychologists 
offer us the most dreadful impositions upon simple-minded teachers 
who are not learned in philosophy. Very pitiful is the estate of any 
young teacher who cannot enjoy this kind of literature and who yet 
thinks he must patronize it and labor with it for professional honor’s 
sake. It is right to advise pupils in English Literature not to read 
anything whatever that does not interest them, though they must, 
with regard to the great classics, try faithfully before giving them 
up. But our pedagogic lucubrators can be given up in a moment. 

Hence the teacher should be independent in this matter of so- 

called professional reading. Do not be imposed upon. Let the 
books alone unless you feel that inner call to them that is the only 
call you need respect. A teacher who has all his life been assigning 
lessons to unwilling learners ought surely to treat AzmseZf better than 
that. 
Of books on general pedagogy almost all should be eschewed. It 
is possible to take genuine interest in a few, such as Richter’s Zevana, 
Goltz’s Buch der Kindheit, D’Arcy Thompson’s Day Dreams. These 
books are desultory, but sparkling and fullof humor. To ninety- 
nine teachers in a hundred systematic pedagogy is simply intolerably 
heavy. The attempt to read it is purely injurious. 
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’ The remedy for low tone is freedom and opportunity for recovery 
from the deleterious influences of school-keeping that are inherent 
in the work. Associating with immature persons during the day, the 
teacher should associate with grown men and women in the recrea- 
tions of the evening. He should have his secondary pursuits in 
science and literature collateral with his routine work in his school. 
He should be able to teach clubs and societies something, so that he 
will be esteemed for accomplishments that all recognize as valuable. 
What appears to be low tone is not always such. Often it is but the 
isolation of the student, who has acquired the habit of seeking for 
his leisure hours the greatest contrast he can find to the crowded 
society of the school room. ‘This of course he finds in solitude. 
An evening company is too much like the school. But solitude as 
a medicine needs to be alternated with society. The teacher should 
keep up the habit of associating much with his equals, that he may 
cease to teach, and learn to listen to folly without the impulse to 
correct it. He who can mix with suavity and glee in the usual small 
talk of the parlors learns to keep up his tone. 


PUNO LPs 


The meeting of the Massachusetts Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, held April 5th and 6th, brought together the 
usual small faction of the teachers entitled to membership. The 
high school teachers of the State number about 650. ‘Teachers in 
private schools and academies of secondary grade would doubtless 
bring the proper constituency of the Association up to 800, The 
attendance at the recent meetings was not far from 150. The Boston 
secondary schools themselves, public and private, have at least this 
number. Probably 500 teachers could have attended the meetings 
without the inconvenience of staying away from home over night. 

It must be said, however, that the Association resorts to none of 
the adventitious attractions so frequently employed by educational 
bodies to secure the semblance of a large attendance. A plain pro- 
gram of theses, offering the opportunity of discussion, is all it offers. 


- 


The first topic on the program was ‘“‘ The Abolition of Examin- 
ations.” ‘To introduce the discussion, extracts were read from the 
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recent report of E. E. White, superintendent of schools of Cincin- 
nati, and from the contributions of Dr. William T. Harris and Pres. 
E. H. Magill, to the supplement on. Lxaminations of the lVineteenth 
Century for March. The general conclusion to be drawn from these 
selections was adverse to promotion by the results of stated exam- 
inations, and especially to examinations by other authorities than the 
teachers of the schools. Not much that is new remains to be said 
on these well worn topics. Mr. Bradbury, for example, defended 
cramming for examination by the old argument that lawyers have to 
cram in getting up their cases, » 

Pres. Eliot, however, suggested an argument against admission to 
college on teachers’ certificates, that had the interst of novelty. <A 
college that admits pupils from a number of schools on certificates, 
puts all such schools ona level, and denies to them the opportunity of 
special distinction. A principal who knows that his school is superior 
to certain others, cannot publish this fact and win his due applause, 
unless his pupils come into competition with the pupils of the other 
schools in admission examinations. Pres. Eliot cited the instance 
of a high school principal in New York who, disheartened at his 
inability to show his public that his school was a superior one, gave 
up teaching and went into business. 


Mr. Wahl, of Thayer Academy, read a paper on Zhe German Boy 
at Leisure. The German gymnasial boy here appeared in the ideal 
state of conscious superiority and perfect finish with which the writ- 
ings of a certain class of educational theorists have made us familiar. 
No American observer abroad sees quite the same boy that Mr. Wahl 
had in his mind, Very noteworthy in Mr. Wahl’s description was 
the care taken in this boy’s training to instil into his mind a proper 
sense of his superiority to the boys of other kinds of schools. This 
was quite true to the facts as they shine forth in allsorts of German 
pictures of school life. The gymnasiast must not associate with the 
real scholar, at least publicly in the streets. Very recent discussions 
in the Prussian Landtag, in which this serene, superior-minded youth 
has been freely spoken of as a member of a helpless “ proletariate,”’ 
reveal him in a very different light from that in which he appeared 
in Mr. Wahl’s poetical description. 


Dr. Van Daéll described secondary schools in France, and answered 
numerous questions which his paper elicited from a very much in- 
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terested audience. Prominent in his account of the French schools 
was the very large proportion of time given in them to the native 
language and literature. To make oursecondary schools match the 
French in this respect, the time given to English would have to be 
nearly or quite doubled. 


Mr. Macdonald, one of the most vigorous thinkers in the associ- 
ation, who always has facts to report, instead of theories to ventilate, 
announced how he has recently carried classes through geometry 
without using a text book. To any one who has familiarized him- 
self with the fundamental principles of pedagogy, Mr. Macdonald’s 
methods should seem wholly right. No one who joined in the dis- 
cussion appeared to approve his ideas quite without qualification, 
but all were anxious to show that they approached more or less 
nearly to the spirit of his method, even while using books, which Mr. 
Macdonald would absolutely forbid. No one was willing to confess 
that he allowed pupils to commit demonstrations to memory. Even 
in defending his routine, a routinist, by his little hedgings and con- 
cessions, may do homage to the cause hetries to oppose. Mr. Brad- © 
bury, however, who is the author of a text-book of geometry, boldly 
defended geometry as a discipline of the memory. He quoted 
Dugald Stewart in eulogy of the memory as a faculty. Mr. Mac- 
donald saw in geometry the grand opportunity for the training of the 
reasoning power, and his main contention was that to memorize 
demonstrations does not accomplish this object. 


Mr. Thurber tried to illustrate how the use of the current fully 
annotated texts of English classics makes against a good method in 
teaching English literature. 


Mr. Collar regretted the recent innovation of Harvard University 
in including questions on grammar in its Latin and Greek admission 
papers. President Eliot explained that this was done by the uni- 
versities, not because such questions make a better kind of examin- 
ation, but because they make an examination easier than the former 
kind, which demanded simply translation both ways. Instead of the 
translation zzfo Latin and Greek, the practice now is to ask questions 
onthe grammar. This was acknowledged by -Pres. Eliot to be a 
descent, as of course it must be conceded to be; but was claimed as 
a necessary slackening of the requirements to suit the present con-. 
dition of the majority of the preparatory schools. 
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The aim in teaching English is two-fold,—to develop in the pupil 
power of clear and correct expression, and ability to appreciate the 
best literature of the mother tongue. The first end is a skill, ac- 
quired only by systematic, wisely directed practice. The second is 
a culture, a taste acquired only by intimate experience of that it 
feeds on. These statements clearly indicate the kind of method in 
each department. No one will contend, that power in expression 
can be obtained from the sciences of grammar and rhetoric alone, 
and all will admit that they bear a definite and important relation 
to that power. No one should expecta pupil to appreciate English 
literature by study about it, with no study of the subject matter. 
In fine, the teaching of English differs materially from the teaching 
of exact science. Scientific methods may be suggestive, but will 
never give the power to catch the spirit of thought expression,—the 
only power worth acquiring. Results in English study are not 
measured by the number of facts learned. A pupil may be master 
of every grammar and rhetoric, or every text-book on English liter- 
ature, and yet be unable to express well his thought, or have an 
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intelligent knowledge of poetry and prose. The cramming process 
requires sufficient mental activity, but it is activity of a single facul- 
ty at the expense of others. It forces memory; does not, cannot 
develop power to think or know. 


i. 


The power of expression comes only by practice and training. 
The teacher’s work is one of direction, supervision, inspiration. 
Training to speak and write should have a definite and consider- 
able piace in every school, not be left to a general exercise two or 
three times a year. Nor is it the work of a single school exercise. 
Every recitation should be in some sense an exercise in English. 
Recitations should not be mere statements in set forms of facts 
learned, but an interchange of thought. The pupil’s real knowl- 
edge can be expressed in words fully his own. ‘Training of especial 
value may be obtained in translation, and to acquire a clear, pure, 
vivid English rendering is to enrich the pupil's vocabulary, and en- 
sure some appreciation of literary form. But English composition 
must have its own place in the work of each pupil, through the en- 
tire school course. Of the four classes of prose—description, nar- 
ration, exposition, argument—the first two only will be much used. 
The best training will come from treating simple subjects in a sim- 
ple manner. In selection of subjects the pupil should have some 
choice, and the teacher a definite supervision. These will be se- 
cured by giving for the exercise five or six subjects, of which each 
pupil chooses one. Later he may be given the privilege of select- 
ing his own subject, after conference with the teacher, who should 
be sure the pupil has reason for his choice, and ability to treat it. 
Subjects selected should appeal to the pupil’s interest, or an interest 
be giventhem by explanation and suggestion of the teacher. Books 
of subjects may be used, but it is better to choose those that have 
some definite relation to the pupil’s needs, his surroundings, his 
other studies, his reading. 

Direction as to treatment of a subject is necessary, for training in 
expression should be training in thinking also. A pupil cannot be 
expected to know how to construct for himself. His whole habit of 
text-book study is opposed to this, and he must be guided to the use 
of his thinking power. In description he must be taught to select a 
point of view, to treat the various parts in a natural order, to describe 
each part completely before taking another. Where nonatural order 
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presents itself, a plan must be selected, or the pupil taught to ar- 
range his material in proper relations, after writing as thoughts pre- 
sent themselves. Outlines of subjects should be presented in such 
variety as to allow individuality of treatment. A helpful plan is to 
suggest treatment of a similar subject by some good writer, not to 
be followed implicitly, but to stimulate thought. For the subject, a 
day at the circus, the pupil might be referred to the play in the first 
chapters of Pendennis, or for a winter scene, to some description of 
autumn by John Burroughs. Details of preparation demand the 
most explicit directions. The best way to secure neatness and care 
is to require uniformity of paper, to insist on margin at the left, on 
using but one side of the sheet, on properly indenting for paragraphs, 
and on folding ina particular manner with name and subject in 
proper place on the outside. To ensure care a certain per cent may 
be given exclusively to this, and evident carelessness, as handing in 
exercises without examination, should not be permitted. 

In correcting exercises the aim is helpful criticism by the teacher, 
and intelligent remodelling by the pupil. Both are equally impor- 
tant, unless the latter takes precedence. It should not be forgotten 
that criticism includes encouragement as well as fault-finding, since 
it is better not to correct everything at once than to discourage the 
pupil. The best results come from reading each essay with the 
pupil, explaining the reasons for changes. Otherwise some simple 
method of suggesting changes is desirable, as symbols for common 
errors in syntax, spelling, capitals, punctuation, paragraphing, am- 
biguity, irrelevancy. In all cases changes should be made by the 
pupil, the exercise being rewritten in whole or part if necessary. 
Certain errors of construction may be criticised with the class, and 
special attention should be given to the inflectional forms in our 
language, particularly the possessives, of nouns, the pronouns, and 
strong verbs. The proper use of wzl/ and shall, would and should, 
requires repeated explanation, as do similar verb forms, /e lay, stt set, 
and the double preterites of a few verbs. One should not insist on 
a minute nicety, as the substitution of a folite word fora homely but 
proper term; niceties of pronunciation not observed by cultivated 
speakers, especially affectations, as énglish for inglish, ither for ether ; 
niceties in punctuation only found in books on the subject. Allthese 
belong to a school-master’s dialect, and would pervert rather than 
assist the child’s English. The standard language is that of culti- 
vated people, not that of the school-master. Even the dictionary 
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was not made for fetich-worship. Nor should criticism be merely 
verbal or syntactical. The unit of the essay is the paragraph, and 
to paragraph well is one of the best results attainable in any school. 
Pupils will at first make no paragraphs, or each sentence will stand 
alone. The relations of the parts of an object described to the 
divisons of the essay may be noticed, and rearrangement in para- 
graphs should be required when necessary. Other common mistakes 
are lengthy introductions and abrupt endings. The first is usually 
due to lack of plan, the second often to imperfect arrangement. 
Symmetry in form, even to the exclusion of unnecessary matter, 
though often neglected, is most important in its relation both to 
correct expression and to right thinking. 

The forms of descriptive composition are so numerous that there 
need be no lack of variety. Description of objects, places, events 
within the pupil’s experience, comes first, but there is so great variety 
that interest will depend principally on the teacher’s selection. It 
is essential that the subject be something real to the pupil, as a game 
of ball, a visit to a neighboring village, a manufacturing establish- 
ment, a week at the farm. Next come subjects less closely asso- 
ciated, selected with references to sources of information. Compo- 
sition will thus have a definite relation to reading good books and 
knowledge of literature. History, travel, biography, fiction, descrip- 
tive and narrative poetry will contribute. A definite reference to a 
particular chapter or article may be made with such subjects, as the 
siege of Leyden in Motley’s Dutch Republic; Westminster Abbey 
in Irving; the chariot race in Ben Hur. If biography be chosen 
the pupil’s thought should be directed to an impression of the man, 
not merely to dates and events. Subjects enlisting the imagination 
may be selected, as an imaginary journey, the life of a former time, 
and short stories of adventure or entertaining incident. 

A most valuable form is the paraphrase or reproduction of an- 
other’s ideas in the pupil’s own words. Care should be taken that 
paraphrasing be not so minute as to prevent freedom of expression. 
Its main object is to test, not whether the pupil has obtained all the 
ideas of a poem or sketch—something unusual with readers of ex- 
perience—but whether he can state clearly what he has obtained. 
The minute prosing of poetry might prevent a right conception of 
poetic, as distinct from prose form, but this will not preclude the 
selection of such subjects as the story of Enoch Arden, or Evange- 
line, of Portia in Merchant of Venice, or the trial of Warren Hast- 
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ings in Macaulay. It will be well occasionally to require the repro- 
duction of astory or sketch from a single reading by the teacher, asa 
training in attention. Another excellent exercise is to require pupils 
to write in class, upon some subject chosen beforehand usually, oc- 
casionally at the time. A definite time is allotted, as five or ten 
minutes, in which the pupil is asked to write clearly and. concisely 
what he can. Spontaneity will be secured, and a few trials will 
amply justify the plan. Advanced pupils may be allowed to con- 
tribute news items, reports of entertainments or lectures, even book 
reviews, editorials, speeches, under direction and suggestion of the 
teacher. A school paper, read once a month, will encourage origi- 
nality and show some surprisingly good results. Of course this will 
be supervised by the teacher, who will check improper, while encour- 
aging right tendencies. Bright pupils occasionally write good par- 
odies or descriptive verses, and while the difference between verse 
and poetry may be kept clearly before them, some truer ideas of 
verse forms may be obtained than from the ordinary study of prosody. 
A form of composition too little regarded is letter writing, and some 
practical training in this belongs naturally to composition work. 
Good form without the extreme minuteness of the books, neatness 
and care of details, may well claim a place and may help to revive 
an art more useful than any other, but sadly neglected many times. 

The question will be asked, what of grammar and rhetoric? The 
answer is definite: the work sketched should take precedence of any 
text-book study, since it implies the practical relations to the indi- 
vidual of both subjects. With such exercises—never without them 
—grammar and rhetoric may be profitably studied. Besides, the 
pupil will be familiar with certain simple relations of nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, modifiers, before entering the secondary school; and so far as 
grammar and rhetoric aid in using or understanding language, they 
belong with all English study. By this inductive method, the pupil 
will gradually become equipped with the principles of these sciences, 
and text-book study will not be mere memory work. If possible 
text-books should be used late in the course, or at least a review 
given in the last year. Finally the best books on these subjects are 
the simplest, and from any much may be subtracted to advantage; 
occasionally, perhaps, something may be added. 
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The study of English literature has been much misapprehended. 
The greatest mistake is to suppose it a memory study of literary 
biography, with an occasional poem or fragment of prose. The root 
of the evil is in conceiving literary study as one of mere facts—of 
biography, history, philology. Our education makes no account of 
anything but acquirement, said Mr. Hudson. We want no acqui- 
sition, but illumination, says Maurice. A great poem or a prose 
master-piece is the embodiment of a personality. That personality 
can be known only through the medium of sympathy. To develop 
this sympathy, this sensitiveness to the true and beautiful in a work 
of genius, is the aim of atrue teacher. Only in this way is “conversing 
with the truth of things” possible. No process is more destructive to 
this development of sympathy than the dissecting method. Analysis 
has its place, but synthesis is even more necessary. The union of the 
soul with truth is not affected by the process of pulling sentences 
asunder limb by limb, and assorting the members in piles of verbs, 
nouns, phrases. Such process trains the intellect alone, not the 
whole man. The spirit of literature is not susceptible to the scalpel 
of the pettifogging grammarian. Even the Socratic method has its 
limitations. It is a destructive, not a constructive method. It ex- 
poses ignorance, it does not necessarily lead totruth. Its exclusive 
use can, at the best, bring only ‘“‘ knowledge purchased with the loss 
of power.” Nor is the study of literature the study of history. 
Much of it has little historic connection. Only those historic facts 
that have a necessary and vital connection with literature add ma- 
terially to the study. This is true also because literature in its 
essence does not belong to single epochs. It is so true to man and 
nature that it is not “of an age, but for all time.” The study in 
our schools does not require a complete or comprehensive view. 
It will scarcely be best to take anything before Shakespeare, and it 
would be quite impossible to take up all the representatives of a single 
age. The right thing is to develop a true appreciation of the best 
English prose and poetry. 

It will be necessary then to study single works of the best writers. 
There is abundance of material in cheap editions, with or without 
notes, as Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, Milton’s 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Tales of 
a Grandfather, Irving’s Sketch Book, Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, 
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Longfellow’s Miles Standish, Kingsley’s Heroes, Piutarch’s Lives. 
There is less danger of attempting too many of these works, than of 
too minute study, but both prose and poetry should be represented. 
Teachers will differ as to the use of annotated editions. Notes are 
sometimes less intelligible than what is explained, sometimes too 
many, and again too few. In any case the pupil should study liter- 
ature, not annotations, and judgment rather than memory should be 
enlisted always. Each lesson should be anticipated, points of inter- 
est indicated, relative value of notes, methods of preparation. Class 
work will vary with different teachers and at different times, but 
some suggestions from experience are made in the following: 

1. READING.—The way to know Shakespeare is to read him, said 
Richard Grant White, and Dr. Johnson recommended reading with- 
out regard to minor details or difficulties. This applies in some 
sense to all literature. Every short poem should be read through at 
the start for completeness of view. This may be done out of school 
or partly in class, and there need be no fear that pupils will lose 
interest in further study. Besides, there should be much reading in 
class, even if it excludes some more technical study. Such reading 
is not to be elocutionary, but “clean, clear, simple, quiet voicing of 
sense and meaning.” This is the method of many most eminent 
teachers in our country, and it will prove itself a rare means toward 
accomplishing the great object of literature in education, “to open 
the mind, to correct, to refine it.” 

2. STUDY OF PERSONALITY.—Literary study is of an author’s 
“embodiment of thought,”’ of his personality, his clearness of con- 
ception, his skill in narration and illustration, his imaginative power, 
his mental grasp. What is his idea of duty and conduct, of human 
society, government, religion? How does he interpret nature? Are 
his men and women real flesh and blood? Is his view of life ele- 
vating? There is surely enough here to make it unnecessary to 
obscure literary study with the unessential. This vital life of the 
writer may not be fully revealed by a single work. Others may be 
suggested to be read in class or by pupils at home; so that while a 
single production is studied systematically, others will be read ap- 
preciatively, helping to reveal the writer's characteristic attitude. 

3. CHARACTER STuDY.—Many poems not strictly dramatic lend 
themselves to this study by exhibiting personal action and play of 
motive in some interesting phase. But character study belongs to 
the drama preeminently, and to Shakespeare as the great dramatist. 
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Various plans will lend interest. A principal character may be as- 
signed each student, for special study in reference to several impor- 
tant questions. In this it is important that the pupil’s judgment be 
allowed ample freedom. But many things in Shakespeare will not 
suggest themselves. One of these is the moral proportion of the 
play. Interest in a single character may lead some to underestimate 
the importance of others, and this must be corrected by a study of 
the drama as a whole. So it should be pointed out that Shake- 
speare’s characters are primarily men and women ; while he follows 
history or romance in the main, he changes them sometimes for the 
greater purpose of his plays. 

4. THE ETHICAL ELEMENT.—This belongs peculiarly to our liter- 
ature, for it is permeated with the ethical spirit of our earnest 
English life. Literary criticism has included such subjects as the 
Ethics of Wordsworth, the Morality of Pope, the Theology of Mil- 
ton, because of the essential connection between conduct and the best 
thought of poet and sage. These men are leaders in life as well as 
in art. Much will be beyond pupils of any school, but the vital con- 
nection of great thought and great action, of high aspiration and 
high endeavor, of right ideals and right conduct, will suggest 
something more than pleasure as the end of literary study. The sug- 
gestion is of something far different from moralizing, something more 
real and lasting,—an enthusiasm for beauty in life, as in art for fair 
form, as for harmony of numbers. The method should be unobtru- 
sive, and is best suggested by Arnold, the great teacher, in the aim 
expressed in his history, ‘‘ to be of use to the cause without actually 
bringing it forward.” 

5. NATURE STuDY.—We attribute to the poet a peculiarly vivid 
appreciation of nature, and we ought to gain from him a keener ob- 
servation of the world about us. L’Allegro is a succession of nature 
studies. In Lycidas more than twenty plants are mentioned, 
some of which are not common. An examination shows there are 
flowers of all seasons rather than a single time. Weshould not find 
this inaccuracy in Wordsworth, or Tennyson, or Bryant. The poet em- 
phasizes effects by representing nature in intimate sympathy with man, 
as the storm in Lear, the portents in Julius Cesar and King John. 
Tennyson has used the same with wonderful effect in In Memoriam. 
The interpretation of nature meets usin the poets, notably in Words- 
worth, and the suggestion of it will be appreciated by pupils when 
it cannot be studied completely. 
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6. TextTuaL Stupy.—The study of syntax and diction is not of 
first importance, but it has a place. How does a poem differ from 
prose? A pupil’s attention will be attracted by words new to him 
or peculiar in meaning. Poetry preserves old forms as ¢hee and thou, 
obsolete and rare words, uncommon constructions, as subjunctive 
for indicative of common speech. A play of Shakespeare will show 
peculiarities of Elizabethan English. These require simple explan- 
ation, and will lead to the use of the dictionary as a standard for 
comparison. The life of words—not scientific etymology—will in- 
terest pupils if the study is made suggestive, rather than exhaustive, 
by attractive word-studies. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary (stu- 
dent’s series) and Trench’s Study of Words (new edition), most 
stimulating books, are in reach of every teacher. Pupils will learn 
accuracy. The guesses at the derivation of ‘belfry’ and ‘ cutlet,’ 
compared with the facts, will show the importance of relying on 
authority. Textual study should be used so far as it is a healthy 
stimulus, and a corrective of inaccurate understanding. The old 
method of parsing and analyzing a book of Paradise Lost may have 
been beneficial, but it kept pupils from appreciating the great Eng- 
lish epic. 

7, LITERARY FORM.—This ought not to suggest one of the 
dreariest subjects,—prosody. Simple verse forms of poems actually 
read ought not to be uninteresting. The pupil should see how the 
rhythmical accent emphasizes the thought, and indicates the) pro- 
nunciation of an unknown word. The nature of the lyric as distinct 
from narrative or dramatic, the constitution of the sonnet, the elegy, 
the epic, form proper studies. Alliteration and various forms of 
rhyme may be pointed out, but not as the essentials of poetic form. 
Poetry is the concrete embodiment of thought and feeling. Its lan- 
guage is not direct but figurative. The study of this figurative lan- 
guage, without technical details, is better than text-book rhetoric. 
Poetry has a language of its own, becoming a natural language to 
the reader only by continued acquaintance. Minute analysis robs 
it of some of its most delicate charms. We should seek to com- 
prehend poetic speech, in all its compactness and concreteness of 
expression, without the medium of prose. 

Prose is more often neglected in school courses than poetry. 
It is more difficult to teach it well, owing to its greater diffu- 
siveness and the less obtrusive charm of its construction. But 
great efforts should be made to create a taste for pure prose for 
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its practical value, and to preclude pleasure in weak and sensa- 
tional forms. Abundance of material is in easy reach of all. 
School libraries are notably common, and cheap publications will 
furnish many best books fora small sum. If each pupil purchases 
one of these, a variety will be available to all by circulation. 
Every community has a few good books that may be used. A 
habit of reading may be soon begun, taste cultivated, and the 
pupil become capable of selecting with appreciation only best 
books. Young people will become interested first of all in fiction. 
On account of length, tales and sketches will be first used. These 
will lead to longer works, as those of Scott and Dickens, but fic- 
tion alone should not engross attention. Interest may be easily 
excited in travels, in important historical epochs, in biography, 
eloquence, essays. Plutarch’s Lives, the Boy’s Froissart, Taylor’s 
Travels, our own Webster, will suggest many more. While inter- 
esting books are selected always, preference should be given to 
that which belongs enduringly to our literature If contemporary 
books alone are used, most pupils will never know the treasures 
of the past. 

A small body of prose can be read in class. Selections should 
stimulate interest in reading, not as a task but from choice. Pupils 
need help over the uninteresting places. Many will not finish a 
novel of Scott because the first chapters are ‘dry.’’ A teacher 
may indicate portions to be omitted, sum up others, and start 
the reader where he will be certain to go on. Selections may 
be made of prose and poetry treating the same subjects, as Lamb’s 
Tales of Shakespeare, Church’s Stories from the Old World, many 
of which are told in verse. Class work in prose will differ some- 
what from that in poetry, because of fewer peculiarities of ex- 
pression ; but there will be new words, embellishments as in poetry, 
and many allusions to be explained. Examples will constant- 
ly occur illustrating principles in rhetoric. Practice in writing 
should go hand in hand with all work in literature. The 
number of subjects will allow each to choose those of special in- 
terest, and constant drill will give the habit of clear, clean, vig- 
orous expression. The pupil should keep permanently something 
from each work read. Passages may be memorized by all, and 
each pupil may select lines of special interest to himself. These 
will serve as touch-stones to test the value of all expression. The 
pupil should record such passages in a book for that purpose, 
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thus making an invaluable collection, and one that may furnish 
many a thought not wholly devoid of vitality in his life. 

The best teaching is that which is wisely suggestive. Many poets, 
not adapted to school use, have written single poems of great in- 
terest to young people, as Cowper’s John Gilpin, Browning’s Pied 
Piper, Burns’ Tam O’Shanter, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. No 
boy should fail to read chapter third of Macaulay’s England, or the 
Battle of Waterloo in Les Miserables. Similarly suggestive are the 
celebration of authors’ birthdays, and programs of patriotic poems, 
poems of the sea, of interesting places, of notable historical events. 
This is studying literature from the outside, but it has its advantages. 
The suggestion of many methods would be confusing if it were 
necessary to use a considerable number at one time. Every good 
teacher knows no plan is likely to be less beneficial. Teacher and 
pupil should have a definite aim in the study of each work, and the 
aim should not be manifold. At one time the aim may be textual 
study, at another rhetoric, at another poetic form, besides always the 
spirit, the personality, the central idea. A work may be divided into 
parts in which special forms of study are taken up. But in all cases 
the definite aim systematically carried out, while not preventing 
proper variety and incidental treatment of many subjects, will 
eventually give the best results. 
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ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.* 


PRor, JOHN G. R. McELrRoy, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


That the words ‘English’ and ‘secondary’ in the title of this 
paper need definition, one does not like to believe. Yet so vague 
has been their use in the near past, and so undetermined are their 
boundaries yet, even in the minds of many persons who feel an in- 
terest in methods of education, that, if only by way of making sure, we 


* Both this essay and the following received first honorable mention from the 
judges appointed to award the fifty dollar prize, recently offered by THE ACADEMY 
for the best practical essay on English in Secondary Schools. 
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may state precisely the sense in which they areintended here. By ‘En- 
glish’ we understand the study of the mother-tongue in its forms, its 
history, and its literature; by ‘secondary ’ we intend all schools, of 
whatever other character, that receive pupils just able to read and 
write, and prepare them for college or for active life. Secondary 
education does not, with us, include, as in Germany, the last years of 
the gymnasium course, our four years in college; though there is 
discernible in the recently advanced requirements for admission to 
college a tendency to relegate to the upper forms of the secondary 
schools many studies hitherto considered as belonging to the college, 
and to change the last-named institution into a proper university. 
On the average, however, the college student is adjudged, for at 
least two years after his admission to college, to be still in need of 
discipline, and to be qualified for a narrower selection of his work, 
only after this discipline and his experience in college have de- 
veloped his mind and opened his mental view toa much broader 
horizon. 

Our task, then, is to discuss the methods by which English in this 
sense may be taught in schools of this grade. 

And, first, we suppose it a truism that experience is, in these as in 
other matters, the best teacher. 4 priori conclusions either as to what 
shall be taught in our schools, or as to how the teaching shall pro- 
ceed, are of but little value. They remind one of those confident 
determinations as to the training of children by which the unmarried 
or the childless would guide parents,—those indisputable (because 
wild and irrational) theories which have made “ old-maids’ children” 
a proverb, and rendered maiden aunts a terror to teachers and other 
school officers. If anything of value is to be learned as to the 
methods by which secondary pupils can best be brought through an 
English course suited to their needs, we shall learn it, not by draw- 
ing from our inner consciousness cunningly devised fables of what 
must succeed, if only we will try it, but by questioning the past, near 
or remote, and finding out thus what has succeeded or failed in this 
or the most nearly related departments of school work, and what is, 
therefore, presumably the best method of teaching the subject. That 
inquiry by this plan has been so little attempted for English accounts 
in our judgment for the distressing condition of the English course 
in all but comparatively few schools, as well as for the still more 
distressing incompetence of all but a still smaller number of teachers 
to conduct the course. 
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An intimate acquaintance for twenty-two years with the English 
(or should we say the no-English ?) of incoming Freshman classes 
convinces us that the fatal error in the teaching of English in our 
secondary schools to-day is its strange and unnatural neglect of Eng- 
lish literature. The facts in the case, we suppose, no one will be 
bold enough to deny. They are patent. Books about English are 
taught; but the English books themselves are conspicuous chiefly by 
theirabsence. ‘“ Spellers” and “definers,” “ grammars ”’ and “com- 
positions,” ‘“scholar’s companions” and “ etymologies,” “ readers ” 
and even the more elementary “rhetorics,” “hold the fort.” The 
myriad-minded authors of our tongue, the men whose works “ main- 
tain themselves by virtue of that happy coalescence of matter and 
style, that innate and exquisite sympathy between the thought that 
gives life and the form that consents to every mood of grace and 
dignity, which can be simple without being vuigar, elevated without 
being distant, and which are neither ancient nor modern, always new 
and incapable of growing old” these men and their works either 
remain unknown to the pupil or are known to him only through the 
medium of dreary “histories ” or yet drearier “ compendiums,” 

But what of our inference from these facts, that this neglect of 
English literature in our secondary schools is a fatal error? Wecan 
hardly expect immediate assent to this proposition, and we thérefore 
shall try to fortify it with sufficient reasons. We do not intend, of 
course, that books about English are wholly bad. The vocabulary 
of the language must be taught; the mechanism of the language 
must be made clear; systems of parsing and analysis are indispens- 
able; even etymology (though a far different etymology from that 
which is commonly taught) should be included in the course. But 
these things, instead of comprising, as they usually do, the whole of 
the English course, should constitute only the least possible part of 
it, while work on the actual literary products should make up the 
rest. What we complain of is that these things usurp the place of 
better disciplines, drive these better disciplines out; that the study 
of words in their context, the criticism of English sentences in their 
connection, the wholesome interpretation and natural re-expression 
of an author’s meaning, living exemplifications of the life and growth 
of our language, are not added to the text-book instruction,—indeed, 
are not substituted for the very largest portion of it. In the words 


1 Lowell, Among My Books, ii. 126.—A verbal liberty or two are taken with the 
quotation. 
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of that wise Teacher of Judea, “These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” 

Our meaning in detail will be set out presently in the definite 
scheme of English instruction that we would propose for the sec- 
ondary schools., Meanwhile let us glance, first, at the results of the 
present system, and see if these results justify any proposal looking 
to a change; secondly, at the methods pursued in the study of other 
languages and the degree of success attending them; and, thirdly, 
at the method adopted by that most ancient and most successful of 
school-dames, Nature, when she attempts to teach her children 
language. 

And what have the results of the present system been? For our- 
selves, we can only say that, of the thousands of young men who in 
the last twenty two years have entered the institution to which our 
personal knowledge extends, only a very few could be said to know 
their own language. In the sense in which it can be said of anyone 
(not a native) who can speak or read or write French or German, 
that he knows that language, in this sense these young men for the 
most part did not know English. Their vocabulary was scarcely 
larger than a day-laborer’s; many of them were ‘“‘ monstrous” bad 
spellers, and not a whit better speakers than poor Mrs. Vincy; un- 
usual words of more than two syllables they could pronounce only 
after an effort; their powers of observation were of the lowest;—of a 
page of English read by them they could give nothing approaching 
a satisfactory account; the words had passed before them in mar- 
shalled array, only to leave them half-blind. Even the scientific mem- 
bers of the facuity groaned aloud; the professors of language de- 
spaired with a despair that defied utterance. 

Of course, this is strong language; and to the statements made 
many an exception must be allowed. But the experience cited has 
not been narrow; the average age of the classes at entrance has been 
seventeen and a half or more. As to many of the young men the 
statements made are drawn most mildly; the whole truth is that, in 
no proper sense of the words, can the average Freshman be said to 
know even empirically more than a very insignificant portion of his 
mother-tongue. 

Our statements, we beg it will be observed, are limited to the 
ground covered by our own experience; but outside testimony is 
easily to be had. Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard, in a paper printed 
in June, 1885, telis a still more dismal story. Prof. Hunt, of Prince- 
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ton, under date of February, 1886, confirms Prof. Hill. Doubtless 
every active man in an English chair would cry Amen! The same 
lament comes from England, where/many schools refuse point-blank 
to “waste their time” on English. Nay, were only the half of our 
tale as told above true, the evil would demand correction and justify 
the most radical changes in the methods of teaching English in our 
secondary schools. 

Meanwhile, the methods pursued in the teaching of all other lan- 
guages, ancient or modern, even of Hebrew or Sanskrit or other 
recondite tongues, have been directly the opposite of those followed 
by the English teacher; and the results obtained have been in the 
main gratifying. Certainly no such “lame and impotent conclusions” 
have been reached as in the case of the mother-tongue. The neces- 
sary grammatical approach to French or German or Latin or Greek 
is shortened by every wise teacher, and the class brought forward at 
the earliest possible moment to the reading of an author. Nor is this 
reading ever afterwards intermitted. Even the advanced philologi- 
cal instruction of post-graduate years is based on a text; much more 
is the grammatical or the literary instruction of school or college, 
Strive not to write Latin like Cicero, says a sixteenth-century rhet- 
orician, but, saturating yourselves with Cicero and other classical 
authors, write classical Latin of your own as a consequence.. Nor 
would the plan work any the worse for English. If a pure Latin can 
be acquired so, why not our native language in its purity? If the 
diligent reader of Greek or German learns Greek or German gram- 
mar as he reads, why shall not the diligent reader of English learn 
English grammar in the same way? “Hath nota Jeweyes?” Nay, 
is it not inconceivable that any of the topics now so strenuously 
labored over in books about English, could not be equally well 
taught, after a brief systematic introduction, through the English 
books themselves ? 

Similarly, the indications of Nature are all towards the study of a 
language through its literature. Does Nature anywhere begin her 
teaching with abstract principles? Does she not rather set concrete 
examples before us, and then, through these concrete instances, lead 
us on to scientific explanations? From the cradle to the school- 
room all language-lessons proceed thus: it is only when the (so- 
called) teacher steps in, and substitutes. for this natural method a 
method contrived by recluses in their studies,—recluses, who, find- 
ing minute systems of grammar, of rhetoric, of what not, good for 
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themselves, forget the steps by which they have reached the point 
of view from which it is possible to understand such systems, and, 
who, therefore, set their systems down in manuals for beginners,— 
it is only at this juncture, we say, that Dame Nature’s method is set 
aside, and the unscientific, because unnatural, method of teaching 
language through books about the languageis begun. Indeed, were 
it not for the literature, these systems could not exist. They draw 
their very life from the literature, whose decrees they simply classify 
and record; and they are made the whole of any course of language- 
teaching only through a complete nullification of the laws of Nature, 

It will be asked here, perhaps, (and justly asked, too,) whether, 
after all, an English course in books about English is not, by the 
condensation of knowledge that these books effect, a valuable saving 
of time and labor. But the reply is easily, no! A course in any 
language that teaches only books about the language, teaches only 
(or chiefly) words; not words in their context, infused with the life 
and the spirit of a great author’s personality, but isolated words, 
words without sense, words herded together only too often simply 
because they sound alike. What can be said, for example, in behalf 
of the following lessons set for a child eight years old >— 


61. HARD LITTLE WORDS. 


TuE—not to be spelled ¢#ee, when you mean the definite article. 
THEE—not to be spelled ¢Ze, when you mean the personal pronoun. 
THERE—not to be spelled ¢#ezr, when you mean the adverb of place. 


THEIR—not to be spelled sere, when you mean the possessive pro- 
noun. 


HEAR—not to be spelled #erve, when you mean the act of taking in 
sound. 


HeEerE—not to be spelled “ear, when you mean the adverb of place. 


62. MORE HARD LITTLE WORDS. 


To—not to be spelled zo or two, when you mean the preposition. 

Too—not to be spelled /o or ¢wo, when you intend the adverb mean- 
ing “also.” 

Two—not to be spelled ¢o or foo, when you mean the numeral ad- 
jective. 
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and soon. Could the sin of putting asunder what God hath joined 
together be carried further? Or is it the sin of joining together 
what God hath put asunder? On another page of the same mar- 
vellous “speller’’ stand twenty words or more that name house- 
furniture, a perfect jumble of terms that never yet got together else- 
where, except in the advertisement of a dealer in house utensils. 
Similarly, definitions of the relative sentence, the passive voice, and 
other such grammatica, exist in the books of grammar, and are 
learned with as little feeling that they have anything to do with the 
English of every-day life, as if they pertained to Choctaw or Chinese. 

Worse than this, this senseless learning of words chokes up, as if 
with tares, the fields on which should abound the most luxuriant 
crop of ideas. But the pupil is too busy learning words to learn to 
think, to be taught to study; so that, in English certainly, the early 
months of college life must be devoted to calling into play those 
mental powers, observation, abstraction and generalization, reason- 
ing, which the miserable error in the school course here censured not 
only did not stimulate into activity, but almost killed by a gradual 
process of deadening. On the other hand, in the case of the rare 
pupil who has read more than the “extracts” in the “Reader,” just 
in proportion to the extent of his reading, as well as in proportion to 
the degree of interest his reading has evoked in him, will be his 
ability to exert his mental faculties. 

Even the usual course in composition, a course that might well 
be looked to to spur on the most sluggish pupil to a true intellectual 
life,—even this course generally sinks into a series of petty plagia- 
risms, instead of being in any true sense an exercise of the pupil’s 
own powers. How different it might have been, had the stimulus of 
reading or observation only been applied! What achild has learned 
for himself and is interested in, he will re-express in language at 
once natural and his own—the true exercise of the art of composi- 
tion. When he is told to write on a subject of which he knows 
nothing, and for which he does not care, his work grows at once 
perfunctory and absolutely useless as a means to calling his own 
powers into activity. 

Our contention, then, that the neglect of English literature in 
secondary schools is a grave error, seems most reasonable. The 
present method, by which the teaching is chiefly of books about Eng- 
lish, has miserably failed. In other languages the method of bas- 
ing the teaching mainly on the books of these languages has to a 
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large degree succeeded. Nature herself sets us a clear example, and 
her success is phenomenal; as is, also, the success of all methods 
imitated from her. In a word, experience, both positive and nega- 
tive, cries with a loud voice in favor of reform, and of reform in the 
direction indicated. | 

To come to details, what exactly shall the literature method of 
teaching English—as we may perhaps properly call our idea—be? 
Plainly, it must reverse the present proportions of the two kinds of 
instruction given. Where now four-fifths of the school year is given. 
to the books about English, and one-fifth to the English books four- 
fifths must be given to the English books, and one-fifth to the books 
about English. Grammar, spelling, definition, composition, must be 
based for the most part on the English read. Brief and simple in- 
troductions to grammar and composition will doubtless prove neces- 
sary, as will an outline of English etymology and perhaps of the 
history of the literature; but these introductions must not be allowed 
to monopolize the course, or even to encroach very far upon the 
readings. Indeed, in most cases, the history of English literature, 
so far as it need be taught at school, can be best given by aseries of 
informal talks (not lectures) with the graduating class. The “de- 
finer,’ the spelling book, and the “reader” may safely be abandoned 
altogether. The class will find reading enough, and the best read- 
ing, too, in the whole works that our plan proposes to put into the 
course; dictation-exercises can be used to ensure correctness of 
spelling, though this will be secured in large measure merely by con- 
tact with the printed page; words in their context will either define 
themselves or entice the pupil through his natural curiosity to look 
up their meanings. Besides, the teacher can both explain unusual 
words, and, according to the degree of advancement of the class, 
require adequate explanations from the pupil. After the brief in- 
troductions to grammar, composition and etymology, the texts in 
the pupil’s hands will furnish abundant material for both “ keeping 
up” and extending his knowledge of these subjects. Especially will 
the readings furnish the material for composition, now so often an 
exercise only in ‘making bricks without straw.’ In a word, while 
theoretical teaching will not be neglected, it will be compressed into 
the smallest allowable dimensions, and practical applications of both 
rules and principles will be chiefly relied on to effect the desired 
result, viz: a real, living knowledge of the mother-tongue,— 
a knowledge not of things about that mother-tongue, but of 
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the things of the mother-tongue,—its structure, both gram- 
matical and etymological, its history, its noblest monuments, its 
purest use in speech and writing. Even the critical habit can be 
somewhat called into play by this method of teaching; for even a 
young person, when once acquainted with a literary product, will 
certainly have opinions of his own about the scenes, the events, the 
characters, of it, and can readily be encouraged to express these 
opinions in composition. Crude they will be, no doubt; but so much 
the more will the teacher have opportunity to inform and direct the 
pupil’s judgment and taste; so much the more will the conflict of 
opinion thus aroused mould and give character to the pupil’s whole 
intellectuality. 

We have said that some brief introductions to grammar and com- 
position and etymology would be necessary; but we would not 
begin our English course with theoretical instruction. Dame Nature 
gives her lessons in the opposite order, and so would we. We would 
set beginners in our secondary schools to reading—some work of 
easy, but standard, English prose. We would see that every word 
read was understood, every thought conceived, by each child. We 
would test the capacity of the class to spell; we would require a 
written exercise (done, of course, in class) that might show the 
child’s idea of our English sentence-form and of the use of capital 
letters and the two most necessary punctuation-marks, the comma 
and the period. Last of all, we would draw from each child some 
expression of like or dislike, some judgment pro or con, in regard 
to one or another character, scene, event, in the reading. Now, and 
not until now, would we begin theoretical teaching, but still without 
a text-book. On the readings as a basis, we would build a knowl- 
edge of the parts of speech, the etymological parts of words, and 
the simplest forms of narrative composition. Finally, we would put 
into the hands of the class elementary text-books of grammar, com- 
position, and etymology, and would teach from them the names of 
the parts of speech and of the etymological parts and classes of 
words, together with the rules for capitalizing and for punctuating 
simple sentences. Then we would back to our readings—new 
matter, of course, each time—and would confirm our theoretical 
teaching by close questioning on all the topics thus far brought for- 
ward, as well as by manifold exercises in writing. In each case, 
the subject of composition would be taken from the last reading, 
and the actual work of writing be done in the class, in order to 
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remove from the pupil even the temptation merely to set down in 
his own words the undigested thought of the author. Of course, in 
one sense, all the young writer’s ideas will have been borrowed; but, 
‘“‘ digested” by him during the process of reading and recitation, 
they will be, in another and a truer sense, his own. 

Our meaning, we would fain believe, is by this time clear; but no 
harm can come of adding an example of the working of our method. 
And let us begin with the youngest class in the school. The read- 
ing selected is from Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake- 
speare,” Zhe Merchant of Venice. The whole story is first read 
through, and the many opportunities seized that offer for teaching 
the definition of words and the interpretation of sentences, as well 
as pronunciation, enunciation, the proper use of the voice, and 
other matters of elocution. This work may take several days, per- 
haps a week, according to the length of the period allowed in the 
school for a given lesson—a daily period for English is taken for 
granted; but time is not, to our mind, an important consideration, 
so none of it is lost, and good results are attained. 

Then a paragraph is selected by the teacher, (for example, the 
one beginning, “ Antonio and Bassanio went together to Shylock,”) 
and al/ its different words are given out for spelling. The result will 
be something like the following, varying chiefly according to the 
size of the class: 


Antono, antonio, Antony, 
Bassano, bassanio, Bassanio, 
went, wint, went, 
toogether, togither, together, 
too, to, too, 
Shylock, Shilock shilock, 


and soon. By passing the exercise of each pupil to his fellow on 
the right, and by having every mis-spelled word marked with a 
cross, as the correct spelling is read by the teacher, all the errors 
made by the class will be detected. Finally, the correct spelling of 
the words mis-spelled can be written on the blackboard as an object- 
lesson. 

In like manner, by requiring each pupil to write down something 
(a single thing always) that the story has told him, the first lesson in 
sentence-building can be given, and all matters pertaining to capital 
letters and (the few most necessary) punctuation marks be attended 
to. The results of this requirement will doubtless resembie the fol- 
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lowing sentences (or would-be sentences), and the corrections neces- 
sary will show the scope of the teaching implied: 


Shy Lock was a mean old jew, 

bassanio loved portior the rich lady, 

Portias House was at Belmount, 

The ship’s of the christian merchant, 

The adventures of the rings was Comical, 

portia thought herself that she didn’t know much, 


with many varieties both of these and other blunders. An observ- 
ing child, however, will not commit the gravest errors; for he will 
have had the correct sentence-forms so constantly before him, that 
he must be in some measure right, if only by imitation. 

Last of all, some such question as, What do you think of Antonio 
(or Shylock or Portia) ? may be asked, and by it a lesson be taught 
in reflecting on the details of a story and in judging about its 
characters. This exercise will doubtless be most interesting, if con- 
ducted orally; though sentence-writing may be combined with it, if 
the teacher wish. However conducted, it must serve to inculcate 
ideas of the nature of literature, of what constitute excellences and 
what defects in a literary product, of beauties of style and thought, 
and of other such matters connected with literary criticism. Such 
questions, it need hardly be said, will be few and simple in the 
earlier years of the course, and grow both in number and in depth 
as the pupil advances. 

So far, it will be observed, the entire process has been empirical. 
In beginning theoretical instruction, (still without a text-book other 
than the “‘reading” in each pupil’s hands,) names can be first 
studied till the noun-idea is fully conveyed, then defining words till 
the class knows what an adjective is, and so on till the several ideas 
underlying the different parts of speech are clearly inculcated. 
Pupil No. 1 will doubtless make errors that No. 2 will avoid, and 
vice versa; and in-correcting these errors, always with the ‘“ reason 
why,” principle after principle, fact after fact, will be taught, and 
taught for all time. In the same way for etymology, one lesson will 
deal with compound words, another with “ derivatives,” a third with 
prefixes, and so on, till the most important matters connected with 
word-building are clear. Finally, compositions may be set; each 
pupil being required to write out what he remembers of a particular 
part of the story read,—Antonio’s wishing to borrow money from 
Shylock, Antonio’s bargain with Shylock, the trial-scene, etc. 
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And so, when the text-books of grammar, etymology, etc., are 
reached, new reading will be utilized to illustrate the more formal 
teaching. One by one, the possibilities—certainly, the necessities— 
of the English course at school will be met, and the results, instead 
of being mere collections of abstract principles, will be bodies of 
truths confirmed and securely fixed in each pupil’s memory by the 
vast array of concrete instances that have been placed before him. 
In this and in the fact that the system keeps ever before the pupil 
abundant matter for composition lies the supreme excellence of the 
plan. 

Nor need the grade of teaching change the method. Of course, 
the applications in each grade will be to higher forms of knowledge; 
of course, new points will be introduced from time to time as the 
course proceeds; but the plan will be substantially the same at every 
step of the way from the first form in school to the last. The one 
rule never to be forgotten by the teacher is to teach at least four 
hours of English books to every hour of books about English. Nor 
need we stand in awe of Father Tom’s rule about the punch; for 
here that rule will be reversed, and every added page of English 


read lend strength—not weakness—to the noble product we would 
brew. 


ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.* 


MRS, SARA E. H. LOCKWOOD, HILLHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


Assuming it to be a fact that we need more and better teaching 
of English in our high schools and academies, and that there is on 
the part of teachers a great and growing interest in the subject, let 
us consider, in simple, practical fashion, what are the ends at which 
we should aim and what the methods by which those ends may be 
attained. 

In planning for the study of English in our secondary schools 


* Both this essay and the preceding received first honorable mention from the 
judges appointed to award the fifty dollar prize, recently offered by THE ACADEMY 
for the best practical essay on English in Secondary Schools. 
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the following are among the most important aims to be borne in 
mind :— 

1st. The study should be continuous throughout the course. 

2d. The training should be systematic, thorough and practical. 

3d. The subject should be made interesting. 

4th. The teaching should be mainly inductive. 

5th. The study should /ead out in many directions. 

Let us now consider briefly each of these points, in its bearing 
upon the method which it is our purpose to outline. 

The study should be continuous. In many of our secondary schools 
it is still true that no attention is paid to the study of English during 
the first year, unless it be by some desultory practice in composition; 
that Rhetoric is assigned to the whole or a part of the second year; 
and that English Literature, by which is usually meant a formal 
study of British authors in chronological order, is reserved for the 
crowning accomplishment of the course. By this plan, during alter- 
nate periods of varying length, the study of English is crowded out 
by that of more “ornamental” branches. In our best schools, how- 
ever, there is a growing tendency to make English, as it should be} 
the foundation study of the entire course; and there is, perhaps, no 
one educational sign of the times that is more hopeful, more pro- 
phetic of the complete unification of the people of these United 
States. 

The training should be systematic, thorough, and practical. The old 
notion that we should teach English as we teach Mathematics—one 
branch in the primary schools and the higher branches in regular 
order in the secondary schools—is fast being dispelled. The vastly 
better results obtained present an unanswerable argument in favor 
of combining in a systematic way all departments of the study. Not 
Language in the primary schools, then Composition in the high 
school, followed by Rhetoric, and that by Literature; but Language, 
Composition, Rhetoric, and Literature all at once, in every 
grade, in such form as is best suited to the pupil’s capacity and in 
such proportions as are best adapted to his opportunities for ad- 
vanced study. The work should be carefully planned with reference 
to the two points above mentioned. 

The most thorough course in English is possible, we believe, only 
when the work in all the classes is under the general supervision of 
one teacher. Other teachers may engage in the instruction, but it 
is very desirable that some one person should make the plan, devise 
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the methods, and be held responsible for the results. If several 
teachers are engaged in the work and each left free to carry out his 
own ideas, it will be almost inevitable that the parts of the work will 
failto be in harmony. To illustrate: suppose that four teachers 
instruct pupils in English during the first year in the high school, 
each one making his own plan and adhering to that plan more or 
less faithfully. When all these pupils reach the next grade and are 
re-classified, the disadvantages of this lack of system become ap- 
parent. It must often happen that valuable time is lost in placing 
the pupils upon a common footing for begining the work of the 
second year. To insure success in teaching English we must, there- 
fore, have a clearly-defined plan, executed in a systematic and 
thorough manner. Lastly, the work should be practical. The 
teacher’s aim should be, not to “go through” Rhetoric and English 
Literature in a given time, but rather to give to each individual pu- 
pil such training in the use of the English language as shall best fit 
him for his work in life. 

Again, the subject should be made interesting. The first requisite 
for success in teaching English is that the teacher shall have an 
intelligent and lofty enthusiasm for the subject, and, I may add, 
that he shall not be afraid of hard work. A teacher who habitually 
hears recitations with an open book before him and who quietly de- 
posits in the waste basket piles of uncorrected exercises is not the 
man for this work. Next, the treatment of the subject must be such 
as shall be attractive to the pupil. I have seen a class sitting, dull, 
apathetic, hopeless, with open books before them, while the teacher 
read and re-read a flowery paragraph from a critique on Whittier — 
an article which formed their text-book introduction to the Quaker 
poet, but which was far above their comprehension. The teacher 
read a sentence and asked, ‘“‘ Now, what does this mean?’ They 
looked at the sentence and then at the teacher, the blank perplexity 
in their faces being the sole response. She then proceeded to an- 
swer her own question—“ Doesn’t it mean this ?”’ etc., etc. 

And again I have seen a teacher standing before her class with- 
out a book, asking question after question about Whittier as a boy, 
a man, a poet; questions about his home, his habits, his friends, his 
usefulness, his influence; what poem refers to this incident or that 
person; what is beautiful in this selection; or what lines teach this 
or that high truth. And the pupils, eager, alert, with bright faces 
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and uplifted hands bore ready testimony to the fact that the subject 
was to them one of real, living interest. 

Which of these classes was taught to &xow Whittier? Which 
would be the more likely to say, ‘‘I hate Literature ! ?” 

If it is asked, How shall we interest pupils in the technicalities of 
Rhetoric? the reply is not farto seek. Ly making our teaching 
mainly inductive. Do not attempt, for example, to teach them the 
philosophical principles which underlie the rules for Simile; do not 
even teach them the rules; but let them acquire by observation that 
fine sense of “the eternal fitness of things” which will make them 
recognize the properties of a true simile of the higher type. As an 
illustration, take this from Longfellow’s “ Rural Life in Sweden” : 
‘¢ How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which, like a silver clasp, 
unites to-day with yesterday !” It needs no philosophy to convince 
them that the charm of such a figure lies in the harmony of the 
thought and its expression. Again, let them study, as they come 
upon it, one of Holmes’s inimitable flashes of wit, and they will ap- 
preciate, aS no amount of text-book philosophy can make them, 
the fact that the element of the unexpected may be a powerful 
factor in the composition of an effective simile. 

It must be apparent that the combination of Literature with Rhet- 
oric offers rare opportunities for this inductive study of English. 
Aside from the increased pleasure in the work, there must be a 
mental grasp upon the abstract principles which is rarely possible 
when immature minds grapple with the bare technicalities of Rhet- 
oric. Let us thenclothe the “dry bones” with the earnest thought 
and the fertile fancy of the masters of English. By so doing we 
may not only transform the hard, repellent features into fresh, liv- 
ing, beautiful forms, but we may lead our pupils to take an absorb- 
ing scientific interest in the unseen framework. 

The study of English should lead out in many directions. No other 
study affords so good opportunities for the accumulation of general 
information and the foundation of a broad and liberal culture. 
There is, perhaps, no better thing that we can do for our pupils, in 
the way of education, than to teach them to know and to love books, 
to choose them wisely and to use them well. By this last I do not 
mean simply taking good care of books, though it is a part of my 
thought that we should cultivate in our pupils a sense of the person- 
ality, the sacredness of books; but I mean that they should be taught 
to get all that can be got from a book and in the most direct way. 
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It should be a part of their training to learn how to use, in an intel- 
ligent, helpful, ready way, the encyclopedias, the dictionaries, and 
other books of reference, and to consult any book by the aid of its 
index. In all teaching of English there should be a constant effort 
to widen the mental horizon, to awaken the spirit of research, and to 
cultivate the habit of thorough, critical study. 

Having considered these general results which we should aim to 
secure, we May now examine in detail the particular features of a 
method, which, it is believed, will produce such results. First of all, 
we must devise some plan of work; for no teaching of English can 
be successful or profitable that is not based upon a carefully con- 
structed plan. As has been said, this plan must be formed with re- 
gard to the previous preparation of the pupils, their present oppor- 
tunities in other branches of study, and their possibilities for future 
development. The plan must be far-seeing as well as comprehen- 
sive. 

Let us suppose that we are required to provide a course of study 
for a large high school, containing pupils of both sexes, only a few 
of whom are expecting to go to college. We will assume that they 
are well grounded in the principles of English construction and that 
all have had elementary practice in composition writing. As a pre- 
liminary measure, it will be wise to make a division of the incoming 
class so that those who expect to remain but a short time and who 
wish to prepare themselves for a business career shall form one 
group; those who take the classical course, a second; and those who 
expect to take a four years’ English course, a third. 

For the first group, there should be devised a plan of study em- 
bracing the points of most importance to them. If they are to re- 
main only one or two years in the high school and then to go out as 
clerks and book-keepers, it is manifestly worth more to them to 
know how to write a clear, concise, courteous business letter with 
absolute accuracy of form, than it is to learn to read Chaucer or to 
consider what constitutes Sublimity of Style. It is indispensable 
that they should acquire a ready power of expression; and whatever 
else must be omitted, they should receive thorough and practical 
training with this end in view. They need such a study of the ele- 
‘ments of the English language as shall enable them, without a 
knowledge of the Latin and the Greek, to comprehend the meanings 
of words and to be able to use them with discrimination and power. 
They need to learn what is and what is not “good English ”; and to 
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have the principles of construction enforced by constant practice. 
They need to form the habit of saying what they wish to say 
promptly, correctly, and to the point. Much attention should, there- 
fore, be given to letter-writing and to extemporaneous expression, 
both oral and written. 

Since the element of time is a considerable factor in our problem, 
we must decide what part of the work they can best afford to leave 
undone. Evidently it will be wisest to economize time by omitting 
from their course the less practical principles of Rhetoric. We may 
also cut down the course in Literature, being careful to give them 
training enough to teach them how to read intelligently and to give 
them such an introduction to a few standard authors as shall culti- 
vate in them a taste for the best literature of the time and a desire 
to form an acquaintance with the best literature of all times. 

With those of the next group, the pupils in the classical depart- 
ment, the element of time is quite as important. Since the require- 
ments for admission to college are such that it is impossible to do 
much more than barely to meet them in the secondary schools, un- 
less the age of admission to college be very materially increased, the 
problem of English instruction for classical pupils becomes a serious 
one and is yet unsolved by many of our secondary schools of high 
rank, 

A system of instruction in the essentials of English may easily be 
adapted to the needs and the opportunities of this group of pupils 
by any practical teacher who understands what those needs and those 
opportunities are. If there is time for only one lesson a week, let 
us devise some plan of teaching that shall be systematic and progres- 
sive. There should be such training as shall develop fixed habits of 
speaking and writing good English; of using with correctness the 
capitals and marks of puctuation; of constructing sentences with 
clearness, emphasis, unity and force; of analyzing a subject and in- 
dicating such analysis by a system of paragraphing. Observe that I 
do not say, ‘They should learn to do these things’, but that they 
should form ‘ fixed hadits’ of doing them. It ought to be, for in- 
stance, just as natural for them to punctuate with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy as it is for each one to hold his pencil in a cer- 
tain way. It is aserious reflection upon the efficiency of the sec- 
ondary schools if their classical graduates must be taught these 
things in college. 
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The pupils may gain a general idea of the most important princi- 
ples of English construction and considerable knowledge of English 
diction from the study of the Latin, the Greek, the French, and the 
German, if the teachers of those languages are watchful of their 
opportunities. The classical course should provide for the critical 
study of a few masterpieces of English, selecting some of those 
which are assigned by the college authorities as subjects for essays; 
but most of the work in Literature may safely be left for the maturer 
years of the college course. 

Since by far the greater number of pupils in any high school pur- 
sue what is popularly termed the English Course, it is worth while 
to consider how it may be made such in fact, as well as in name. 
It goes without saying that English must be made the foundation 
study. 

In planning acourse in English for these pupils, we must take 
into consideration, not what they ought to be, but what they are. 
We must make due allowance for their immaturity of mind, for their 
unequal opportunities for refinement and culture, and for the inevit- 
able forcing processes to which they have been subjected. These 
things must be borne in mind, also, in selecting a text-book. It is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the text-books on English prepared 
for high school pupils have been written by college professors. In 
most cases the author’s teaching flies over the heads of those whom 
he seeks to instruct. He talks to them in an unknown tongue and 
the teacher is forced to play the réle of interpreter. 

In the selection of material for the study of Literature there are 
so many things to be considered that it is impossible to formulate a 
scheme to meet the requirements of all schools of this grade. Each 
teacher must adapt the reading to the capacity of his class, to their 
previous preparation, and to the ends sought. It is very generally 
conceded, however, that it is well to begin with the authors of our own 
country. When the average youth has learned to read with appre- 
ciation and enjoyment “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece,” “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” or the 
stories from ‘‘ The Wonder Book,”’ it will be early enough for him 
to make the acquaintance of Chaucer and Spenser, Pope and Dryden, 
Milton and Shakespeare. He will then be prepared to make far 
better use of the time devoted to these authors than would have 
been possible without such previous practice. 
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For the first two years of the high school course we will, therefore, 
assume that our plan provides for a combination of Composition 
and Rhetoric with the critical study of our best American writers. 
During the first year it should be the aim of the teacher to make the 
pupil familiar with the language itself—its history, its composition, 
its construction, its relation to other languages; to correct prevailing 
errors of speech; and to teach the essential characteristics of lit- 
erary investigation. To show the pupils what books to read, how to 
read them, and what use to make of the knowledge thus gained. 

It has already been said that one requisite of success is that the . 
work shall be made interesting. One of the essentials is, therefore, 
that the plan shall be so arranged as to secure a pleasing variety of 
occupation. It is easier, I grant, to plan for a course which shall 
take up each subject in logical order and have done with that be- 
fore attempting another; but at what a loss of interest must this 
plan be pursued ! 

Of course, pupils ought to punctuate with tolerable correctness 
when they enter the high school; but obviously they do not. Shail 
we, then, begin with this subject, and keep the class three weeks or 
four weeks on a steady diet of commas and colons and interroga- 
tion points? By no means. Begin with something which is fresh 
and interesting; something which presents a new aspect of the study 
of English; something which will make them feel that they are ad- 
vancing. Let the subject of punctuation be taught incidentally, a 
little at a time, in such a way that each lesson shall be impressive; 
and then insist upon the practical application of each principle, as 
it is learned. Punctuation is, at best, but a mechanical matter. Let 
us treat it as a side issue and not as if it were the chief end of all 
education to make every pupil punctuate like a printer. 

But how shall we secure variety, it may be asked, and yet do 
the work thoroughly and systematically? By making the read- 
ings in Literature and the practice in Composition supplement the 
technical rules and principles. For example, suppose the pupils 
are learning to distinguish words of Saxon origin. They may, at 
the same time, be reading “ Rip Van Winkie.” They may apply 
to parts of the sketch the tests which they have learned and thus 
decide whether the style is Saxon or Classical ; whether more Saxon 
words might have been used with advantage; whether particular 
Saxon words used are more forcible and appropriate than those of 
like meaning but of Classical origin. The lesson in Composition 
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may be to take a subject suggested by the reading lesson and 
write a paragraph upon it, using only Saxon words. 

It is believed that the subject of Figures should be studied 
earlier in the course than is the usual practice. The common fig- 
ures, Simile, Metaphor, Antithesis, Personification, ought to be old 
acquaintances of the pupil’s when he enters the high school; but 
if they are not, he should be introduced to them early in the course. 
While it is true that too minute a dissection of a beautiful sketch 
or poem is not profitable or desirable, it must be admitted that 
some knowledge of the most common figures of speech is essen- 
tial to an intelligent appreciation of the author’s thought. 

It must be apparent that only a small portion of the works of 
each author can be studied during the time assigned. The aim 
should be to give a comprehensive view of the author’s genius, to 
make the pupils feel acquainted with him as a man, and to make 
them eager to read more of his works, as opportunity offers. A 
judicious selection will comprise both prose and poetry, but the 
proportions of each must be determined by the varying conditions 
under which the study is pursued. 

The department of Composition is, undoubtedly, the one most 
generally neglected by teachers, and most cordially disliked by 
pupils. The remedy for this state of things lies with the teacher, 
because in almost every case the fault is largely his. There are too 
many teachers who are yet under bondage to the traditions of their 
youth, and who cherish in private an unshaken conviction that com- 
position writing is “just horrid,” whatever other sentiments they 
may express inthe hearing of their pupils. We may set it down as an 
axiom that no teacher will succeed in arousing in his pupils enthu- 
siasm for composition unless he knows how the work ought to be 
done and can do it himself with ease and enjoyment. On the other 
hand, he must have an intelligent sympathy with his pupils in the 
difficulties which they are likely to encounter, and a kind and ready 
helpfulness to aid them in overcoming those difficulties, even if it 
cost him hours of monotonous and pains-taking labor. ‘I hope 
you don’t spend your precious time and strength in correcting com- 
positions,” said a pretty and vivacious young teacher, who had been 
invited to address a company of sister-workers in a neighboring 
city. ‘“Idon’t. I let the pupils correct one another’s.” Is not this 
advocating that the blind lead the blind ? And shall they not both 
fall into the ditch ? 
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The trouble in most high schools is that the pupils do not write 
enough. A brief exercise every day is worth far more than an ex- 
tended essay once amonth, If they are going to learn how to 
write, they must write, write, write. Give them, if possible, some 
extemporaneous work in class each day, training them to think 
quickly, to express themselves clearly and spontaneously and with 
some individuality. Five-minute exercises in composition, intro- 
duced at the beginning of the recitations, are of incalculable value, 
‘+f the teacher uses a wise forethought in planning the work so as to 
secure freshness and variety and to awaken and maintain the pupil's 
interest. 

Not the least important result of such practice in Composition is 
that it enables pupils to make a practical application of the knowl- 
edge gained, while that knowledge is still fresh in their minds. 
This method of combining practice in Composition with the study 
of Literature provides an abundance of interesting and appropri- 
ate subjects for writing. Throughout the first year, the work in 
Composition should be largely that of reproducing thought. 

In the work of the second year the aim should be to extend the 
pupil’s vocabulary, to sharpen his critical faculties, to educate his 
taste, and to stimulate him to active intellectual effort. The study 
of Diction may profitably occupy a considerable share of the time 
and may be made intensely interesting if the teacher exercises tact 
and discretion in assigning the lessons. The pupils should study 
the history of words; should learn the meanings of such foreign 
words as are commonly used in English; and should form the habit 
of looking up the pedigree of every new word, to discover whether 
it has a legitimate claim upon a place in our language. Said a pupil, 
not long ago, “I am just beginning to find out what an interesting 
book the Unabridged Dictionary is. I never knew before that it 
told anything about words except the bare definitions.” And this 
revelation of unsuspected riches is, I believe, no uncommon experi- 
ence among pupils of her age. 

While we aim to make the subject interesting, we must not lose 
sight of its practical bearing. Constant vigilance should be exer- 
cised in the correction of common mistakes in the use of words. 
Whether the time will ever come when the average school-girl will 
use the adjectives ‘nice’ ‘lovely,’ and ‘awful with any regard for 
the proprieties of diction is an open question; but 


‘“?Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
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and in the struggle for such a millennial reform there is room for 
the exercise of much consecrated energy. 

During the second year the subject of Sentences should be care- 
fully studied. Pupils should not only become familiar with the 
principles of good English construction, but the ear should be trained 
to distinguish lack of clearness, smoothness, unity, strength, and 
euphony. 

The work in Composition for this year should be confined mainly 
to simple narratives and descriptions. First of all, teach the pupils 
how to ¢hink out a subject and how to make a wise and honest use 
of helps. Then show them how to arrange the material thus col- 
lected and how to make a judicious selection of topics. Special at- 
tention should be paid to this matter of analysis, pupils being 
required to outline each subject assigned, before they begin to write 
the composition. 

For the third and fourth years the same general plan may be pur- 
sued, its particular features being modified to meet the requirements 
of older pupils. It should be the aim to develop the power of lit- 
erary Criticism; and, with this end in view, there should be thorough 
instruction in the advanced principles of Rhetoric, such as Special 
Properties of Style. It is desirable, also, that some attention be 
paid to the history of Rhetoric as a science, and to the most impor- 
tant principles of Versification. 

As in the earlier years of the course, the work in Literature should 
form the basis of the practice in Composition. Attention having 
been mainly directed, in previous years, to methods of expression, 
the aim should now be to develop power of thought. Pupils should 
be taught the difference between inductive and deductive methods 
of reasoning; and the more formal essay-writing should be in the 
line of exposition and argument. Variety may be secured and 
interest awakened by alternating these formal essays with lighter 
literary exercises. A school newspaper, either printed or written, is 
a most interesting and valuable adjunct to the work in Composition., 

The Literature studies of these later years constitute the main 
feature of the work. The aim should be to give a clear, compre- 
hensive view of English Literature and to show how it reflects the 
life and times of the authors who have contributed most to its growth 
and development. Far too little attention is commonly paid to what 
may be called the historical aspects of English Literature. 
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What authors we shall specially study and in what order are points 
which cannot be fully discussed within the limits of this sketch. 
Briefly it may be said that we should not attempt to follow the 
chronological order and that we should seek to adapt the readings 
to the needs and the capacities of the pupils. While attention is 
directed chiefly to the works of British authors, we may with advan- 
tage defer until the Senior year a critical study of certain American 
writers—Emerson, for example. A careful grading of the work 
will, doubtless, require that certain authors, such as Tennyson and 
Shakespeare, be studied during parts of both years. 

The following outline presents the general features of the Course 
in English which has been described. It should be understood that 
the proposed selections for reading are merely suggestions and may 
be varied at pleasure to meet the existing conditions of time, taste, 
and capacity. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Rhetoric History and elements of the English Language. 
and Common Errors in the Use of English. 
Language. Punctuation. 
Figures of Speech. 

Composition.—Paraphrase, Abstract, Amplification, Biography, Im- 
aginative Subjects, Letter-Writing. 

Literature—Lives and Works of Irving, Longfellow, Whittier. 
Critical study of parts of ‘‘ The Sketch-Book,” “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” ‘‘Snow-bound.” Short 
poems and prose sketches by Longfellow and Whit- 
tier. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Rhetoric. —Diction. 
Sentences. 
Common Errors. (As noticed in oral or written class 
work.) 
Punctuation. 
Composition.—Analysis, Outline, Biography, Narrative, Description, 
Letter-Writing. 
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Literature.—Lives and Works of Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, and 

Lowell. 

Critical Study of stories from ‘“‘ The Wonder Book’’ or 
“Tanglewood Tales” or “ Grandfather’s Chair.” 

Selections from “Twice-Told Tales” or ““Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” 

Favorite poems of Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell, with 
prose sketches, such as “ My Garden Acquaintance”’ 
and selections from “ The Breakfast Table Series.” 


THIRD YEAR. 


Rhetoric.—The History of Rhetoric. 
Special Properties of Style. 
Elementary Principles of Versification. 
Composition.—Narrative and Description continued, Newspaper and 
Magazine writing, Literary Criticism, Exposition, 
Deductive and Inductive Reasoning, Analysis. 
Literature.— Life, Times and Works of Scott, Dickens, Tennyson 
and Shakespeare. 
Critical study of ‘The Lady of the Lake,” with selec- 
tions from “Ivanhoe” or “ Guy Mannering.” 
Sketches from Dickens, such as “ The Christmas 
Carol.” 
Selections from “‘ The Idyls of the King,” with shorter 
poems of Tennyson. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Julius Cesar,” and 
perhaps “* Hamlet.” 
Single selections from various additional authors, such 
as Gray, Pope, Goldsmith, Kingsley. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Rhetoric.—Practical Review of Principles. 
Composition.— Exposition and Argument. 
Literary Criticism. 
Literature.—General View of English Literature. 
Life, Times, and Works of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Addison, Thackeray, Wordsworth. 
Critical study of parts of “The Faerie Queene” and 
“The Canterbury Tales,” “In Memoriam” and 
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‘“‘ Lycidas.” Selections from ‘“Comus ” and “ Para- 
dise Lost,” “‘ King Lear,’ “‘ Macbeth,” “‘ King Rich- 
ard III.” 

Selections from ‘“ Henry Esmond,” from “The Spec- 
tator,” and from “ The Excursion.”’ 


FAMILIAR TALK BY A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER OF 
ENGLISH, MEANT TO BE OVERHEARD BY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


In consequence of the enormous expansion of written examin- 
ations as an instrument of supervision, and of written work generally 
as a handy tool of almost universal application in the hands of the 
teacher, certain evils have got lodgement in the schools that pecu- 
liarly concern those of us who are teachers of English, but yet con- 
cern us all in no slight manner, since in all departments our pupils 
express themselves, either orally or in writing, in English, and by 
their neatness or slovenliness of language, their clearness or obscu- 
rity of sentence management, their goodness or badness of penman- 
ship, their skill or awkwardness of thought-ordering as expressed in 
paragraphing, their ability or inability to use punctuation asa means 
of facilitating the reading of their work, their command or lack of 
command of spelling, may immensely increase or lessen our drudgery, 
may set the cynics at work upon making such books as “ English as 
she is spoke,” or may win golden opinions for our schools from all 
sorts of people. For the public will inevitably refrain from examin- 
ing our graduates in Latin and the sciences, but will surely examine 
them in English; and a blundering, feeble use of the mother tongue 
will come to light, will always be deemed a disgrace that reflects 
upon teachers, who will be held guilty of not knowing how to speak 
and write themselves, since they could not teach these fundamentals 
to their pupils. We are all concerned with our pupils’ English. 

Now I find that my pupils’ English is very unsatisfactory when 
they come from the grammar school. I refer to such elements and 
rudiments of good writing as pupils ought to come furnished with 
beyond all dispute, viz.: penmanship, spelling, punctuation, use of 
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capital letters, and a fundamental sentence-sense which should secure 
an invariably correct syntax for short and simple sentences. It is 
irrelevant to my expression of discontent with my pupils’ English to 
say that these pupils come from families lacking in culture. They 
come from the schools. The families lack geography and arithmetic 
as well as language. So far asconcerns knowledge,—and geography 
and arithmetic are especially concerned with knowledge,—the schools 
do not come under my censure at this moment. And so far as lan- 
guage is concerned with a knowledge of what ought to be done, I 
find no fault. I think the pupils that come to the high schools gen- 
erally know what were good to be done. But they do not do it. But 
the use of one’s native language is a habit. It does not depend on 
knowledge acquired and possessed, but on knowledge transmuted 
into unconscious and automatic habit. Here, I submit, the schools 
fail. 

If a pupil possesses the rules of good writing only as knowledge, 
_the application of these rules to concrete cases of writing requires 
constant thought, and is difficult. It is so difficult that if another 
considerable difficulty is at the same time imposed upon him, namely, 
the task of evolving from a not very fully commanded fund of 
knowledge of another subject, the proper answers to questions set 
him as in an examination, he is driven to some economy or other of 
effort from sheer inability to carry the whole load. He will econo- 
mize where he can withimpunity, or with the #os¢ impunity, or where 
he will be least censured for dereliction. If such conditions as I 
have described are often repeated, the pupil forms the habit of con- 
centrating his effort where it will most tell upon results. If he gets 
marks and promotions while neglecting his English, he has all motives 
that can weigh with him for neglecting his language, and he practices 
this neglect till the habit of negligent expression is formed, and then 
he is lost. It is now too late to recover the opportunity. Hard 
studies press in the high school, and for the breaking up er an in- 
veterate habit there is no chance. 

It seems to me undeniable that our juniors come with habits of 
expression established, and that too of bad expression. I venture 
moreover to attribute these bad habits of expression to wrong 
methods of teaching, and to assert with confidence that the present 
evil case can be righted by correcting the methods of teaching in 
the earliest years. 
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An adult person, writing clearly and correctly without conscious 
effort, may be held responsible for writing down his thoughts, his 
processes of reasoning. A beginner in writing must be treated with 
utmost tenderness. A written examination should not be thought of 
till much later ‘than, I believe, it is usually brought into use. I 
wish it were possible to announce at what point of the school course 
a pupil may be regarded as possessing the power of written expres- 
sion as an instrument which will bear hard usage, and only grow bet- 
ter by use. This time is apt to be anticipated. A written exercise 
has so many conveniences that the temptations are to use it too soon 
and too frequently, and with too much depending on it in the way of 
credits and promotions. I doubt if written examinations proper 
should be used at all before the high school. 

If the baby is set upon its little legs before the bones are hardened, 
the bones will bend and ¢4em harden, and the consquence is a per- 
manent deformity. I know a physician whose hobby is that the 
present generation is losing its strength of jaw because it eats food 
too soft; and he accordingly makes a jaw-breaking cracker which he 
thinks we should consume in large quantities. He does not recom- 
mend his crackers, however, for teething infants. 

To particularize a little: 

Only the maturest pupils should be set to writing to express their 
thought as in an examination, where the object is to show the 
accuracy, clearness and extent with which the thought is possessed. 
This is to require the skilled use of an instrument which is not bought 
ready made like a carpenter’s plane, but grows, like the teeth and the 
muscles; but, unlike the teeth and the muscles, is not a physical 
organ that can be tested by visible results, but is elusive, and may be, 
by undiscerning observers, surmised to exist in full development 
when it is as yet only in a rudimentary state. 

The first essays at writing have to do with the formation of the 
letters; that is, the child learns how to write,—penmanship. The 
child is not long in learning to recognize the script letters, and to 
make them with his pencil in his crude, awkward fashion. But to 
make them with some regularity and elegance, with uniformity of size 
and slope, requires much time. For this slow development of skill we 
usually fail to allow sufficient opportunity. But the child will not 
improve much in his handwriting if he is set to using his little rudi- 
mentary power in writing sentences which he has to compose, and 
which he makes barely legible. He ought to be kept a good while 
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in the pure penmanship stage of development before he is promoted 
to the thought-expressing stage. Just as soon as he is put to ex- 
pressing his thoughts in writing, the penmanship, pure and simple, 
sinks into the back-ground, and is liable to remain thereafter per- 
manently in the stage of arrested development in which it stood 
when a new purpose in writing other than to write well was adopted. 

Not until a fairly good penmanship is acquired should the use of 
capitals and punctuation-marks be taught. And all this should be 
taught so slowly and with such careful supervision of the pupils’ 
work, that an error should not be often repeated, and should cer- 
tainly not be suffered to become habitual. That gross carelessness 
in writing should become habitual in a school, is not merely a prima 
facie argument against the school methods; itis an absolute condem- 
nation of them. It is a failure that cannot be apologized for. 

It seems to me right to expect of the grammar schools good results 
in penmanship, spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, and in the syn- 
tax of simple sentences. A silly custom prevails of apologizing for 
poor spellers. Poor spelling makes a person ridiculous. The con- 
sciousness that one cannot spell securely, makes one, even in mature 
life, timid about ever writing anything except letters to one’s closest 
intimates. This timidity is a perpetual check to usefulness and 
freedom. That a pupil should graduate from a great school system 
still a poor speller, and that his teachers should apologize for him in 
the usual well-known way of making light of spelling as a trifling 
matter, argues a feeble, sentimental discipline in the schools. Bad 
spelling can be rooted out of a school by vigorous measures; or 
rather it can be kept out and prevented from getting in by the right 
kind of discipline. When it has become habitual and has to be ex- 
tirpated, then the task is difficult. 

The other day I read to aclass a little story in poetic form by 
Southey, and let them tell the story in writing. To relieve them 
from anxiety about the spelling of the proper names I wrote all these 
names on the blackboard and called the attention of the class to 
them. And still one or two pupils spelled some of them wrong. 
This was of course not a defect of knowledge. It was the result of 
habitual unconsciousness of the form of words,—of a lazy disregard 
of the great, momentous fact of the English language that words in 
that language have a spelling. Again, I recently gave a pupil the 
task to write an abstract of a Spectator, she having the text of the essay 
before her. She spelled the word exemy wrong, having first carefully 
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studied the paragraph, the sentence, in which it occurred. She 
simply spelled with a blind disregard of consequences, never having 
felt in her school life any consequences of bad spelling which she 
could not afford to disregard. In what ancient state was it that they 
used to take the boys out periodically to the boundaries and flog 
them there, that they might, as adult citizens, always know where 
the boundaries were? That a pupil spells badly is not due to lack 
of knowledge of the right spelling, so much as to a general slackness 
of perception; and this feebleness of perception is primarily owing 
to inadequate training in school. Every child would exclaim against 
a picture of a horse with horns; not every child would exclaim 
against a picture of a horse with cloven feet, though many would; 
still fewer would object to a picture of acorns growing in connection 
with chestnut foliage; and but few adults heed Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
curious dislocations of the moon and her changes. Everybody has 
observed certain phenomena with more or less success, and uses 
his successful observations in daily life in describing correctly and 
in criticizing those who report or invent vaguely and absurdly. 
Now every child reads English with his eyes and sees the spelling of 
words in print, whether he notices horses’ hoofs, the leaves and fruit 
of trees, the phases of the moon, or not. He sees, and yet does not 
see, sometimes. He sees his printed words so feebly and vaguely, 
perhaps, that what he has seen gets confused with what he hears, 
and he tries to spell what he hears according to some idea he has 
formed of the value of the letters. I should say that the pedagogic 
procedures proper in early school years to secure the formation of 
habits of observation with regard to the forms of words were neither 
obscure nor difficult of application. The sentimentalism of to-day 
is, I know, averse to the encouragement of these procedures. But 
the English language is not going to be spelled otherwise than it is 
now spelled; and the absurdity of bad spelling of common words 
will not diminish. Heroic treatment is the only resource. We are 
apt to speak of incorrigible bad spellers; and I believe the peda- 
gogic custom is to acquiesce in the bad spelling of certain pupils as 
a decree of the fates which it is of no use to lament, much as it may 
be deplored. But your most incorrigible bad speller overturns these 
fates of your imagination the moment he has a motive for doing so. 
Let him find that his chance of getting on in the world depends on 
reforming his spelling, and he will reform it. That is, serious con- 
siderations weigh with him, when no school considerations ever had 
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weighed with him. The school considerations were not serious. 
They were make-believe. It was playing school. The motives were 
light. The critics who laugh so consumedly over the blunders of 
schooletaught youth in their use of their own language, hint that the 
teachers themselves know no better; that the teachers teach the best 
they know, and that the pupils learn all they were taught. One 
would think there was motive enough for teachers to rouse them- 
selves and to try to send out pupils whose performance should re- 
dound to the credit of the schools. 

Besides penmanship, punctuation, use of capitals, spelling, I think 
that the grammar schools should also train their pupils in the syntax 
of simple sentences, or should so establish in their pupils’ mental 
habits the senxtence-sense, that it would be practically impossible for a 
grammar-school graduate to write as a sentence, that is in the form 
of a sentence, what was really not a sentence at all. The great truth 
of all language, that the unit of speech is the setence, and that 
groups of words must have an inner organic structure in order to 
correspond with the processes of thought, while we older persons 
may know it scientifically, must be instilled in the unconscious minds 
of learners as habit. A pupil need not discourse on the psychology 
of the sentence till very late in his school course; but he should 
come from the grammar school incapable of writing anything but 
sentences as expressions of his thought. He should moreover be 
trained to content himself with short, simple sentences. By no 
means do I mean that a pupil should be required to give all his oral 
answers or even all his written expressions in formally complete 
sentences. It often happens that a subject or predicate may be 
borrowed from the context so obviously that to write everything or 
to say everything becomes a bit of pedantry,—a procedure that I 
believe is recommended by some zealous teachers, but which, I sub- 
mit, interferes with naturalness and so lames the effect of the most 
pains-taking instruction. The rule should be, never to leave any 
element unexpressed to the least sacrifice of perfect clearness and 
ease of reading. Make yourself, my dear learner, perfectly clear in 
the conventional intelligible forms of speech; and remember that 
your eccentricities of language amuse a carping world, and except 
from your mother, will nowhere meet with indulgence. 

It seems to me quite possible that pupils in our grammar schools 
write too much. When these pupils come to the high school they 
have too much fluency for their correctness. Very plainly, they have 
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been accustomed to write often and rapidly, under no sufficient sense 
of responsibility for the quality of their work. Even in our own 
higher classes I find pupils who seem genuinely astonished and 
grieved that I should be so particular about little things in their 
writing. Iam not nearly so particular as a compositor or proof- 
reader would be, or a magazine editor. The editor has his dreadful 
waste-basket. To keep out of that, a debutante contributor will 
strain every nerve. I have only the terrors of my marking and I 
am expected to overlook small things. As if in using one’s native 
language there were any small things; or rather, as if the so-called 
small things were not here large things. 

Pupils should write during the formative period,—even though 
the formative period lasts all the way through the high and normal 
school course,—only so much as can be examined by the teacher. 
It would naturally seem superfluous to say this, were it not that the 
practice prevails very widely, under the sanction of high authority, 
of letting whoie classes write and then examining the work of a few 
individuals. This practice I most emphatically reprobate. I do not 
see how any decided improvement can be expected, where improve- 
ment seems to me Clearly to be needed, that is, in the earlier years 
of English teaching, unless this evil practice be altogether abolished. 
And yet I would not here, any more than elsewhere, lay down a 
hard and fast rule. A teacher may often see the way clear to let 
pupils correct each others’ work, and so, as it were, delegate his 
function as corrector of errors, not only without impairing, but even 
with the result to enhance, the efficiency of his supervision. But I 
have heard announced, what I will not shrink from calling the 
monstrous and immoral doctrine, that a teacher of large classes may 
have many pupils write in the expectation that their work is to be 
examined, when he himself does not intend it, and may return to 
them their papers as if he had read them when he has not done so. 
The maxim—we learn to write by writing,—needs to be sup- 
plemented with the addition that would make it,—by writing ill one 
only learns to write ill, unless the badness is weeded out and only 
goodness left as the model for the next exercise. No teacher can 
read numerous papers daily and do them justice, it will be said. But 
I reply, the papers can be made very short, and their frequency can 
be diminished. This is the way out of the dilemma. When pupils 
write very well, their work can be read rapidly. Pupils who can be 
implicitly trusted to write well may be excused from more or less of 
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the writing that those who need the discipline may have to be held 
to more regularly. 


GEOMETRY AND HOW IT SHOULD BE STUDIED. 


J. W. MACDONALD, STONEHAM, MASS. 


The method for teaching geometry for which this article is partly 
intended as a plea, is the outcome of careful reflection on the pur- 
pose of studying geometry, and of observation of the common meth- 
ods. Iam convinced that the purpose and the methods do not con- 
nect. While, by general assent, the chief purpose of the study is to 
train the reasoning faculties, the methods, measured by psychological 
laws, are not adapted to effect that result. The way and the only 
way to acquire facility in doing anything mentally or physically, iS 
to do it, and doing something else, whatever the semblance, will not 
train the faculty. A boy will never learn to skate by memorizing 
directions; no more will he become a reasoner by memorizing the 
reasoning processes of others. I do not underestimate the value of 
example and imitation. Example and imitation are valuable in 
stimulating independent individual effort, when intermixed in the 
proportion of from one to ten percent. But when they constitute 
from ninety to a hundred per cent of the entire effort of the pupil, 
as is commonly the case in studying geometry, it is expanding their 
function altogether too much. The defect in the prevailing method 
of studying geometry may be most clearly seen by comparing it 
with the method in another branch of which the purpose is in most 
respects different; history, for example. So far from these studies 
being supplementary in their intellectual effect, it will, 1 am confi- 
dent, be found that the mental processes called into activity are 
essentially the same in both. 

First, let us observe the work of the pupil in studying history. 
The lesson, we will suppose, is from early American history, say the 
intercolonial war known as King William’s War, and the text on 
which the pupil is to prepare himself reads somewhat thus: 

‘Cause. War having broken out in Europe between England and 
France, their colonies in America took up the quarrel. The Indians 
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of Canada and Maine aided the French, and the Iroquois assisted 
the English. 

‘“‘ ATTACKS UPON THE COLONISTS. War parties of the French and 
Indians coming down on their snow-shoes from Canada, through 
the forest in the depth of winter, fell upon the exposed settlements 
of New York and New England. The most horrible barbarities 
were committed. Exposed settlements were attacked and men, 
women, and children were either. tomahawked or carried into cap- 
tivity.” Just here there is, perhaps, inserted an illustrative wood- 
cut, representing a huge savage in feathers and paint, with one hand 
clutching by the hair a kneeling woman who is clasping a child to 
her bosom, while with the other hand he swings aloft a tomahawk. 


‘“‘ Implicuitque comam laeva, dextraque coruscum 
Extulit—ensem,”’ 


After the cut the text goes on to give an account of the capture 
of Schenectady and the massacre of its inhabitants, and so on. 

Now for the purpose of our investigation, let us take a studious 
pupil who faithfully prepares himself on the lesson assigned, and 
follow him in thé work of preparation. What are his mental pro- 
cesses ? 

First, he is exercising his powers of attention. This, however, is 
a general requirement in all volitional operations, bad as well as 
good, and will be found equally exerted in the preparation of the 
geometry lesson. It may therefore be eliminated from our investi- 
gation, which chiefly seeks to discover the peculiar mental processes 
evoked by each study. The same may be said of the complex men- 
tal processes by which the printed symbols of the page are trans- 
lated into thoughts. Passing over these also, we shall find that the 
chief process going on in the pupil’s mind is memorizing. Ido not 
mean an unintelligent memorizing of the words, but memorizing the 
facts, memorizing in the best sense of the word that the preparation 
of a history lesson would justify. This, too, is in some respects a 
common process, but the reason why it may be dwelt upon here, is 
because it seems to be the peculiarly active process exercised in the 
elementary study of history. The pupil is not obliged to compare, 
classify and deduce, and probably does not. He only aims so to 
fix in his memory the facts narrated that he may be able to restate 
them in the recitation, or, at least, to retain them as additions to his 
knowledge. 
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The wood-cut to which I have alluded, could not fail to attract 
his notice, and he would undoubtedly observe that it was in har- 
mony with the statements of the text. This would involve a rudi- 
mentary exercise of the faculties of observation and comparison. 
Maps would have a similar effect. This practically completes the 
list of mental processes involved in the preparation of the lesson: 
namely, memorizing for the most part, and to a slight degree ob- 
serving and comparing. When the boy comes into recitation, a 
skillful teacher may make use of what he has learned, to call out 
other mental activities, by such questions as:—why were the events 
narrated in the lesson natural results? how as to their moral aspect 
would they be viewed by the hostile peoples? how by the impartial 
historian? can you assign to each party its due proportion of just and 
unjust conduct? what were the immediate consequences? how did 
these events contribute (answer, of course, to be held in suspense till 
the pupil can deduce it from his own reading) to subsequent political 
and social developments? But though a skillful teacher can call 
out, as I have said, other mental activities by such questions as 
these, (that is, if some historical nuisance has not taken it into his 
head to write a school history explaining all these points) yet all 
teachers are not skillful and so I present them only as possibilities 
connected with the study of history. : 

And now let us follow our pupil through a lesson in geometry. 
He opens his book and commits to memory the following propo- 
sition: 

“If two straight lines intersect each other, the vertical angles are 
equal.”’ 

Having finished the memorizing, he proceeds with the demon- 
stration. Now one would suppose that the boy ought to know what 
“straight lines” are, and what “intersect” means, and what “ ver- 
tical angles ”. are, but not so does the book before me assume, for 
it goes on to elucidate these points as follows: 

“ Let the lines A B and CD intersect at the point E; then the 
angles AEC and D E Bare equal.” Here there is inserted a cut 
representing the two lines crossing each other and lettered as given, 
so that the pupil may sce the author’s explanation. Glancing at this 
as he proceeds, our student goes on to prove the theorem by the 
following line of reasoning, all written out for him by the kindness 
of the author. 
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‘For the angles A E C+A ED are equal to two right angles ”— 
(observe that the pupil has just “demonstrated ” this, and yet when 
he comes to it again, he is not supposed to know it, a supposition 
by the way, considering the way in which he did “ demonstrate ”’ it, 
that is probably correct. At any rate there is inserted here a refer- 
ence to the previous proof, if not on the supposition that the pupil 
in learning it has not acquired sufficient command of it to use it, 
then why?)—“ The angles A E D+D E B,” continues the text, 
“are for the same reason equal to two right angles, therefore the 
angles AEC+A ED=AED+DEB, Axiom I.” (Observe again 
the assumption of ignorance.) “Subtracting from both members of 
the equation the common angle A E DJ, it leaves the angle A E C 
equal to the angle D E B.—Axiom 3.” It does seem as if the author 
might have left this last little point for the pupil to have applied for 
himself, but perhaps his judgment as to what a pupil trained by his 
method, is capable of, should not be questioned. The pupil goes 
over this explanation several times with a view, if he is wise, to the 
recitation only; for as a fragment of knowledge it is next to worth- 
less. So far the mental faculties exerted have been memorizing for 
the most part and, in a rudimentary way, observing and comparing. 

In recitation his chief effort will be to recall and repeat the arga- 
ment he has memorized, and no amount of skill on the part of the 
teacher can call out much more than a glib recitation. 

Lest the reader may think that I have forgotten about the “ origi- 
nal demonstrations,’’ on which so much reliance is placed in connec- 
tion with geometry, I here assure him that I have given them a very 
careful consideration; and while I approve of this work to a con- 
siderable extent, I believe that by the prevailing methods of teach- 
ing geometry its value is largely made nugatory. In the first place, 
the original demonstrations are generally plain deductions easily 
seen by the pupil, when the remembrance of a demonstration that 
he has just learned, is fresh in his memory, and their solution indi- 
cates an evanescent intuition that will fade with the fading remem- 
brance, rather than that useful intuition that springs from a trained 
mind. When they are in any way difficult, they are generally so 
accompanied with hints and suggestions by the author or the teacher, 
that the relative proportion of the pupil’s “original” work is about 
that of the ‘‘half-penny worth of bread” in Falstaff’s bill. The 
condition of things pertaining to original work in geometry, in one 
of the higher institutions of learning in Massachusetts, where the 
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study is made much of, is fairly well shown by the following conver- 
sation with a student, one of the best in his class. 

‘‘What part of your work in geometry is assigned for original 
demonstrations?” 

“‘T should say about twenty-five per cent.” 

‘How do the students generally do them ?” 

“ Well, we find a considerable part of them in other geometries 
that are in the library, or brought by some one, and sometimes we 
get points from the older students.” 

« And how about the rest ?” 

“© well, the rest are ’most always so easy, we can see right 
through them.” 

In the second place, the propositions given in geometries for 
original demonstration do not form a connected chain of reasoning, 
as do the progressive propositions of a well arranged system of 
geometry. It is true they are deduced from previously established 
principles, but they lead nowhere, and though interesting in them- 
selves, it is the interest that attaches to the queer problems in a 
family paper, or the puzzles in an almanac. They are therefore 
not only unsuited for training the pupil in consecutive reasoning, 
but when introduced, as they are, into a system of geometry, they 
tend to distract his mind from the essential continuity, and, so far as 
they do this, they do more harm than good. The more enthusiastic 
a pupil becomes over the examples for original demonstration, when 
studying geometry with the usual text-book, the more he is liable to 
this error. I do not object to outside propositions, but the teacher 
should take the utmost care that the pupil understands that they are 
introduced “just for fun,” and that they are in no sense a part of 
the system of mathematical principles that spring from axioms, and 
lead to the area of the circle, and solid geometry. 

Lastly, they are introduced at the wrong period in the scholar’s 
work. In all endeavors, it is the first step “that craves wary walk- 
ing.” Generally it is the earliest training and first impulses that 
have the most to do with giving trend to individual characteristics; 
and this is true not only as to moral, social, and business traits, but 
as to mental tendencies as well. Furthermore, as a method once 
adopted tends by every exercise to become a habit, so it makes a 
change to another method all the more difficult. Hence the impor- 
tance of the initial method especially in matters of education. 


‘‘ Things ill begun make strong themselves by ill.” 
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The initial method will largely determine the subsequent mental 
attitude of the pupil towards a study, no matter what may after- 
wards be done, as is well shown by the testimony of the student 
cited above. In geometry, then, the method by original demon- 
stration should precede that of memorizing, ¢f et ts the better. If, I 
say, it is the better; and that it is better, I am glad to believe there 
is almost a universal consensus of opinion. As an evidence of this 
we have the statements of eminent teachers, the requirements of the 
leading colleges, and the fact that all the most popular geometries 
have inserted copious examples in whole or in part to be worked out 
by the pupil. These, as I have already said have nothing to do with 
a working system of geometry, and their only excuse for being is 
the superiority of the method by which they are supposed to be 
proven. It only remains therefore to convince teachers that this 
method can be as successfully applied to the propositions of the 
system, as to isolated ones; or, in other words, that it is as easy to 
teach a boy to reason for himself from the start, as after he has 
been spoiled by wrong habits. 

The difficulty of thus convincing teachers comes from various 
causes. 

First, custom and the standard school geometries that lend their 
unanimous influence to the “‘cram’’ method. One cannot, if he 
stops to think, but feel surprised that a study having for its pur- 
pose the training of the reasoning powers, as all agree, should be 
taught so long almost unquestioned, by a method that is itself con- 
trary to reason, inasmuch as it contradicts one of the plainest prin- 
ciples of psychology: that memorizing or tracing out a line of 
reason deduced by another, does not in itself develop reasoning 
powers. 

Secondly, college requirements, by making the quantity more 
prominent in the teacher's mind, than the quality, lead him to take 
what seems at the outset the quickest way to get there. 

Thirdly, a lack of confidence in the ability of the pupils, and an 
impatience that will not allow them time to digest the knowledge 
already acquired, and discover its bearings: an impatience that 
impels the teacher to be always meddling. To such teachers I 
recommend faith. 

Fourthly, a lack of qualification for the work, and especially a 
lack of skill in holding a pupil toa line of reasoning, without telling 
him what to think. 
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Lastly, a feeling on the part of many teachers that the pupil needs 
a written model. In a geometry before me as I write, I have 
counted the “models” put before the pupil, and I find in the five 
books of plane geometry about one hundred and seventy-five propo- 
sitions fully explained, to say nothing of all the carefully worded 
definitions. I would respectfully ask if this is not carrying the 
“theory of models’ rather too far? Besides is it too much to ex- 
pect of a pupil after all his previous study and drill in language, 
that in so plain a thing as the demonstration of a proposition after 
its steps have been developed, he should construct his own model? 
And this he will easily do with a very little guidance by the teacher. 
There is always, however, a peculiar satisfaction in fighting fire with 
fire, and, therefore, I take considerable pleasure in quoting in this 
connection, the advice of Prof. G. A. Wentworth, himself the 
author of a geometry of the kind that the advocates of models 
admire, and, let me add, one of the best of its kind. Prof. Went- 
worth in a note “To the Teacher,” appended to the preface of the 
first edition of his geometry and retained in the revised edition, 
gives this advice: 

‘“ When the pupil is reading each book for the first time, it will be 
well to let him write out his proofs on the black-board in his own 
language; care being taken that his language be the simplest pos- 
sible, that the arrangement of work be vertical (without side work), 
and that the figures be accurately constructed. 

“This method will furnish a valuable exercise as a language les- 
son, will cultivate the habit of neat and orderly arrangement of 
work, and will allow a brief interval for deliberating on each step. 

“‘ After a Book has been read in this way, the pupil should review 
the Book and should be required to draw the figures free hand. He 
should state and prove the propositions orally, using a pointer to 
indicate on the figure every line and angle named. He should be 
encouraged, in reviewing each Book, to do the original exercises; to 
state the converse of propositions; to determine from the statement, 
if possible, whether the converse be true or false, and if the con- 
verse be true to demonstrate it, and also to give well considered 
answers to questions which may be asked him on many propo- 
sitions.” 

It would seem then, that on the authority of an able mathema- 
tician the, models are not to be used first, or so far as I can see, at 
all; for it is with mea query what is the use of all Prof. Wentworth’s 
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clear and elaborate explanations of all the chief propositions of his 
book, if the teacher is to follow out the advice given in the above 
note; but I nevertheless think that Prof. Wentworth is right zx hrs 
preface, and if so, then what a contemner of models! It is as if 
Demetrius himself had become a denouncer of idols. | 

An admission generally made by the adherents of the “ models,” 
is that “to prevent the pupil from getting the demonstration by 
rote, they have him change the lettering.” But if it is necessary to 
have a model to teach the boy to say; “ Let the line A B intersect 
the line C D at the point E”’ is not the lettering an essential part 
of the model, and would not any change in them be taking undue 
liberties with the sacredness of the model ? 

To these and such other objections as teachers raise to the new 
method, it is difficult to make any convincing answer, because they 
for the most part spring from the prejudice of habit, and from the 
imagination. As a means of exciting a healthful skepticism regard- 
ing obstacles, I would recommend to teachers a reading of the ob- 
jections raised in the English parliament against granting the char- 
ter for the first railway in England; and then I would have them 
give the new method a fair trial, or rather I should say ‘the old 
method,’ for it is really a return to the earlier way of teaching 
geometry. At first it would not be strange if there were failures. 
But these failures, as a candid investigation will show, will full as 
often be the fault of the teacher as of the pupils. The teacher must 
learn largely by experience how to do, and one thing he must learn 
above all, and that is to avoid unnecessary chattering and meddling, 
a fault in teaching without a fellow. If he will conduct two classes 
through plane geometry by the method I advocate, I am confident 
he would never again give his consent to the use of a text-book in 
geometry, having the figures all drawn and illustrated and the 
demonstrations all worked out. And let it be observed that the evil 
of using such books does not stop with geometry. Take the com- 
mon text-book with its copious annotations for teaching English 
literature, and what is it but the natural consequence of the com- 
mon text book in geometry, algebra, and arithmetic. Having pur- 
sued their early studies by methods that give them no individual 
power, pupils must have in their subsequent studies such methods as 
require no individual effort. There is, however, one real difficulty 
which the teacher will encounter, a result, by the way, of the false 
notions of both parents and pupils, as to what education really is. 
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It will be to get the pupils as a whole to put into their daily prepara- 
tion, the requisite amount of study. Some of them will do this on 
the mere suggestion of the teacher as to what they should do and 
the minimum amount of time they should give to it. But the class 
that does not have some shirks, is an exceptional one. Whena task 
is given to be memorized, there is something definite and tangible 
about it. The pupil and the parent know just what is expected, and 
as it only involves memorizing, the former knows how to do it, and 
when it is done, and the teacher, too, knows just what to exact. 
This explains the popularity and tenacity of memoriter methods in 
spite of pedagogic literature and normal schools. On the other 
hand to assign work of such a kind that the pupil may study hours 
on it without apparent results, and may finally come to the recita- 
tion without any pound of flesh that the teacher can extort; where, 
in other words, those who have studied long and faithfully are 
apparently no better off than those who have not studied at all, is a 
benefit too indefinite to arouse a lazy intellect. As a defence, how- 
ever, I would say that holding the memoriter method in geometry 
to be almost worthless, I regard no study at allas little more so. To 
quote a witty Irish proverb, one might as well sit idle as work idle. 
Buta skillful teacher will find ways largely to overcome this difficulty, 
for example, by requiring the laggards to devote to this study a 
fixed period of the session; or to report the time given to it daily, 
and when they have applied themselves, (of course avoiding all 
rewards and punishments that would cause deception) by reciting 
to them instances of long and persistent application that have won 
SUCCESS. 

Here let me answer a question often asked me by those who 
seemed to think a negative answer a complete surrender: do all the 
pupils in the class do the work equally well, and receive an equal 
benefit? No, neither do they all do the work equally well by the 
prevailing method, though as to the benefit in the latter case, there 
can’t be much difference. I am not so inexperienced as not to know 
that any method that aims to secure equal results to every pupil, 
will accomplish it more by repressing the bright and ambitious than 
by advancing the dull and lazy. WhatI do claim is that by the 
reformed method every one, even the poorest, will get immeasur- 
ably more permanent good from the study than he now does. For 
by a teacher who has any tact, every one can be inspired to do some 
original work, and where they fail of the final results, they at least 
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will have attained a position to understand quickly the argument of 
those who have succeeded, and in listening to these explanations 

they will be acquiring the habit of close attention, in order to be 
able to reproduce them. This itself will be found to necessitate 
considerable original thinking, and is the only kind of outside help 

that should be allowed, save such hints and suggestions as the 

teacher himself may think best to make from time to time. If it 

seems inconsistent to admit that any hints or suggestions whatever 

should be made, let me say that the scholars are not supposed to be 

fully educated mathematicians, acquainted with all the many devices 

and circuitous ways by which mathematical results are deduced, 

and if the demonstration of a proposition depends on the drawing 

of some secondary line that would not be likely to suggest itself to 

the pupil, except by too long and discouraging an effort, then it 

will be better for the teacher at the proper time to suggest it. I 

say proper time, for the next best thing to having the pupil work out 

the proof for himself is to get his mind in a state of receptivity for 

what he is told, and this is always after he has made some little 

effort of his own; and this, too, is what the use of the common text- 

books in geometry thwarts, With their ever ready information they 

leave the pupil no chance to use what he knows, or to get up an 

appetite for what he needs to learn. These hints and suggestions, 

and even explanations will be chiefly needed in developing defini- 

tions, and in the nomenclature where the relations between names 

and ideas are more or less arbitrary. For example, there is no pos- 

sible hope that a pupil would ever discover for himself what dividing 

a line in extreme and mean ratio is or what an isosceles or a scalene 

triangle is. Ido not claim that pupils as a whole, will get over plane 

geometry as rapidly as by memorizing it, certainly not at first; 

neither will they forget it as rapidly, and they will have the power of 

quick recovery. What I claim is that it is the right method inde- 

pendent of quantity. I claim, furthermore, that it is in accord with 

the accepted principles of pedagogics, as enunciated by every 

prominent writer on the subject from Quintilian to the present, and 

to which every one deserving the name of teacher gives his assent. 

If it is not in accord with the universal practice of teachers, it is 
because the memory is the intellectual path of least resistance, and 

therefore there is a constant temptation to make it do the most of 
the mental work. 
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I claim, too, that it is in exact accord with nature’s method by 
which the race has made intellectual progress. Nowhere has nature 
written out on the faces of her mysterious productions as the sun, 
the rocks, the plants, and animals, a clear and exact explanation of 
their character, origin, and existence. She sets her problems and 
theorems and lets man find them out for himself. 

It is, lastly, in exact accord with the method of the Great Teacher 
of teachers, who in no way manifests his divine character more 
clearly than by his wonderful knowledge of the science of teaching. 
Of all his parables, Christ explained to his disciples the meaning of 
only one, and not even that one, till they asked for it, and were, 

therefore, in a receptive mood to profit by it. He, too, set the 
' problem, and left the world to discipline itself by thinking it out. 

The length of this article precludes adding to it any illustrations 
of work in the class-room Besides I have thought it best to pub- 
lish in an inexpensive form a monograph on Teaching Geometry, 
making these the principal feature of it. This with a little book giv- 
ing the essential theorems and problems of plane geometry syste- 
matically arranged, soon to be issued, will enable teachers to try the 
experiment for themselves, and thus find out whether or not their 
pupils can learn to think. 


GENERAL HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


MARY SHELDON BARNES. 


‘¢ The essence of the historical method is to understand through investigation.” 
—Droysen. 


The teacher of history in the High School has ever before his 
eyes the two horns of his dilemma; on the one hand, history in the 
High School must still partake of the nature of general information; 
on the other, the method of presenting it should be concrete enough 
to develop a certain amount of historic sense. The every-day world 
demands that he shall give his student some clear notion of what 
Greek, Roman, Jew, Kelt, and Teuton each have done to change 
the howling wilderness of pre-historic Europe into the civilized cen- 
tre of the world; demands, beyond that, a good clear view of the 
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history and meaning of our own America. Then comes the Repub- 
lic with her demand for a thoughtful citizen, who can read the his- 
tory of to-day, and shape the policy of the morrow from the rough- 
hewn logic of fact, the endless prattle of the press, the stirring words 
of living men, the creaking, heavy machinery of government. Neith- 
er demand can he gainsay; how can he meet both? One de- 
mands generalities which are the commonplaces of every scholar; 
the other, fresh and independent study of historic detail from his- 
toric sources. 

It would seem at first as if there were no compromise; as if the 
generalities must be learned by heart and the detail on which they 
rest taken for granted, or as if the method of research must lead 
endlessly on, until the student is assured of his ignorance of the 
campaigns of Charlemagne and the landfall of Columbus. The 
former method leaves him dogmatic and conceited; the latter, skep- 
tical and discouraged. The former leaves him with no proper con- 
ception of the living reality of the historic world, of the labor which 
its discoveries involve, or the foundation on which they rest; the 
latter leaves him too often without one single commanding view of 
that divine unit of historic progress, which draws to itself ever wid- 
ening areas of land and folk. 

Hard as the problem its, I have come to think that there is a solu- 
tion for it; that the solution lies perhaps here, 2” teaching the general 
truth through the special fact, and in making each individual pupil 
judge the special fact for himself tn its general aspects. 

I will illustrate my meaning by two or three examples. Suppose 
the topic in hand to be the Spanish discoveries in America; first of 
all, what are the general facts we wish to impart in regard to these 
events? We will say,—the lands and seas opened by Spanish ex- 
ploration, the time over which it extended, the motives and charac- 
ters of the explorers, their relations to the natives. Now there are 
two ways in which one can teach these points ; one is, to have the 
pupil read or recite, either verbatim, or preferably, in his own lan- 
guage, the contents of some such paragraph as this;—‘“‘ The Spanish 
discoveries began with Columbus and during the next one hundred 
and fifty years, had covered the length of the American coast from 
Newfoundland to Patagonia on the East, and from Chili to Upper 
California on the west. The discoverers were either Italian or 
P ortuguese sailors, trained from boyhood to the boldest navigation 
of their time,—or Spanish cavaliers, trained in court and camp, men 
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of dauntless courage, of boundless energy and determined} will, but 
cruel and perfidious in their relations with the natives; ever drawn 
on from region to region by the love of gold, and the wish to gain 
new realms for the king and the Church. Their settlements were 
precarious and their lives adventurous.” 

This is the one way; to give the generalities just as they stand, 
the accepted commonplaces of history, and wait for time and chance 
to make their meaning clear. The other way is to give into the 
hands of the student, a collection of concrete materials in which he 
himself may read these general facts. A desirable collection would 
be as follows:—//rs?, the pictures of a cavalier and a friar; these are 
simply to give objective reality to the men with whom he is to deal 
and may be dismissed with this remark;—Second, a bare chronolo- 
gical list of discoveries, each item reading something as follows:— 
1492, Columbus, a Genoes captain, sailing in service of the King of 
Spain, to find a western way to India, discovers some of the West 
Indian islands; from sucha list, the student can see for himself of 
what occupation and rank the discoverers were, in whose behalf the 
discoveries were made, what area they covered, and the time they 
took;— Third, extracts from the letters and narratives of the time. 
Let him read from the narrative of Zhe Gentleman of Elvas, one of 
the companions of De Soto, how on reaching Florida, De Soto at 
once began to ask the Indians “if they knew—any rich country 
where there was gold or silver;’ how they told him that “towards 
the west, there was a province—called Cale—where the most part 
of the year was summer, and that there was much gold;—that— 
these inhabitants of Cale did wear hats of gold;’’ how then De Soto, 
with all his men, “took the way to Cale,” but when he came thither, 
“found the town without people, and his own men were sore 
vexed with hunger and evil ways, because the country was very 
barren of maize, low, and full of water, bogs, and thick woods; 
and the victuals they had brought with them—were spent.” Or, read 
this from Las Casas. 

‘The main care was to send the men to work in the gold mines 
and to send the women to till the ground; the men perished in the 
gold mines with hunger and labor, the women perished in the 
fields, and as for the blows which they gave them with whips, 
cudgels, and their fists—I can hardly be able to make a narration 
of those things.” 
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From such extracts as these, one makes the nearest possible ap- 
proach to speech with the time itself, comes to understand how the 
actors themselves thought and felt and did,—in other words, one 
gains historic sympathy, that prime requisite to historic under- 
standing. 

This, then, is the first step, to give the student a little collec- 
tion of historic data, and extracts from contemporary sources, to- 
gether with few questions within his power to answer from these mate- 
rials, ‘Then let him go by himself, like Agassiz’s famous student 
with the fish, to see what he can see. The work of the class-room 
is to collect, criticise, and summarize the individual results into 
those same general statements which, after all, must finally remain 
in the mind, but which must depend for their living reality on the 
special fact. 

For instance again, if I wanted to teach the great differences be- 
tween the military system of medizval Europe and modern times, I 
should give my pupil two photographs;—one of a thirteenth century 
castle, islanded by a moat, beset by high, blind walls, watching the 
world cautiously from narrow loopholes, or from lofty towers; and 
one of a modern English country house, inviting approach through 
sunny vistas and flower-set lawns, while its walls smile welcome from 
many a generous window and door;—and I would ask—“ How does 
it happen that the thirteenth century man built such a house as 
this, while we build houses like this?’”’—and after some reflection, 
the pupil will see that the castle must have been built by a man who 
feared enemies from whom he must defend himself in his own 
house, while the country-house was built by a man who lived in 
peace and was taken care of. That is the point, and the photo- 
graphs teach it better than words, and are remembered longer, 

One illustration more, of still a different kind; supposing it is the 
character of a civilization that you wish to impress,—what are your 
realities here? The lives, the deeds, the works of men. Let us take, 
for example, the century after the so-called fall of Rome; how can 
you manage to impress the character of this obscure, difficult, but 
important period upon the minds of your pupils? Here again, the 
list can be used to advantage. The bare alphabetic list of the 
famous names of those obscure centuries, with a brief note of birth 
and circumstance, work done, and language used,—will tell a strong 
story. Such a list is, in fact, a collection of short biographies, and 
will read something like this:— 
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Name. Birth and Circumstance. Deeds and Works. SRM 


Augustine, St. |Roman monk; first arch- |Missionary to Britain, j|Latin. 
bishop of Canterbury. which he enters with a 
band of monks, sent by 
Pope Gregory the Great; 
converts the king of Kent 
and his people. 
Belisarius. Thracian; of obscure birth;| Recovers temporarily for the| Latin. 
general of Justinian. East, Italy, Africa, South 
Spain, beating back 
Goths and Vandals. 
Benedict, St. |Italian; of wealthy and Eloquent preacher; founder] Latin. 
noble family; hermit, of the sect of Benedictine 
monks, and of many mon- 
asteries, notably that of 
Monte Cassino, near 


Rome. 

Cassiodorus. South Italian; of wealthy |Author of philosophic and|Latin. 
and noble family; min- historic works and letters; 
ister of Odovaker and founds a monastery, for 
Theodoric; afterwards, which he collects a fine 
Benedictine monk. library of manuscripts. 

Clovis. War-chief and king of a {Conqueror of Visigoth and|Barbarous 
great band of Franks. Burgundian. Latin. 


So the list goes on through monks and warriors to the end. With 
the list before him, the student goes to work, and finds two conspic- 
uous facts;—one, the spread of christianity without the empire, the 
other, the spread of Barbarian power within. He sees that the great 
men of the age are warrior-barbarians or civilizing monks; that with 
the latter go the Latin language, the beginnings of art, literature, 
and law; that all over Europe, they are fixing little centres of civili- 
zation; he sees that it is a shifting, settling age, that its heroes are 
the conquering war-chief and the ascetic monk; so much for what 
the list can teach; add now, on the one hand, that rough old song 
of Lodbrok, each stanza ending with the barbarous war-cry,—“ we 
hewed with our swords,’’—in that short but telling original, the bar- 
barian speaks for himself, the brave, but untamed Teuton. Add for 
the other aspect of the time, the words of St. Jerome:— 

“‘T sat alone; I was filled with bitterness; my limbs were uncomely 
and rough with sackcloth, and my squalid skin became as black as an 
Ethiopian’s. Every day I was in tears and groans; and if ever 
the sleep which hung upon my eyelids overcame my resistance; I 
knocked against the ground my bare bones, which scarce clung to- 
gether. I say nothing of my meat and drink, since the monks even 
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when sick use cold water, and it is thought a luxury if they ever 
partake of cooked food. Through fear of hell, I had condemned 
myself to prison; I had scorpions and wild beasts for my only com- 
panions. ... My face was white with fasting, my body was cold; 
the man, within his own flesh, was dead before his time.” 

In this brief extract, your pupil may discover and touch, as it 
were, the very soul of the ascetic,—his manner of life, his fears, his 
hopes. ; 

The advantages of such a method are, that it brings the mind of 
the pupil into contact with life-giving reality and trains him to think; 
to see in the form, the home of the advancing spirit; to see in the 
word and act, the force and quality of character. Leonidas dying 
at Thermopylae is the embodiment of Sparta,—the brave, obedient, 
laconic warrior; when Socrates says, ‘‘ The proper jewels of the soul 
are temperance and justice, courage, nobility, and truth,” you see 
the blossom of along growth of philosophic thought. When you 
hear the Romans of the empire address their emperor as “lord and 
master,” “your eternity,” and “your magnificence,” while that em- 
peror is at the same time the public example of every weakness and 
vice, how much farther must you go to learn that here you havea 
despot and his slaves? Look at the Mediaeval cathedral, towering 
high above all else, the work of centuries, adorned with every art; 
there you have in visible form, the power and wealth of the church 
of the fourteenth century; but you must hear Wiclif too, and the 
witty author of Reynard the Fox, and then you shall know that 
within the bosom of that rich, aesthetic, cathedral-building power, 
beats a discontented, restless heart that threatens deeds anon. 

What should be insisted on that our pupils do, as far as possible, 
hear and see the very products of the time and people; that they © 
form their own opinions at this fountain-head of reality before they 
hear or know the opinions of another; but when they have oncedone 
it, the wide world of men and books and action will open to them as 
never before. | 

But how can we get such original materials into the hands of our 
pupils? That is the main question.—In Germany and France, they 
have answered it pretty completely by popularly compiled collections 
of original documents and narratives; even in our own country, such 
reprints are beginning to make their appearance. Still, the teacher 
must very largely depend on his own exertions, and the local library. 
But if the teacher keeps his eyes open, he will find, now a picture, 
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now an extract, pamphlet, or booklet, and, before he knows it, will 
have quite a serviceable little collection. Even Plutarch and the 
Declaration of Independence are better than nothing and it isa good 
starting point to know what you would do if you could. 

But it takes more time? good friend, it does; and it takes more 
time to solve a problem in arithmetic, than to read its answer; and 
more time to read a play of Shakespeare, than to read that Shakes- 
peare was the greatest dramatist of all the ages; and more time, 
finally, to read the American constitution and the American news- 
paper, and make up your own mind how to vote your own vote, than 
it does to be put into a “block of five."—But what ts time for ? 


THE ACADEMY ENGLISH PRIZE. 


DECISION OF THE JUDGES. 


To the Editor of the Academy: 

On the 26th of April I received from you thirty-six essays on 
“English in Secondary Schools,” written in competition for a prize 
which you offered in your issues for January, February and March. 
You requested me to read these essays and decide which was the 
best in accordance with the terms of your offer, and you permitted 
me to associate with myself any other person I might choose to con- 
firm or to correct my judgment. Having read all the essays my- 
self and set apart a small number from which the selection of the 
best one would plainly have to be made, I laid this small number 
before Mr. Byron Groce, master in the Boston Latin school, who 
also read them with care, noting the various points that should be 
taken into the account in passing a final verdict. Thus the decision 
herewith announced is the joint conclusion of Mr. Groce and myself 
as regards the best essay, while I am solely responsible for the selec- 
tion of those announced as entitled to “honorable mention.” 

Of the thirty-six essays sent to me, a few had to be set aside at 
once from the competition because their writers had mis-conceived 
the meaning of the term “Secondary Schools.” Others were inter- 
esting by reason of some peculiarity of method or some traits of 
originality in their point of view or in their illustrations, but could 
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not be commended as good essays symmetrically treating their 
themes with a proper observance of proportion. Some excellent 
papers were marred by crass wit in their sneering at current prac- 
tices in English teaching which had come within the writers’ obser- 
vation. It must be said that afew papers would have had to be 
handed back to the writers, in any well-ordered school, to be cor- 
rected in spelling, punctuation and paragraphing. One paper, that 
seemed worthy of preeminence in other respects, fell short of it be- 
cause its author was not acquainted with the Secondary Schools of 
to-day and hence conceived them too unfavorably and described 
them ill. 

Yet it was not easy at last to feel perfectly sure that this or that 
essay was the best of all, and the judges had to allow minute points 
of difference to turn the scale. 

As the essay best deserving the prize your committee recommend 
the one signed “ Menrose.”’ 

As entitled to “honorable mention,” your committee recommends 
the papers signed. 

I j “ Aourasetée Ta AVEVUATA” 
“ Alfred Burdette Ellison ’’ 


‘Bruyn: 
II | Fortinbras ” 
" ) “Quislibet ” 
| “ Retlaw ”’ 
( “* Dubawn Faiwis”’ 
| eRraht? : 


9) 


Sabrarinn 
3 j ” 
IIL i ie Breitman 
| erry ’ 
| Peut-Etre” 


S. THURBER, 
Master in Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 
May 15, 1889. 


A little more than a year ago, when the committe awarded THE 
ACADEMY Science prize, we expressed our gratification with the re- 
sult of that competition. In the present competition we find still 
greater cause forcongratulation. The thirty-six essayists represented 
all parts of the United States. Twenty came from states situated 
on the Atlantic coast, two from California, one from Mississippi and 
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thirteen from the states between the Allegheny and Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

It will be noticed that the honorable mentions are divided into 
three classes; that the essays in these three classes are named in 
alphabetical order according to the writer’s nom de plume, and that 
the papers named in each class are considered by the committee of 
equal merit. It being impracticable for us to print in THE ACADEMY 
all these essays so named with honor, we have decided to return to 
their writers the essays of the third class and we therefore do not 
publish the names. 

The real names of the writers have remained in the possession of 
the Editor of THe ACADEMY up to the time of going to press. The 
members of the committee are in entire ignorance of the direction 
in which the prizes have gone and will learn the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors only from this printed page. We give below the 
the real names corresponding to the noms de plume above. 
The essay receiving the prize and the two receiving the first 
honorable mention are printed in THe ACADEMY this month. The 
four in the second class will appear later. 


Oliver Farrar Emerson, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Prof. John G. R. McElroy, University of Pennsylvania. 
I. Mrs. Sara E. H. Lockwood, Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven,Conn. 


( Mrs. Katherine B. Fisher, High School, Oakland, Cai. 
| Agnes M. Lathe, High School, Washington, D. C. 

| Prof. J. Scott Clark, Syracuse University. 

| Walter C. Bronson, Butler Academy, Butler, Mo. 


LFe 


NOTES. 


Dr. E. E. White, the able and efficient superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati schools, much to the surprise of educational men throughout 
the country, has been defeated as a candidate. for re-election to the 
position that he has held for the past three years. A few facts may 
serve to throw some light upon this unexpected result. 

Dr. White was elected three years ago after a bitter contest, in 
which Mr. J. B. Peaslee, who had held the office for ten or twelve 
years, was his competitor. Although it was not strictly a politi- 
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cal contest, yet it was known that Mr. Peaslee was a Democrat, 
while Dr. White was a Republican. 

The most vicious feature of the Cincinnati school system was 
the existence of what was known as ‘Local Trustees.’ Each 
of the twenty-five or thirty districts of the city had its board of 
local trustees, or, in other words, its committee of the general 
board, appointed to supervise and attend to the interests of its 
particular school. While the appointment of teachers was nomi- 
nally in the hands of the general board, it was really in the 
hands of these local committees. The fruits of such a system 
were just such as might be expected. It had degenerated into a 
sort of you-tickle-me-and-I’ll-tickle-you arrangement that worked 
evil and only evil, and that continually. Each of these little 
committees had its friends who were anxious to teach in the 
schools, and each could secure the appointment of its candidates 
by agreeing to support the candidates of the other little coteries. 
Under this plan, teachers were often appointed without the knowl- 
edge of the superintendent and with little regard for fitness, and 
sometimes to places where no additional teachers were needed. 
In such a system, a superintendent was little more than an orna- 
mental figure-head. These evils had long been recognized, but 
no superintendent had dared to hope that they could be reme- 
died. The power exercised by these little committees was very 
small, but it was also very sweet. It seemed too much to expect 
that the board would give it up. Perhaps no superintendent cared 
to thrust his head into the jaws of that wild beast. But public opin- 
ion had at last become aroused against this crying evil. 

When Dr. White entered upon the duties of his office, everything 
was ripe fora change. He attacked this system with his accustomed 
vigor and boldness and with his well-known ability, and he succeeded 
in abolishing it. If Dr. White had done nothing else in his three 
years of service, he would be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of 
all the friends of the public schools in Cincinnati. But the move- 
ment did not stop here. A bill was passed through the Legislature 
re-organizing the school board of the city, and, what was most im- 
portant of all, placing in the hands of the superintendent the 
appointment of teachers, subject to the ratification of the board. A 
few moments’ reflection on this little provision will explain all that 
followed. Complaints began to be heard that the members of the 
board were not consulted by the superintendent as much as they 
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should be ; that when they urged the appointment of their favorite 
candidates, they were not treated with sufficient consideration ; 
that the superintendent was cold, and dignified, and autocratic, 
etc., etc. Now, it may be that Dr. White is not fitted by nature to 
deal successfully with the average ward politician. There may be, 
too, a difference of opinion as to whether this is a virtue or a failing ; 
we are inclined to think it is the former. Be that as it may, when 
the time for the election came round, all the disappointed and dis- 
gruntled members combined with those of the opposite political faith 
and defeated Dr. White, electing Mr. W. H. Morgan in his stead. 

The better class of people in Cincinnati look upon his defeat as a 
public calamity. No one questions his ability and fitness for the 
position ; no one would think of denying that he has performed the 
duties of his office with eminent fidelity and success; all concede 
that the schools have improved under his administration, and that a 
new and better spirit has been infused into all their work. But there 
are men, even on school boards, with whom all these censiderations 
go for naught. 

No one will fora moment claim that Mr. Morgan is the equal of 
Dr. White, either in natural gifts or in general equipment for the 
position of superintendent of the Cincinnati schools. But the Board 
might have chosen a much worse man, and doubtless would have 
done so, had they believed that a worse man would have given any 
greater promise of defeating Dr. White. Mr. Morgan was educated 
in the schools of the city, being a graduate of one of the high 
schools. He has served several terms on the school board, is a 
member of the city board of examiners, and of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Cincinnati University. He was also for some time a 
principal of one of the ward schools, so that he is not entirely igno- 
rant of the system over which he is to preside. Those who know him 
best, say that those who elected him are doomed to certain disap- 
pointment, if they expect him to become their pliant tool. His elec- 
tion does not mean that the superintendent isto give up the appoint- 
ment of teachers which the law places in his hands, and that the old 
plan of appointment by local trustees is to be restored. That will 
never come. It may mean that old abuses die hard, and that one, 
or two, or three superintendents may have to be sacrificed before the 
new and improved order of things shall become firmly established. 


There is given in Prof. Meiklejohn’s editions of some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, a “ Plan of Study for ‘Perfect Possession.’’’ These 
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plays are furnished with copious notes, of such a character as to 
show plainly that the books are intended for the youngest readers of 
of Shakespeare. Thus we have an apparatus designed by an edu- 
cator to conduct a pupil from his first attempts to read the poet up 
to no less than “ perfect possession.” 

The scheme seems to us wholly futile and misconceived. It sug- 
gests at once a forcing-process. The results of it might be service- 
able for examination purposes, but could not properly be assimilated 
as culture. This conception of a sudden attainment of “ perfect 
possession,” all within a period of a course of study, magnifies 
absurdly the pedagogic functions, and ignores the slow processes of 
nature. Every student of Shakespeare, or of any other great writer, 
learns that he grows up gradually to familiarity with literary master- 
pieces. Even were one to stop all other reading and confine him- 
self for a long time to one play, the result would be far from a 
destrable possession, how near soever it might come to Prof. Mei- 
klejohn’s standard of perfect possession. A young learner may, by 
diligence and well-applied effort, satisfy very exacting examiners. 
But his whole mind must expand under the influence of all his 
studies, all his reading, all his contact with the world, before he can 
attain mature insight into the meaning of great works, and then he 
will be too modest ever to talk about “ perfect possession.” 

But we imagine that Prof. Meiklejohn, in using this unhandsome 
phrase, assigns to it certain special and scholastic meanings, private 
and domestic within the domain of examinations. Probably he 
means by “ perfect possession ” perfect readiness to meet the exam- 
iners with undaunted confidence. He maps off his plan in divisions 
and subdivisions to correspond with the well-known lines of ques- 
tions that are sure to be used. It is a pity that to describe this readi- 
ness for examination he could not have devised terms unmistakably 
technical and less abounding in connotations to the innocent, non- 
scholastic ear. His ‘‘ perfect possession ’”’ promises everything. 

It will be found, when tried by the test of nature, to perform 
nothing. The young pupil is quickly filled to the full measure of 
his capacity. At this point he ceases to assimilate, however much 
instruction may be brought to bearon him. At least it is so in Eng- 
lish literature, where we ally with ourselves sentiment, taste, imagin- 
ation. Latin and Greek paradigms never cloy. They are not a per- 
petual feast of nectared sweets. Poetry, plays, stories, if they 
really interest at all, at last cause surfeit. Dwelling long on the great 
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representations of passion must defeat its own object. As the 
man grows up to the ability to regard the great works as art, he finds. 
enduring and perfect pleasure in them. This the youth cannot do. 
He can only regard them as w/a corpora for the anatomical quizzes 
that he has got to stand. 


In the Forum for June, Professor John S. Blackie discusses 
‘“*Languages in Modern Education.”” This is by no means his first 
utterance on the subject, though we believe it is the first time that . 
he has formally addressed himself to an American audience. <A 
thorough classical scholar himself, he is neither egotistical enough 
to claim for the ancient languages an exclusive power of culture nor 
radical enough to challenge their value as educational influences. 
For this very reason, because he is able to see what is good in the 
ancient as well as the modern, and because he has had a wide ex- 
perience and excellent opportunities to judge, we deem his utterances 
worthy of great weight. The article is throughout interesting and 
suggestive. His conclusion is that “there can be no doubt that 
German and French are the two languages which a well educated 
Englishman or American at the present hour ought to have at com- 
mand.” 


‘But what of the classics, the dead languages, the Latin and Greek, which hold 
such a prominent place in the program of our great public schools? It will be 
evident from the tenor of our observations that these languages can no longer oc- 
cupy the same ground in general education that they did in the time of Milton, or 
even of John Locke. Latin in those days, as we have seen, was at once the quarry 
of the best materials and the school of the most tasteful architecture in literary ex- 
ecution. But things are altogether different now. The place of Greek and Latin 
in modern culture has become at once more secondary and more select. More 
secondary, because the claims of modern languages on the attention of educated 
youth have become more well-founded and more urgent; more select, because the 
many whom a wise utilitarianism compelled to devote themselves specially to classi- 
cal studies, have now become the few whom inclination may lead, or a greater 
social leisure may allow, or a special professional career may invite to extend their 
intellectual action in this direction. In other words, not only lawyers and medical 
men should be familiar with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but all persons, who, 
whether as individuals or in any public capacity have to deal with the original 
sources of exact knowledge in the history of thought and society in past ages, must, 
as a matter of course, feel as much at home in the ponderous array of an old library 
as in the trim shelves of a modern publisher. More than this: if any father of a 
family who has ample prospects of social leisure for his young hopeful, shall choose 
to devote the early part of his son’s linguistic studies to Latin and Greek, while 
French and German are reserved for a quick appropriation in the lands where these 
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languages are spoken, there can be no harm. Culture of the best and highest kind 
can be got from Cicero and Plato now as well as three hundred years ago; there 
can be no question of that; only, as the period of juvenile indoctrination is short, 
and the demands of modern culture imperious, what may be a very good course as 
a luxury for the exceptional few can never be laid down as a law for the necessities 
of the many. We shall say, therefore, that while Latin and Greek, when taught 
not only with grammatical accuracy but with moral sympathy and intellectual assimi- 
lation will never cease to hold their place in the front rank of educational agents, it 
is an anachronism of the grossest kind to insist ona prolonged study of these two 
dead languages as the necessary basis for the general culture of a well educated 
gentleman in the latter end of this nineteenth century, the more so, that experience 
has taught that nineteen out of the twenty young men who have been driven through 
this routine of the dead languages at school, in after-life make no use of them, and 
the fruits which their boasted classical learning has to show are in the inverse ratio 
of the labor spent upon it. A discipline, indeed, of a valuable kind may be got 
from exact grammatical study as from mathematics; but even mathematical science 
would cease to hold the position it deservedly does in the schools, if it were not 
profitably applied to the measurement of so many forms and forces with which our 
daily life is surrounded. The plea of discipline is, in fact, only a point of fence on 
the part of certain schoolmasters, to maintain the learned languages in their old 
supremacy in the schools. No man imagines that Cicero could have advised his 
son Marcus to go to Athens and study Greek merely for the sake of the grammat- 
ical discipline; the Roman was too practical a man for that; and besides it were 
hard to prove that a better discipline for the youthful intellect is to be got from 
evolving sense out of a complex Latin sentence than from a German one; sentences 
in both languages being constructed very much on the same model, and both as far 
as possible removed from the articulation of the English.” 


Having thus discussed the place of languages in education he 
next proceeds to treat of the method of studying and learning. in 
this he is at one with many of our best teachers, some of whom have 
already set forth almost identical views in the pages of THE ACAD- 
EMY, during the past three years. 


«¢T will conclude with one or two remarks on the method of teaching languages, 
of no small practical significance. In the first place, I observe that more than one 
language beyond the mother tongue ought not to be thrust into the field of juvenile 
exercitation at one time, and that for tworeasons: first, because the study of more 
languages than one at a time must encroach on the ample field of obvious and inter- 
esting culture that grows naturally out of the native inspiration and native environ- 
ment to which the mother tongue is the key: secondly, because whatever language 
is learned must be learned thoroughly and made so familiar to the student that he 
can read an easy book without a dictionary, or hold a conversation in it without an 
interpreter ; otherwise he will feel that he has only been taught to dancein fetters 
—an exercise both unpleasant and unprofitable. But the thorough knowledge ofa 
language which makes it both pleasant and profitable, demands a continuity of 
exertion which requires concentration and excludes distraction. 
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The next remark I have to make is this: wherever possible, study a language in 
the country where it is spoken. There is a contagion in living influences, for the 
lack of which, no artificial schooling, however cunning, can compensate. A walk 
through the streets of Copenhagen, with an occasional peep into the shop windows, 
will teach you more Danish in five days than you may learn at home from dead 
books in five weeks.” 


Apropos of this very question of the relative value of ancient 
and modern languages for giving culture and especially for devel- 
oping literary style, we have always felt a profound symyathy with 
those believers in the exclusive power of Greek and Latin when 
they undertake to explain the wonderful felicity of expression which 
characterized Richard Cobden and John Bright in England, or 
Abraham Lincoln in our own country. The highest form of Greek 
culture, as represented by those who have devoted their lives to 
letters in no degree surpasses and rarely equals the command of the 
subtle graces of style which these men, ignorant of the ancient 
classics, have attained. A recent writer in the Contemporary Review, 
speaking of Mr. Bright, says: “As an orator his place was not 
merely first in the first rank of the English orators of his genera- 
tion; he belonged to a separate order; in some of the highest quali- 
ties of eloquence none of them approached him, and it was the 
testimony of some who heard the great orators of the preceding 
generation that he excelled them too, even when they were at their 
best. * * * * * His noble English style was formed by a 
constant and affectionate study of the English Bible and the Eng- 
lish poets. * * * In his English style, thus formed, there was a 
consumate union of simplicity and dignity. Its resources were 
equal to every demand that he made upon it. It was perfect for all 
purposes—for plain narrative, for homely humor, for picturesque de- 
scription, for fierce invective, for pathos, for stateliness, for the ex. 
pression of lofty moral sentiment, for imaginative splendor. * * 
* Tt was the distinction of his style that the most cultivated men 
and women admired, and that the most uncultivated understood 
him and felt his power—though many of these, I suspect, were of 
the opinion that they had heard much ‘finer’ speakers.” 

When in February, 1860, Abraham Lincoin appeared for the 
first time before an Eastern audience, “men found no little 
surprise in the fact that a Western politician, springing from the 
class of unlettered frontiersmen could not only mold plain, strong 
words into fresh and attractive phraseology, but maintain a clear, 
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sustained, convincing argument, equal in force and style to the best 
examples in their college text-books.” Afterwards, when Lincoln 
and Everett appeared together at the dedication of the Gettysburg 
cemetery, not only did the man who knew nothing of Latin and 
Greek appear at no disadvantage beside the foremost representative 
of classic culture, but he pronounced an address which for exqui- 
site appropriateness of sentiment and perfection of literary form has. 
never been surpassed. Arguing from examples found all through 
our literature from Shakespeare and Bunyan to Bright and Lincoln, 
it is easy to maintain not only that thorough study of Greek and 
Latin models is not necessary to the highest literary equipment in 
English, but that not even the study of any foreign language is. 
necessary to the development of the best literary form of which our 
language has thus far been capable. 


After three years of service as Director of Modern Languages in 
the public high schools of Boston, Dr. A. N. van Daelk accepts. 
a similar post in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. THE 
ACADEMY notes this promotion with special interest. It might al- 
most be said that for appointment to professorships in the higher in- 
stitutions not only are skill and experience in teaching not deemed 
a desirable qualification, but that the very fact of occupation in sec- 
ondary work forbids consideration of competency for college posi- 
tions. In calling Dr. van Daell to the Institute President Walker 
breaks away from this prejudice. The new professor, while the 
equal of any in his new rank in respect of scholarship, has won his 
reputation preeminently as a teacher of youth. He is accustomed 
to lay aside his learning very easily and to teach beginners French 
in simple natural ways, adapting his instructions to juvenile capaci- 
ties with such nice forethought and just planning that his conduct 
of recitations is a genuine work of art. One would say that such skill 
would be no less in demand in the colleges than in the high schools. 
The young professors who perpetually search the Zeztschriften that 
no other professors may ever get ahead of themselves in the last fine 
points of German erudition seem sometimes to have no time to 
study the pedagogic bearings of their duties and to achieve a name 
as successful teachers. Even to the highest institutions young men 
resort that they may learn. Even in universities teaching is done;. 
and this teaching may be thrown away and wasted because the 
teacher, though the possessor of vast learning, is a teacher only in. 
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name, and can not, or will not, apply his enthusiasm to the humble 
functions of the class-room. 


At a recent meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Boston, Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, spoke onthe “ Relations between 
the Public Schools and the Colleges.”” These relations he showed 
to be growing more intimate. It is no longer the Latin school alone 
that fits for the university. By the recent changes in the conditions 
of admission, the studies of the English high school also prepare 
boys for college, and boys have entered from this school. Not merely 
is it true, moreover, that boys enter Harvard from the English high 
school, but they do well there as students. The old prepossession 
that classical studies give a superior training in Lnglish, will be long 
in dying out. But such facts as the following, related by President 
Eliot, will speed the decay of this hoary superstition: Of composi- 
tions written by all the students of the freshman class, four were 
chosen for special merit to be read in public. Of these four compo- 
sitions, selected from nearly three hundred, three were written by 
students who had fitted in the English high school. It is not easy 
to over-estimate the wholesome influence of such an event upon the 
prevailing conception of what constitutes the higher education. The 
day when only a single, isolated school had relations with the higher 
education is gone. The old prestige that still clings to one special 
line of culture is vanishing also, and ideas more worthy to govern 
the republic of knowledge are gaining ground. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.* 


Methods and Aids in Geography for the use of teachers and normal schools. By 
Charles F. King, master of Dearborn School, Boston. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1889. 

Mr. King applies well known principles of pedagogy to the special 
subject of geography. Though these principles seem trite in their 
formal statement, it is surprising how little they have affected the 
traditional practice of the schools. One would almost say that most 
teachers of geography have hitherto failed to hear of the great laws 
of their art,and are working like pagans in a pagan land, unreached 
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as yet by the gospel of the new dispensation. Missionary work is 
needed even under the very eyes of the most intelligent modern 
supervision. Excellent principles are daily announced; the air is 
loaded with maxims formulated in clear and striking language; 
iteration of these laws has been practiced for generations. Why is 
the gap between theory and practice so great and so hard to bridge? 

To help fill this abyss and make a practicable causeway across 
from ideal to actual teaching in one important primary subject is 
the aim of Mr. King’s book. Absolutely impervious to ideas must 
be the doors of the school rooms into which this book shall not bring 
suggestions and help adequate to revolutionize old methods and to 
emancipate from old text-book slavery. The author begins by an- 
nouncing the laws to which educational theorists have from time 
immemorial paid homage. He reinforces his own utterances by 
happy quotations from the acknowledged leaders of pedagogic phil- 
osophy. In all this there is nothing novel. 

But he then goes on to give concrete examples of the faith which 
he professes and detailed specimens of its application to the minutest 
particulars of geographical teaching, so that the least inventive 
teacher may see his way clear to the day’s procedure. The bulk of 
the book is in fact made up of this concrete, illustrative matter. The 
very quantity of it seems at first imposing. There are many repro- 
ductions of school room work, maps, cuts of all kinds, multifarious 
devices set forth in descriptive text and diagrams. Really astonish- 
ing is the bibliography of geographical teaching as conceived by 
Mr. King. In this mine he must have delved deep and long. 
The quantity of ore he has brought up isimmense. Not one teacher 
in a hundred has ever suspected the existence of such a body of 
literary matter collateral to school room work in this department. 

The study of geography belongs, in this country, almost exclu- 
sively to the domain of primary education. But we note this book 
on the subject because of its value as an example. The laws of 
mind which it reiterates and whose enforcement is its sole aim, are 
the same laws that perpetually wait to be recognized in secondary 
subjects also. The high school teacher of language or science must 
give heed to the same principles as the primary teacher of geography. 
Mr. King enforces preeminently the doctrine that nothing should 
ever be done for the pupil that he can be got to do for himself. To 
mention no other laws, this alone, as dealing with applied secondary 
pedagogy, needs enforcement in several high school studies quite as 
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much as it did in geography. We need to-day a treatise on the 
teaching of geometry. It is impossible to conceive how any one who 
has nothing at stake in a text-book can be satisfied with the work 
now generally doing in this department. A hindrance to good 
methods in secondary schools is their relation to college examina- 
tions. The very worst work thrives equally with the best under this 
test. The conceit of success in these examinations closes many an 
intellect against the very axioms of educational philosophy. 

But to return to Mr. King’s book. The methods in geography 
which it denounces as wrong are ‘“‘ The Text-Book Method,” ‘“‘ The 
Cramming Method,” “ The No-Study Method.” Every high school 
teacher knows them, and has heard them, except perhaps the last, 
seriously defended. The method which Mr. King advocates he 
calls “ The Topical Method.” He presents “schedules of topics” 
for three different grades of classes. We find here a touch of 
genuine Rosminian philosophy. The pedagogy of the future seems 
to us to be distinctly adumbrated in this enterprise. Who will give 
us an essay, analogous to Mr. King’s, on any department of sec- 
ondary teaching ? 


How to Study Geography. By Francis W. Parker. International Education 
Series. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1889. 

In this work the International Education Series takes a new and 
wide departure. Here, as in everything that he does, Col. Parker’s 
individual personality is distinctly apparent. This is simply another 
form of saying that the book presents many things which the small 
critic can seize upon and make fun of. Col. Parker is never care- 
ful to take ground which is above criticism. Of the present book 
he himself says, “ There is no doubt much in it for friends to criti- 
cise adversely and much that needs the sharp lance of others not so 
friendly.” To this statement we heartily agree. We confess that 
we do not see the point of such a on sequitur as this on page 48: 
“ Africa is a vast plateau. The lack of long and broad slopes is the 
plain reason why it remains for the greater part in barbarism. Most 
of its civilization is found upon the short slopes.” 

Col. Parker’s work educationally has largely been in the direction 
of suggestion and stimulus. The value of the present book, and of 
its value educationally we make no question, lies in the same direc- 
tion. It will not fail to be vigorously criticised, but that very criti- 
cism will be testimony to its worth and will serve to help on and 
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complete the very object with which Col. Parker has written, It is 
a book which no teacher of geography should be willing to leave 
unstudied. No profit can come from a servile adoption of all that 
the author says, but great good will come to any teacher who care- 
fully studies the method represented. In no subject taught in our 
public schools, English perhaps excepted, have the results attained 
been so unsatisfactory as in Geography. In many of our schools 
years of time are devoted to the study, and at the end we find in the 
pupils mainly dense ignorance and a profound distaste for the sub- 
ject. ‘They have neither attained knowledge of the subject, nor 
have they developed in power of imagination, reasoning or general- 
ization. The desire for further investigation, moreover, is dead. 
There is already coming to be a strong feeling of dissatisfaction, 
both with the method and with the result.. At such a time teachers 
look with interest for something new and better. It would be too 
much to expect that the two books on geography teaching noticed 
m THE ACADEmy this month’can cure so great an ill. It is much 
to have them recognize the disease and attempt a remedy. 


An Historical Geography of the United States. By Townsend MacCoun. 
New York: Townsend MacCoun, 1889. 

We know of no work which will give the student of historical 
geography so much as this book with the same expenditure of time 
and money. It consists of forty-four pages of letter-press with a 
brief index, and has fourteen maps devoted to the period of Discov- 
ery and Colonization, twelve devoted to National Growth, and 
seventeen devoted to the Development of the Commonwealth. The 
first map given is that of Toscanelli drawn in 1474. Columbus saw 
this map before he sailed, and from it it is possible to judge what he 
expected to find by sailing westward. There follow maps bearing 
the dates 1516, 1530, 1541, 1566 and so on, each one illustrating 
the ideas of geography at the date given. Farther on we find maps 
accurately drawn and distinguishing by different colors the claims 
included in the various colonies at the dates given, all of which 
show, at a glance, what would require many hours of reading to 
learn. There is alsoa map showing the drainage of the present 
United States and another showing the French explorations and 
posts with the routes of Marquette and Joliet, LaSalle and Hen- 
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In the set illustrating National Growth we have the territory as 
claimed during the French and Indian War, during the Revolution, 
the boundaries discussed at the close of that war, and the final set- 
tlement in September, 1783. There are maps also of the cessions 
of 1801, the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, the Florida Purchase, the 
Texas Annexation, the Oregon country acquired in 1846, and the 
Mexican Cession of 1848. 

In the part devoted to the Development of the Commonwealth 
are seventeen maps showing first the original thirteen states and 
their land claims, the original public domain, and each successive 
change in states and territories during the past one hundred years. 
The last map includes the newly formed states of Montana, Dakota 
and Washington. | 

The maps are all well-drawn and well-engraved, not crowded 
with detail, but clear and distinct. The price of the book is $1.00 
net and the same maps are issued in chart form at $10.00 a set. 


Second Lessons in Arithmetic. An Intellectual Written Arithmetic upon the in- 
ductive method of instruction as illustrated in Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, By 
H. N. Wheeler, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1888. | 

The author of this book has done an excellent thing in putting 
practical work before rules and definitions, but unless the book is 
in the hands of a skillful teacher there is great danger that pupils 
will learn how merely to “cipher,” not to reason. In multiplication 
and division of decimals and in multiplication and division of frac- 
tions whose denominators are expressed, for instance, there is a good 
variety of examples and the “how” is well taught but the “why” is 
not so clear. Some of the statements are hardly mathematical. For 
instance, “set down the number.” The classification can hardly be 
defended upon any grounds. Surely factoring and decimals ought 
to precede fractions. 

Percentage, on the whole, is well treated, though not everything is 
clear. The student is told that commission is estimated on par 
value, when par value has not been defined; it has only been casu- 
ally referred to. 

It is not enough that the student simply knows Aow to solve prob- 
lems, he must be able to reason. No teaching of Arithmetic is prop- 
erly done which does not teach him to reason. It seems to us 
that the tendency of this book is to place more stress upon the how 
than upon the wry. 
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A concise vocabulary to the first six books of Homer’s Iliad, by Thomas D. 
Seymour, Professor of Greek in Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1889. 


This is a handsome book of 105 pages, containing a simple work- 
ing vocabulary for pupils in preparatory schools, whose sole object 
is to get up translations of lessons. A few cuts, representing, in the 
conventional manner, the more usual Homeric objects, are inserted 
in the text. 

It is interesting to observe how, in the matter of special lexicons, 
pupils are having things all their own way. No boy will use a big 
lexicon while he can get at asmallone. No boy regrets the absence 
from his Latin or Greek classic of any omitted chapters or books, or 
the absence from his dictionary of any matter not relevant to his 
momentary need. ‘Teachers also find an economy of time and effort 
in the use of the smaller books, and in limiting their instruction to 
the bare requirements of the college examinations. Much of the art 
of successful fitting for college consists in shrewd keeping within the 
lines, and in checking all tendency to indulge in knowledge for 
which the examination will not call. 

We remember hearing Latin and Greek as school studies defended 
because of the disciplinary value of selecting the needed meaning 
from the many meanings given in the dictionary. From this posi- 
tion the retreat seems to have become general. Everything yields 
to the need of haste. There is a good market for interlinear and 
juxtalinear editions. What, in fact, are these but still more special- 
ized lexicons, with syntactical help thrown in? It is an old joke to 
ask, Why not adopt the foxy as a class book and legitimize, perhaps 
under a high license, what is now supposed to be prohibited, but is 
surely not prevented? The tendency is away from the old ascetic 
notions. 

So far as we can judge, Prof. Seymour’s book does not err either 
by giving information not wanted in six books of the Iliad, or by 
giving less than is needed. The book is small and portable. The 
type is large and not encumbered with superfluous meanings and 
references. It will help to economize every school outlay,—time, 
labor, research, thought. 


Tom Brown at Rugby, edited by Clara Weaver Robinson, Boston: Ginn & 
Company Publishers, 1889. Classics for Children. 


This is an admirable edition of what is universally recognized as 
the best book of school life ever written. It is printed in clear type 
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on good paper, substantially bound and offered at a reasonable 
price. Foot notes at the bottom of the page explain many, if not 
all, the expressions unfamiliar to American boys. 

Unfortunately, the book is disfigured by a sketch of the life of 
Thomas Hughes, written by “D. H. M.” Whoever he may be, the 
writer demonstrates beyond dispute his -conspicuous incompetence 
for the task, apparently not a difficult one, which was assigned him. 
A single example of his capacity for getting things wrong will suffice. 
Page IX. he says “the timid ‘Cadmus’ of Twyford not only passed 
through Rugby with credit to himself in foot-ball, in Greek verses 
and in the manly art of self-defence, but he got a ‘ double first’ at 
Oxford—that is, the highest honors in mathematics and the class- 
ics—and was elected captain of the Varsity Crew and captain of 
the University Eleven at cricket as well.” Mr. Hughes took no 
honors whatever at Oxford, either in classics or mathematics, ‘and 
if he was ever in any way officially connected with either the 
University Cricket Club or the University Boat Club that fact does 
not appear in the records of either club. 


Elementary Psychology or first principles of mental and moral science for high, 
normal and other secondary schools, and for private reading. By Daniel Putnam, 
Professor of mental and moral science, and of the theory and art of teaching in 
the Michigan State Normal School. With an introduction by John M. B. Sill, M. 
A., Principal of the Michigan State Normal School. A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York and Chicago. 


The prime characteristic of this book is that it is well adapted to 
use in the class. It is not distinguished for original investigation 
or new theory. So far as we have examined, it cannot be said to 
present anything new in the matter of the study, in fact the author 
makes no claim to originality of thought. His only effort has been 
to make a working text-book and in this we think he has succeeded. 
It is convenient in size, well printed in coarse type, with headings 
and sub-headings well marked, and is not overloaded with detail. At 
the end of every chapter is found a brief summary of the matter in 
that chapter, with definitions of the terms used, and at the end of 
the book there is a careful index. 


Segundo Libro De Espanol segun El Método Natural por J. H.Worman Y Carlos 
Bransby. <A. S. Barnes Y Compafiia. Nueva York, Chicago. 


This second Spanish Book in Worman’s Chautauqua Language 
Series follows out the plan of the First Spanish Book. It uses the 
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natural method exclusively, the only English in it being the intro- 
duction. The reading matter is interesting, well-printed and illus- 
trated. The grading is good, and the notes and illustrations help 
the reader so that he finds progress by the natural method not too 
difficult. 


Sadler's Commercial Arithmetic. School Edition. By W. H. Sadler, President, 
founder and proprietor of the Bryant, Stratton and Sadler Business College, Balti 
more, and W. R. Will, Principal of the mathematical department of the Bryant, 
Stratton and Sadler Business College, Baltimore. Second Edition. Baltimore, Md. 
W. H. Sadler, Publisher, 6 and 8 N. Charles Street. 1888. 


International Education Series. Zhe Mind of the Child. Part II, The De- 
velopment of the Intellect. Observations concerning the mental development of the 
human being in the first years of life. By W, Preyer. Translated from the original 
German by H. W. Brown. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 


Elements of Mental Science. Being a comprehensive exposition of the phenom- 
ena of the human mind considered in its general characteristics, in its particular 
functional activitities, and as an organic whole. By Henry N. Day. Ivison, 
Blakeman & Company, Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


Political History Since 1875. (Excluding the United States). A syllabus of 
lectures prepared for use in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. By Charles 
H. Levermore, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History, and Davis R. Dewey, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Statistics. Boston. 


Elementary Chemical Technics. A hand-book of Manipulation and Experimen- 
tation for teachers of limited experience in schools where chemistry must be taught 
with limited appliances. By George N. Cross, A. M., Principal of the Robinson 
Female Seminary. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 


first Greek Reader. Easy selections adapted from Xenophon and Thucydides 
and introductory to the Anabasis of Xenophon. With notes and exercises adapted 
to both Hadley’s and Goodwin’s Grammars. By Edward G. Coy, M. A. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1889. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge. Man.—Animals.—Plants.—Stones.—the three 
states of bodies. Reading lessons.—Summaries.—Questions.—Subjects for com- 
position. By Paul Bert. Translated and adapted for American Schools. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Classics for Children. A First Reader. Stickney. 
A Second Reader. 
A Third Reader. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. 
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Five Hundred Choice Selections from Prose and Poetry, for Grammatical exercises 
and memorizing; with a drill book, for review in English grammar and analysis. 
By Francis W. Lewis, A. B. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau, 50 Bromfield 
Street. 1889. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems. Presented to the Philosophical Faculty of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm’s University at Strassburg for the Acquisition of the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, by William Edward Simonds, Instructor in German, Cornell 
University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1889. 


Lessing: Ausgewthlte Prosa und Briefe. Edited with notes by Horatio Stevens 
White, Professor of the German Language and Literature in Cornell University. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’sSons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1888. 


Intermediate Anatomy Physiology and Hygiene. Including Scientific instruction 
upon the human body. A revision of Calvin Cutter’s First Book of Anatomy, etc. 
By John C. Cutter, M. D. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Choice Selections. Being about six hundred extracts from more than two hundred 
different authors. Designed for lessons in recitation, reading, morals, and litera- 


ture. By Charles Northend, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 


Pestalozzi: His Aim and Work, By Baron Roger De Guimps. Translated from 
the Edition of 1874. By Margaret Cuthbertson Crombie. Abridged and adapted 
for students. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 1889. 


Syllabus of Lectures in Anatomy and Physiology. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. T. B. Stowell, A, M. Ph. D., State Normal and Training School, Cort- 
land, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 1889. 


Heath's German Series. Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Eine romantische Trago- 
die von J. C. F. von Schiller. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Benjamin 
W. Wells, Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1889. 


Boston Society of Natural History. Guides for Science Teaching. No. XV. 
Thirty-six observation lessons on common minerals, By Henry Lincoln Clapp. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 1889. 


The Riverside Literature Series. The Fortune of the Republic, and other Amer- 
ican addresses. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. With an introduction. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 


Memory Training. A complete and practical system for developing and con- 
firming the memory. Adapted to all kinds of subjects. By William L. Evans, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Boston Society of Natural History. Guides for Science-Teaching. No. XIV. 
Hints for Teachers of Physiology. By H. P. Bowditch, M. D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 1889. 
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Le Mari de Madame de Bolangear. Emile Souvestre. Edited, with English 
notes by O. B. Super, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages in Dickinson Col- 
lege. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, Publishers. 1889. 


Confessions d'un Ouvrier par Emile Souvestre. Edited by O. B.Super, Ph. D., 
Professor of Modern Languages in Dickinson College. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co., Publishers. 1889. 


Chauvenet’s. Treatise on Elementary Geometry. Revised and abridged by W. E. 
Byerly, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1888. 


The Riverside Literature Series. The Tent on the Beach. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. With an introduction and notes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 


pany, 1889. 


The Leading Facts of History Series. Zhe Leading Facts of French History. 
By D. H. Montgomery. Boston, U. 8. A.: Ginn & Company, Publishers. 1889. 


What Words Say. A Practical Analysis of Words for use in Elementary Schools. 
By John Kennedy. New York: Kennedy & Co., Publishers. 1888. 


Historical Series-Book I. Grandfather's Stories, Compiled and arranged by 
James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1889. 


An Introduction to the Poetry of Browning. By William John Alexander, Ph., D. 
Boston, U. S. A.: Published by Ginn & Company. 1889. 


Elements of Analytic Geometry. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Ph. D. Boston, 
U.S. A.: Published by Ginn and Company. 1889. 


Nature Readers. Sea-Side and Way-Side. No.3. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1889. 


Simple Experiments for the School-Room. By John F. Woodhull. New York 
and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1889. 


The Book of Folk Stories. Rewritten by Horace E. Scudder. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. 
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Few phrases are interpreted in a greater variety of ways than the 
one which stands at the head of this article. To one it means per- 
sistent and wearisome drill in syntax; to another it presents the 
stately lines of Milton and the marvelous verse of Shakespeare as 
valuable material for diagrams of analysis; a third understands the 
study of English to mean a gathering of facts about authors from 
some of the many manuals of literature; while a fourth makes ety- 
mology the hobby which overrides all else and ruthlessly tramples 
down the flowers of thought and fancy in a search for dry roots and 
parent stems. 

That all these have their uses is true, but it is only as a means 
to an end; and the instructor who leads his pupils exclusively 
in one or all of these directions is not teaching English in any 
broad or comprehensive sense. 

One has mastery of a language only when he can read tt intellt- 
gently, speak it fluently, and write tt faultlessly. ~Skilful and systematic 
effort to give pupils this mastery of their mother tongue ts teaching 
English, and teachers of experience will agree that no duty to which 
they are called requires greater ability, patience, tact and judgment. 

It is axiomatic that language is valuable only as the medium of 
thought. Unfortunately it is a truth almost equally evident that 
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until a comparatively recent date not only the English, but every 
other language, has been presented to students as material for a 
series of verbal evolutions and gymnastics whose processes and re- 
sults have been alike confusing and unsatisfying. The legend in- 
deed appears on many a printed page; ‘‘ English Grammar teaches 
the art of speaking and writing the English language correctly.” 
But the mass of competent testimony shows that it has been in 
spite of the grammars rather than because of them if young people 
have attained any proficiency either in writing or in speaking. 

One eminent witness to a better way was the practical Benjamin 
Franklin, who perfected himself in English by a diligent and re- 
peated reading of his chosen author. His method has been ap- 
proved by the wiser educators of our own day, and it is now un- 
derstood that English is to be learned not from the rules of a 
grammar, but from the best expression of the best thought of the 
best minds. The grammar and the dictionary are indispensible as 
reference books, but the text-book is of quite another sort. Asa 
wise and witty teacher phrased it : ‘‘ The grammar has long enough 
been regarded as a body of doctrine deliberately framed as some- 
thing for us to live up to.” 

These principles then are to be kept distinctly in view ; ‘hat in 
our secondary schools the study of English should be a study of thought 
and not of mere word forms, that all technicalities, whether of syntax 
or etymology, should be kept wholly subservient to this study—merely 
methods of ascertaining in the fullest possible degree the thought of the 
author read; and correlatively, that such use of the best models ts the 
surest way to stimulate the student's oun thought and give facility 
to tts expression whether oral or written. 

The ultimate outcome of such study must be the formation of cor- 
rect taste and such a development of literary sense as shall clearly 
discriminate between good and bad books and prove a safe guide 
for the reading of a lifetime. | 

This is not the place to discuss the question of selection of authors. 
The aim and method of study will be the same in all cases, though 
all will agree that an entire work rather than extracts should be 
studied and that prose and poetry should be judiciously combined. 
A protest must be entered, however, against the undue use of notes 
and comments, which is carried often to such an excess that one 
forgets his Shakespeare in sifting and comparing his Rolfe, Hudson 
and Wright. 
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A large part of the first half year’s work of the High school teacher 
must be that of teaching pupils how to study ; z.e., how to think for 
themselves and plan their own work. In the large graded schools 
where their days have thus far been spent, where all do the same 
thing at the same time and as nearly as possible in the same way, 
individuality is repressed and the daily lesson is too apt to become 
a matter of routine, mechanical and formal, rather than the expres- 
sion of active mental force. This is the fault not of the teachers 
but of the system which has so long prevailed, of training classes to 
pass examinations rather than to think or assimilate the thoughts of 
others. Happily we can hear a sound of clanking among these 
shackles which betokens that freedom is not far off. The emanci- 
pation must naturally begin at the top and work downwards ; and 
the Secondary schools are in a position to do much for the grades 
below, being restricted only by University requirements ; while those 
who prescribe the latter are coming into fuller accord with the 
schools which are their natural feeders. 

At present, the pupil on being assigned his first lesson in English 
confronts us with the question, ‘“‘ How shall I study it?” A safe an- 
swer is ‘“ Read it all very carefully so that you can tell it to me in 
your own words; if you are in doubt about any words or find any 
new ones, look them up in the Dictionary or Encyclopedia.” 

At the recitation hour, the demand for paraphrase or reproduction 
reveals immediately the weak spots in the class and furnishes in all 
grades the most valuable practice for both oral and written work. 

Conspicuous among the weak spots will be the tendency to sub- 
stitute general for specific words—particularly adjectives—and to 
replace subordinate by co-ordinate connectives, thus changing the 
logical relations of clauses. The persistent correction of the con- 
tinually recurring inexactness of statement will be a daily necessity, 
for this looseness and inaccuracy is paralleled only by the ingenuity 
used in substituting the wrong for the right relation. 

It is a considerable gain when the habit has been formed of 
expressing the use of modifiers and connectives without employing 
the technical phraseology of the grammars: e. g., instead of the 
stereotype assertion, “‘it is a dependent clause (strong accent on de) 
and modifies ,’ “itis a clause showing the time, cause, man- 
ner, etc., of ———.” The truth will at last dawn upon the learner 
that grammar is only common sense applied to language, a record of 
the manner in which good writers and speakers express themselves 
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and that he can derive enjoyment and profit from describing this 
manner in his own way. . 

If this appear to any teacher a want of respect for the ancient 
shibboleth, he may find it an interesting experiment to discover how 
many of his pupils who continually use the word “modify” have 
any idea of its meaning; or when they glibly say, “Zo is a preposi- 
tion and shows the relation between wet and céty,” to ask, ‘What 
relation? ” 

The proper office of the dictionary—that it must bea servant and 
not a master—is a necessary part of earlier English training, and 
pupils need to be taught how to use all books of reference so that 
they shall be real helps and not added burdens. 

It is obviously wise, in pursuing a study so complex, not to mingle 
too many topics in a single lesson. Practice in the use of con- 
nectives may be varied by adjective lessons, which afford an inex- 
haustible field for inquiry. Peculiar value attaches to the study of 
adjectives, from the fact that they are so universally misused and 
made to fill the gaps left by want of thought, and on the other hand, 
from the wonderful power of a single adjective in the hand of a 
master. . 

As classes advance they can profitably study the value of adjectives 
as picturesque, euphonic, essential, etc., and of both adjectives and 
phrases as appealing to the imagination through associated ideas; 
e. g., rosy and fiery as describing clouds, produce a totally different 
impression. Why is it? Coleridge’s woman with “locks as yellow 
as gold,” and “skin as white as leprosy,” does not bring up the same 
image that is suggested by “ fair, fair, with golden hair.”” Why isit? 

For an impromptu exercise it will be found interesting to call for 
the written exposition of half a dozen phrases, and the reading 
aloud and criticising of papers by the class. From L’Allegro, for 
instance; jealous wings, uncouth cell, wrinkled care, nibbling flocks, 
laboring clouds, secure delight, etc. This gives scope for a great 
variety of treatment, and we have a feast to which each guest con- 
tributes his favorite viand. In every class will be some who are 
quick to catch the pure music of a phrase or line; some have a fond- 
ness for etymology—particularly the students of Latin or Greek; 
some imaginative brains see readily the picture in the poet’s mind; 
some are fascinated by the myths of Greece and Rome; and in this 
interchange of thought lies the benefit of class recitation. The 
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pupils often do as much for one another as the teacher can do for 
them. 

In this kind of study etymology finds its true place, and in deal- 
ing thus with words they become replete with life and meaning, not 
mere dead matter to be strung upon the lines of a diagram. The 
diagram may come in, on occasion, with the dictionary to make clear 
what is obscure—a means, not an end of study. 

Sometimes a “ question lesson”’ is useful. Each member of the 
class is requested to prepare a written question on the work in hand. 
These are given to the teacher, who makes them the basis of the 
day’s lesson. If any success is attained the interest of the class 
must be aroused and held, and pupils must be encouraged to talk 
freely and to ask questions, care being taken meantime to prevent 
digression and mere wordiness. Blind leaders of the blind are no 
more successful here than elsewhere. We must know our pupils’ 
needs, that we may guide them aright. A lesson isa failure if it bea 
monologue on the part of the teacher, though the instruction given 
be of the best. If a dozen hands are raised at once to ask or 
answer a question, it is a good sign. Thought is stirring. 

Rhetorical figures form a basis of many pleasing exercises suited 
to all grades. The proper selection of authors being not chronolo- 
gical, but that which assigns the easier reading to the younger clas- 
es, the range of metaphor will be adapted to all. A call for a de- 
scription of the picture which was in the author’s mind quickens 
the imagination and its narration gives practice in speaking. An 
expansion of the figure may follow, the teacher checking the com- 
mon tendency to state it “ wrong end first’”—to quote a recent class 
criticism on the following: 

“Bold chanticleer warmed with the new wine of the year.” 
Pupil. “As chanticleer is made joyful by the coming of spring so 
aman’s blood is warmed by new wine.” 

The following is a transcript of blackboard work by pupils: 

‘‘Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy; 
Of horror that and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 
REAL. IMAGINED. 

Shakespeare’s genius arous- A golden key opening a casket 
ing emotions of joy, horror, fear of treasures. 
or sympathy in the human soul. 


‘‘Nor tempt the future’s portal 
With the past’s blood-rusted key.” 
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As aclosed door cannot be So a new and free country 
opened with a rusty, blood- cannot be developed under out- 
stained key, grown methods of persecution 


and coercion. 


POINTS OF LIKENESS. 


1. Unopened door. 1... Unknown future. 

2a. The key. . 2. Methods of developing a 
3. Rusted key. higher civilization. 

4. Llood-rusted. 3.. Habits and customs useless 


through age. 


4... Bloody persecutions form- 
erly practiced. 


This perhaps belongs more properly to the subject of written 
work, to be considered later. The oral and written, however, are 
so closely interwoven that it is not always easy to draw a definite 
line of separation. 

A most important aspect of English study is its logical side. Not 
so attractive perhaps to the pupil as the rhetorical view, but of 
vital moment is a clear understanding of the relation of the parts 
of a literary composition to each other and to the whole. The 
logical faculty is late in developing, and the young reader too often 
seizes upon a single word, line, stanza or paragraph as a thing to 
be considered by itself, utterly disconnected from its surroundings 
—a process fatal to any just comprehension of the author. 

This faculty may be cultivated by continually demanding that the 
divisions of the composition studied shall be clearly and sharply 
defined. If a poem is being read, ‘‘ What is the leading thought in 
this stanza?” 

“ How is it related to that which precedes it or to any former 
one yy 

“How to the main subject ?”’ 

‘What should we lose from the whole if this were left out ?” 

‘‘What effect does the author wish to produce ?” Led thus natur- 
ally to the rhetorical side we continue, 

‘‘What means does he use to produce it ?” 

If an Essay is studied, its divisions should be clearly indicated 
and the plan of the author never lost sight of by taking his illustra- 
tions or comparisons as divergences from his theme. 
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In our protest against a slavish subserviency to text books, there 
is reason to fear that we may neglect to cultivate the memery in the 
years when it can do its most abiding work. That the training of 
this faculty may be systematic, it is well to appoint at stated intervals 
a “quotation day ” when selections from the author studied shall be 
recited by every pupil from writings other than the basis of the daily 
lesson. These selections must be made for a reason which can be 
given; not “because I liked it” or “ because I thought it was 
beautiful ;” but because it contains, 

1. A noble thought, 
2. A vital truth, 
3. A fine description, 
4. A striking figure, 
5. Musical language, 
or for some equally good reason. 

A pleasant variation is the assignment of a subject on which quo- 
tations from various authors may be given: e.g., Books, Music, 
Patriotism, Birds, etc. This will necessarily be governed by the 
accessibility of libraries. But while authors and publishers are dis- 
cussing the question of copyrights, it is, from the teacher’s stand- 
point certainly cheering to look overa large class and see in the 
hands of many students of limited means a well bound edition of 
Scott’s, Shakespeare’s or Milton’s complete works which has been 
bought for less than the volume of Rolfe which their neighbors 
held. 

In every course of English study Shakespeare holds a place so 
prominent that a brief consideration may well be given to aims and 
methods in this special field. 

Let us suppose that in a half year devoted to the study of this 
author, the two plays assigned are Julius Cesar and the Mer- 
chant of Venice. If the teacher propose to lead his class 
through all the intricacies of philological research or to make an ex- 
haustive study of Shakespearean grammar, the outlook is certainly 
discouraging. ‘The time is brief enough at the best, and the ques- 
tion must be fairly met, “ Which of the many possible methods shall 
we pursue?” Clearly, we cannot hope to attain the ‘‘ perfect posses- 
sion” laid down in the excellent scheme of one school edition. But 
we may reasonably hope to gain: 

1. Entire familiarity with the story and plot. 


¥, 
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2. A fair understanding of the various characters, their motives: 
of action and their interplay upon one another. 

3. Ability to quote accurately passages of special interest or 
beauty. 

4. Sufficient familiarity with Shakespearean diction to make the 
reading of other plays easy. 

5. Some appreciation of the secret of Shakespeare’s power over 
the minds of men. 

In gaining these definite ends we shall acquire incidentally much 
else of value; but the incidental must never take the place of the 
essential. 

Helps to study may sometimes be formulated to aid the pupil in 
keeping these ends in view: «. g., 

1. What incidents does this scene contribute to the progress of 
the story? 

2. What light is thrown upon any of the characters P 

3. What peculiarities of diction do you notice ? especially, what 
words employed in a sense different from present usage? 

4. What lines seem to you of special excellence, and why? 

5. Select any rhetorical figure noticeable for beauty or 
strength. 

At intervals, a short passage may be made the subject of more 
critical consideration either oral or written. By the former the class. 
will be more stimulated ; by the latter their individual attainments. 
more thoroughly tested. | 

The weekly quotation day is always one of interest. In the five 
months we may become reasonably familiar with three or four plays. 
besides the two studied. For the first month all the quotations may 
be taken from the play assigned for class work. For the next three 
weeks lines are chosen from The Tempest or As You Like It. 
Three weeks of quotations from Historical plays may come next, to 
be followed by Lear, Macbeth or Hamlet. Each pupil is expected 
to give some adequate reason for his choice of lines anda good idea 
of the context. A lesson of this kind for twenty consecutive weeks 
can not fail to result in a fair degree of familiarity with the most. 
noted plays and a sense of enjoyment that will make Shakespeare a 
life-long friend. 

The reading aloud of the more important lines of the text should 
form part of the lesson, not only in Shakespeare but in every 
other author. In many passages a single inflection will show the 
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difference between the intelligent and the non-intelligent reader. It 
sometimes seems as if reading were one of the lost arts ; for it is 
rare to find in any class of fifty young people five able to read at 
sight so that it is a pleasure to listen. 

We have “elocution” and “oratory” and “recitations” and so- 
called “ readings” of various degrees of badness inflicted on long- 
suffering audiences by pupils drilled, ina few ambitious selections, 
to a parrot-like imitation of their teachers. But this drill does not 
necessarily give ability to interpret the thought of a new selection. 

Vocal culture is a necessity that cannot be too strongly urged; 
but it is a physical not a mental training. The teacher (of English) 
must begin where the teacher of voice-building leaves off and insist 
on the application of this vocal drill to the daily reading and speak- 
ing of his classes. No slipshod, fragmentary sentence in speaking 
must be allowed, no mumbling monotone in reading, but a clear 
vocal expression of a clear mental conception must be the stand- 
ard of excellence kept always in view. 

An opportunity for practice in speaking is given by the “con- 
versation lesson” which may fitly follow the study of an author, a 
list of reference books having been previously given. Each one is 
called on to contribute some fact of interest concerning the personal, 
social, political or literary life of the author. This is to be given in 
good colloquial English, not as “ cram” from an Encyclopeedia. The 
teacher now and then intersperses anecdotes or bits of information 
from the indispensable scrap-book which link the author with his 
contemporaries, and make his rank and chronological place distinct. 

The question of written work is rendered difficult of solution by 
the limitations imposed on the teacher by large classes and the 
general‘tendency of the modern school system to crowd and over- 
work both teachers and scholars. 

To attain excellence, practice in writing must be as constant as on 
piano or violin. A music teacher would hardly be satisfied with an 
hour or two of practice once in two weeks, or possibly only once a 
month. 

The continual burden of correcting written work has doubtless 
prevented teachers from requiring a proper amount. Some careful 
work of this sort must certainly be done; but so eminent an educa- 
tor as Mr. James Johonnot gives convincing arguments that constant 
criticism is not only unnecessary but injurious, andvadds; *Uhe 
errors of early composition are soon naturally and spontaneously 
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outgrown through the constant effort at clearness of expression and 
through the rapidly increased power over language gained by this 
continuous work.” 

A plan which has been found to yield excellent results is to re- 
quire each pupil to write in a blank book a certain amount daily. 
Specific subjects may sometimes be given by the teacher, but if 
the daily lesson arouses the interest of the class, topics enough 
will be suggested by the recitation hour. The following are taken 
from the books of a class which has just finished Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner: 

Sailors’ Superstitions. 

The didactic side of the poem. 

Poetic license. 

Science vs. Poetry, or Coleridge’s astronomical errors. 

My personal observation of sea-birds. 

Effect of extreme loneliness. 

Antarctic explorations. 

The cross-bow and other ancient weapons. 

The tides and the mocn. 

Lamb and Coleridge. 

Calm latitudes. 

The opium habit. 

Likeness of this poem to a Drama. 

The Hymn to Mt. Blanc. 

Picturesque words and lines. 

Simplicity, (suggested by the power of a single word.) 

Twenty others might be added, and the books of the Shake- 
speare classes are full of interest. 

The teacher of course inspects the books at intervals—the dur- 
ation of which the pupil can never exactly forecast—notes errors 
in the presence of the class and causes pages of special merit to 
be read aloud. A book seems more permanent than loose sheets 
of paper and makes it more easy for both teacher and pupil to 
note improvement or the reverse. 

Until the last year, at least, of a high school course, the written 
work should be based almost entirely on the daily lesson or some 
subject growing out of it, that the pupil may not be trying to do 
too many things at once. He has too often in years that are past 
been required to make bricks without straw. Later in life new 
subjects of interest will arise; but for these years he may more wise- 
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ly strive for facility of expression than for the evolution of original 
thought on abstract subjects. 

The best aid we can give, the first duty we owe to these young 
people is to train their vision—to guide both their physical and 
mental sight to worthy objects. If such as are fitted to arouse in- 
terest are presented, they cannot help thinking and enjoying the 
thought. A copy of Michael Angelo’s “ Fates” shown to a_ bright 
class in connection with the line 


‘‘Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears,” 


will gather around it day after day an interested group studying the 
expression of the three faces and trying to read in them the artist’s 
conception. Good pictures of any subject offer a favorable starting 
point from which the imagination may try its flights in Narrative or 
in the construction of Dialogue. 

Instruction in composition is necessary from the beginning of the 
child’s school life, but the formal treatise on Rhetoric belongs to its 
last year. To consider the principles of style before one has made 
any acquaintance with the masters whose works have determined 
those principles is evidently reversing the logical order of studies. 
To the reading of the authors naturally assigned to the most ad- 
vanced classes the text-book of Rhetoric is profitably added, and in 
this connection may be required essays exemplifying the rules of 
formal composition. Yet even here the teacher must direct to the 
sources of material that the young writer may not find himself 
obliged to divide his powers between two arduous tasks instead of 
devoting himself to the the single duty of arrangement and ex- 
pression. 

If the subject assigned be ‘‘ The Supernatural in Literature,” a 
reference list may be given containing, ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights,” 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ ‘“L’Allegro,,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “The Tempest,” “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” ‘ Julius Caesar,” 
“The Monastery,” “Lay of the Last Ministrel,” “Ancient Mari- 
ner,” ‘ Dickens’ Christmas Stories.” Previous reading and study 
have made familiar all or most of these, and there is room for the 
writer’s individuality to appear in his method of treatment. 

“Patriotism and my duty in relation to it,” naturally refers them 
to Lowell’s noble Odes, Scott’s patriotic poems, the lives of Wash- 
ington and Franklin and to speeches of Burke and other great ora- 
tors and statesmen. 
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Abstracts of essays, paraphrases of verse, the critical review of 
short poems, furnish abundant and valuable topics. For the critical 
review it may be well to aid by some scheme like the following : 


( History. 

Legend. 
I. Source of Material, Observation. 
: Experience. 


| Mood of the writer. 


Of verse and stanza. 
it style, Of thought. 
Of expression. 


What did he aim to do? 
III. Goethe’s tests. Did he do it well? 
Was it worth doing? 
or 
Noble grounds for 
IV. Ruskin’s test. : Noble emotions 
Presented by the imagination. 

Tabulated analyses and topical outlines cultivate the logical 
faculty and teach precision and neatness of mechanical execution, 
—a point by no means to be neglected. 

Suggestions like these might be multiplied to fill many pages, but 
enough have been given to illustrate the principle, so necessary 
in this many sided work, of variety in unity—unity in purpose, 
variety in execution. 

Some of this work must be carefully examined by the teacher. A 
general supervision of the whole must be exercised of which the 
class is fully conscious. Butit is safe to say that in any large school, 
even were it desirable, not a fourth part of what pupils really ought 
to write can be read carefully and marked critically by the teacher 
unless he wishes speedily to exchange the school room for the 


lunatic asylum. 
The secret of success lies in that desire for improvement, that en- 


thusiasm for learning which the teacher is able to arouse. The 
enthusiastic leader will have enthusiastic followers; in his classes 
methods will count for much less than the spirit of work. 

The value of this or that man’s method has been much overrated. 
There is too often an effort on the part of David to wear Saul’s 
armor. We must rather each choose the pebbles that fit his own 
particular sling. 

The grammatical, the logical and the rhetorical aspect of 
English study have now been considered and the effort made to dis- 
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cover aim and method. But the ethical view of our subject is of 
greater moment than all the rest. The ultimate aim of the true 
teacher is character building—the making of good citizens, good 
husbands, fathers, wives and mothers. All theformal treatises on man- 
ners, morals, political economy, science of government, have not the 
power to do this that lies in the inspired utterances of the great poets 
and essayists—the men whose clear vision has discerned and whose 
burning words have sent flashing down the centuries the very soul 
and essence of truth. If the thoughts of these men are so appre- 
hended as to become’part of the consciousness of our students, they 
have a mental and spiritual wealth more highly to be valued than 
the most ingenious compositions of the mere book makers and 
speech makers who are constructing theories concerning the great 
problems of social and civil life. . 

The Bible may be banished not only from our schools but from 
the land, and yet its essential truths can never be lost to human 
thought so long as Milton and Wordsworth, Shakespeare and 
Browning, and our own Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell remain to 
sing strains inspired by the same Divine Muse that touched Isaiah’s 
lips, tuned David’s harp, and revealed celestial mysteries to the 
lonely seer of Patmos. 


THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


AGNES M. LATHE, HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Within the last ten years the study of English has advanced more, 
perhaps, than any other one subject. The attention of all teachers 
from those in the lowest primary grades to the professors in the col- 
leges has been aroused to the training and the culture which results 
from its systematic instruction. Methods have been changed and 
‘nstead of the child’s being drilled on Lindley Murray, and his elder 
brother on Collier’s Manual of English Literature, pupils of all ages 
are guided to the standard English Authors. But English Authors 
are many in number, and dissimilar in style and subject, so the 
question arises, what authors shall be selected, and how shall they 
be taught to scholars so as to gain the greatest possible result ? 
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The first question receives various answers. But the correct solu- 
tion of the problem depends not upon the time and nationality of 
the author but upon the age and development of the reader. This 
rule furnishes at once the order in which authors should be read. 
Just as Arithmetic should precede Algebra so Longfellow should 
go before Milton, and Addison before Macaulay. The Higher 
Grammar grades should take the simpler prose and poetry; the 
lower classes in the High school should advance to that which is 
more complex; while for those in the Senior year of our High 
schools, most teachers of experience are agreed that there is no 
author who gives such large returns in discipline and in culture as 
Shakespeare. This paper will beconfined to this author and will en- 
deavor to answer the second question, how to teach so as to gain the 
best result ? 

The reply to this isnot easy. It must be acknowledged that the 
study of English lacks the exactness of Mathematics and the accu- 
rateness of Science—characteristics which are at once their limi- 
tation and their attraction. But while the methods may vary the 
aims of all good English teachers are similar and definite—to found 
a taste for good literature—to enlarge the mind, to instill the critical 
spirit or the appreciation of what is good and what is bad and the 
reasons for the difference. Teachers strive for this goal in as many 
different ways as there are differentindividuals. Yet with this individu- 
ality pervading and dominating his work, each teacher is always eager 
for suggestions from those in the same field, that his own methods may 
be modified by the experience of others. It is to impart informa- 
tion in regard to a method which has met with some success that. 
this paper is written. No originality for the plan is claimed since it 
is derived from various sources ; from the memory of college train- 
ing, from diligent study of Professor Thom’s serviceable book, from. 
instruction under Professor Rolfe, and chiefly from daily experience 
with pupils engaged in this study. 

The scholars come to the study of Shakespeare in the middle of 
their senior year. At the beginning their knowledge is unequal. 
Some have been brought up with books and have that degree of in- 
timacy with them which comes from constant association. In others 
the lack of familiarity, despite the proverb, has bred a certain con- 
tempt and disregard for literature. They have no acquaintance 
with books; they have read nothing; they have no general informa- 
tion; and hence must commit to memory by hard toil, facts which 
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their more fortunate classmates unconsciously absorbed long ago. 
It ismanifestly absurd for the teacher to expect to bring scholars 
so variously equipped to the same goal, still something can be ac- 
complished in the twenty weeks, allotted for the two plays—Hamlet 
and Macbeth. 

There can be no adequate comprehension of Shakespeare’s works 
without some knowledge of his life and times. The teacher should 
resist the tendency to furnish this information, and the scholars 
should be compelled to gain it for themselves. They may be re- 
quired to bring in an analysis of Shakespeare’s life and to write it 
on the board. After it has been criticised and rearranged by the 
teacher, he can refer them to any Manual of literature, to any en- 
cyclopedia, in fact to any source, to fill out the points. If the 
class be diligent and the authorities numerous, the amount of infor- 
mation acquired will be amazing. Each contributes his share and 
takes away what his class-mates bring. It will add greatly to the 
interest of the class if pictures can be passed around, photographs 
of Shakespeare, of his father’s house, of the Grammar School with 
its battered desk, of Ann Hathaway’s cottage and of the beautiful 
church on the Avon, made forever memorable by the grave with its 
menacing inscription. Use an old English guide book, illustrated 
editions of Shakespeare, clippings from newspapers, articles from 
old magazines, William Winter’s delightful little book on Shakes- 
peare’s England—in short use anything and everything which will 
make Stratford seem as actual as New York, and Shakespeare as. 
real as Longfellow. 

For showing the contemporary authors there is no better scheme 
than the “ Kate Sanborn Round Tables” obtainable either in sets 
or singly. For those who have not seen them we will say that a 
Round Table consists of three circles; the first includes the author’s 
date, forte, fault and some noted quotation. The next gives the 
various lines in which he excelled, and the third, his contemporaries. 
with the most important work or works of each. It is a good plan 
to require a class to make its own table, and to insist that it have 
writers representing all lines of thought prominent at that time. 
Thus—for Shakespeare, a table composed entirely of dramatists 
should not be accepted since to complete it science must be repre- 
sented in Bacon and theology in Hooker. There is much of the 
contemporaneous literature which cannot be compressed into so 
small a space and yet must not be omitted. The development of 
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the Drama through the Miracles, Mysteries, and Interludes; the 
theatres of the day with their peculiar construction and stage fur- 
nishings, Marlow, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher and the gal- 
axy of minor writers whose names at least should be familiar—all 
must be brought to the notice of the scholars, 

It is convenient to have a second table to portray Shakespeare’s 
time historically. Starting with Elizabeth as a central figure, you 
may group in the second circle her courtiers, navigators and council- 
lors, while in the third circle you may place the leading events of 
her reign. There are always a few in every class who can talk 
about Essex, Drake, and Raleigh, while all will be interested in Mary 
Stuart, the Spanish Armada, and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Brief extracts from Histories, such as Greene’s famous description 
of Elizabeth, Froude’s characterization of Mary Stuart, and Motley’s 
delineation of Philip, may be read in class; while for home reading, 
recommend ‘Judith Shakespeare,” “ Kenilworth”’ and ‘‘ Westward 
Hol! 

It is not wise to treat this subject in a highly philosophical way, 
yet the scholars’ knowledge will be extremely one-sided if they do 
not consider some of the causes of this great creative period. They 
are apt to think of England asa world by itself, and they fail to 
realize how greatly it was influenced by other nations. But their 
eyes will be opened when they discern the literary effect of the Ger- 
man Reform in the English translations of the Bible, and in the 
various theological discussions. They will see the result of the 
Italian Rennaissance in Chapman’s translations of Homer; they will 
comprehend that the discoveries of Spain and Italy in geography 
and in science broadened all men’s horizons as well as those of 
Raleigh and Bacon; and they will understand as never before the 
supreme importance of the German printing-press to diffuse all this 
new thought. Will it not broaden their judgment to learn that if 
England had a Shakespeare, Switzerland had a Calvin, Germany a 
Martin Luther, France a Montaigne, Spaina Cervantes and a Colum- 
bus, and Italy a Michael Angelo, a Dante and a Galileo? Just here 
it may be said that a good book for teachers on this subject, and one 
too little known, is ‘‘ Bascom’s Philosophy of English Literature.” 

We come now to the play, to Hamlet, and the first question always 
asked is ‘‘ how much stress do you put upon the study of the text 
itself?”’ No doubt much unnecessary confusion and delay is made 
over minor points. Time is spent in attempting to fix the exact date 
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of the play and to settle disputed readings; discussions as to the 
history of the play, when it was first mentioned and published, seem 
unprofitable. Such details are for the mature Shakespearean student, 
and should be regarded as his peculiar property. Therefore all that 
should be required of a class is that it knows in what general division 
of Shakespeare’s works and life the play falls. But a comprehension 
of the meaning of the words is a different matter. They are signs 
for ideas, and we might as sensibly expect to follow intelligently a 
demonstration in Algebra or in Chemistry while ignorant of the sym- 
bols, as to understand Shakespeare’s thought without first grasping 
his signs. There is, however, no great trouble with the language, 
although it is true that a few words have dropped entirely from use, 
limes“ Chuck.” 


‘“ Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest Chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed,” 


—an old term of endearment which an ingenious girl once asserted 
was a compound of chick and duck. ‘“Sleave” is another member 
of this extinct family. What possible conception can we have of “Sleep 
that knits up the ravelled sleave of care,” unless we know that 
“sleave’”’ is tangled silk. Such words must be searched out, written 
on the board and made to yield their former meanings. Others are 
used ina sense now obsolete, and consequently give more trouble 
than the former, for scholars having in mind one meaning, do not 
think of delving for another. ‘A proper man’s picture” gives a 
totally different image from Beatrice’s handsome lover, while “my 
ghostly father ” calls before the mind a vision from the dead, rather 
than a spiritual confessor. What new light is thrown upon Portia’s 
“ The quality of mercy is not strained,” when we learn that she meant 
—constrained! That when she says ‘“‘then must the Jew be merci- 
ful’’—and Shylock misunderstanding and catching at the obnoxious 
“must” asks, “On what compulsion must I?”—then she replies, 
“Mercy is not compelled—not constrained; it cometh of its own 
sweet will ’—“ It droppeth as the gentle rain.” 

Slight attention need be paid to the grammatical changes, a few 
facts such as the interchange of the prepositions, of the relatives, of 
the comparative and superlative degrees and of shall and will may 
be dwelt upon to show the growth of the language. But great care 
should be taken with the rhetoric; by this it is not meant that figures 
of speech should simply be named. The mere fact that certain lines 
form a simile or a metaphor is of little value; but what is the under- 
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lying idea and how does the figure enforce the idea? Any scholar 
will reply glibly enough that when Horatio says of the ghost, “It 
harrows me with fear,’ he uses the verb metaphorically. But ask 
him to explain it, to expand it into a simile, and gradually its force 
will dawn upon him and he will perceive that the ghost has had the 
same effect upon Horatio’s mind that a harrow has upon the ground. 
There is no better method of impressing Shakespeare’s use of 
similies and metaphors upon scholars than to require them to mem- 
orize examples, especially those derived from physical nature. In 
this way they see how familiar he was with all kinds of life, how in- 
timately acquainted with birds, animals and plants, and how acutely 
observant of all physical phenomena. They see, too, how contin- 
ually he used the material world to enforce and to explain the 
mental and the moral universe, and that when he said “How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a thankless child” and 
‘Sweet are the uses of adversity, 


Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,” 


+ 


he was preaching gratitude and fortitude and illustrating his sermon 
by the dreaded serpent and the loathsome toad. They perceive 
that Shakespeare indeed found 

‘‘ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
In this section of the subject Bartlett’s Phrase Book—Dyer’s Folk- 
Lore of Shakespeare, and Shairpe’s Poetical Interpretation of Nature 
will assist the teacher. 

Attention should be given, also, to the long speeches and solilo- 
quies. Such questions as the following should be asked: What did 
the man mean to say in these ten or twelve lines? How did he say 
it ?—verbosely, concisely, boldly, figuratively ? Did one idea call up 
the next naturally ? Give the speech in prose. The profit of this 
will be evident in the improvement in the mere reading of the lines. 
At first, not one scholar in a hundred will give the conversation be- 
tween Bernardo and Francesco, with which the play of Hamlet opens, 
with any meaning at all. But call his attention to the proper em- 
phasis for certain words, to the time of night, to the fact that Ber- 
nardo’s ears have been so strained that he is confident that not even 
a mouse has stirred, and to Francesco’s remarkable promptness and 
his eagerness for companions. Then his reading will express the 
anxiety and nervousness of the situation. 
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There is one step further in the rhetoric of the play. After the 
scene is finished, it is well to call for a concise statement of the 
essential point; after the act is read, to question upon the. arrange- 
ment of the scenes, and after the play is ended to require an analy- 
sis of the whole. Show the frame-work upon which Shakespeare 
built, the skeleton which he clothed with flesh and blood. Point out 
that one scene leads naturally to the next; that this is a contrast 
to the other, that the comedy darkens the tragedy, and that they all 
culminate in the grand climax. Call attention to the fact that some- 
times there is but one plot, asin Julius Caesar, or that there are two, 
as in the Winter’s Tale—when the connection is slight,—or as in the 
Merchant of Venice where, from the first to the last scene the major 
and minor strands are closely interwoven, Explain the laws of con- 
trast and harmony according to which the plays are constructed, and 
put to flight the ridiculous idea that, since Shakespeare was a genius, 
he worked without conscious plan. At first the teacher must do 
most of the work. But after the analysis and reconstruction of one 
or two plays, scholars can apply the principles for themselves. The 
only book with which I am acquainted that gives any assistance to 
the teacher in this kind of work is “Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist,” by Moulton. 

Shakespeare, however, did not write, to illustrate dictionaries, 
grammars or rhetorics. The principal study of the play should be 
of its characters. The correct interpretation of the text is the first 
step and this has been already treated. The second step is the de- 
velopment and training of the pupil’s imagination and reason by 
which are to be worked out the circumstances of the situation and 
the motives of the characters. The teachersmust proceed from 
the easier to the more difficult, and perhaps the simplest thing to re- 
quire is a picture of the scene. Ask the scholars to draw from the 
text a description of the stage as the curtain rises in Hamlet. At 
first little is suggested, but gradually they will perceive the prim 
castle and near by the sentinel as he nervously paces his midnight 
watch in the cold air. Send a scholar to the board to draw the stage 
and locate upon it all the principal actors—where the player acted 
the murder of Gonzago—where the ghost appeared in the Queen’s 
room—where Ophelia was buried. You say this is the actor’s busi- 
ness, not the teacher’s. It is the teacher’s business to present the 
play as an actual occurrence, and he can do this only by making the 
characters move in their suitable surroundings before the pupil’s 
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eye. He may comsider hinself especially fortunate if his pupils can 
see the play mounted and interpreted by a good company of actors, 
for can anything be more helpful both to scholars and to teachers. 
than the representations of Much Ado About Nothing, by Louis 
James ? of Twelfth Night by Modjeska ? of Julius Caesar by Barrett? 
of Macbeth, Othello and Hamlet by Booth? 

After the scholars have acquired a mental image of the scenes. 
they may advance to the characters. The first inquiry naturally is, 
as to personality. How old is this character, what is his proper 
dress, how does he look? Shakespeare, the actor, knew the neces- 
sity of suggestions as to appearance of those whom he delineated 
and rarely will an observant reader miss them. Take for instance 
Benedick. Weare told that heis of noble birth, of soldierly bearing,. 
a rare gentleman, we may infer that he wore a beard since we are 
told in the latter scenes that he shaves it—and that he was of mature 
years since every one calls him a bachelor. Portia is “fair and 
fairer than that word;” a blond, since her sunny locks resemble a. 
golden fleece ; “ not so old but that she may learn,” and yet of suf- 
ficient maturity to manage her house and servants; a tall stately 
woman who can easily transform herself into the learned lawyer 
Balthasar. The scholar should be taught to collect material of this. 
sort and fashion it into a likeness of the character. For additional 
information he should be referred to the comments of actors in 
variorum editions of Shakespeare ; to the experience of Salvini, 
Irving and Coquelin and to the critical essays of Henry James and. 
Brander Matthews published in the Century or Atlantic Monthly. 

From the appearance of a character to his actions is but a step, 
and the questions that are suggested are numerous and apparent. 
Perhaps the first is to what extent do the character’s actions depend. 
upon his age? When Lear proposes to divide his kingdom accord- 
ing to the love expressed by his daughters is it not the failing judg- 
ment of old age? But who can imagine the haste, the passion of a. 
Romeo unless in connection with youth? ‘There is no statement. 
of Hermione’s age, but he would be a dull reader who did not con- 
nect her self-control with mature years. 

Next the scholar’s attention should be called to the effect of oc- 
cupation and station upon character. Othello was a warrior. The 
pupil will soon see that the man who has always found his “ dearest | 
action in the tented field’? would be most powerless against the 
craftiness of Iago. The qualities of a soldier, the simplicity, the: 
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love of honor, the brutality, are necessary to make such a tragedy 
possible. The fact should be impressed that Shakespeare’s men and 
women have the virtues and vices of their several stations. 

Closely allied is the effect of home life on the characters. Desde- 
mona’s father was much more attentive to Venetian politics than he 
was to his daughter. Are not her actions in leaving home and fath- 
er traceable to some extent to parental neglect? Juliet’s father was 
old and impatient; her mother was young and frivolous; her nurse 
was vulgar and unsympathetic. Do not these facts offer a partial 
explanation of the girl’s conduct ? 

Last of all is the influence of nationality. Iago and Iachimo were 
Italians and typify national traits. Juliet comes from Italy, Ophe-— 
lia from Denmark. They both illustrate race characteristics. Who 
would look for reserve in a daughter of the South—or for passion 
in her sister from the North ? 

In the nature of deeds we come upon a new field of inquiry. 
Were the actions good or bad? generous or selfish? natural or 
forced ? intentional or unintentional? Were they the results of 
clear-headed villainy like that of Richard III., or of patriotic but 
mistaken philosophy like that of Brutus? The hundred and one 
queries concerning the material, moral and intellectual side should 
be answered and proved by the pupil from the text itself, 

Next we come to the study of motives, and all that can be done 
here is to show a few of the more powerful forces in human life. 
Scholars should be taught to hear love of country in the words of 
Henry V. and to observe it in the deeds of Brutus. They can per- 
ceive ambition undermining Macbeth and can see hate overthrow- 
ing Iago. ‘They can descern love in some of its phases—from the 
quick flame of Romeo—to the steady heat of Brutus’ Portia. It 
“sometimes simplifies matters to tell a class to infer a character's 
motives, first, from the opinion of his associates, remembering that 
the latter may be mistaken in their judgment as they were in 
the case of “ honest Iago;” second, from his actions, not overlook- 
ing the fact that the character may intend to delude others as in 
the case of Hamlet; third, from his soliloquies where he reveals his 
inmost motives though, like Brutus, he may endeavor successfully 
to deceive himself. All such possibilities must be considered, their 
value weighed, and the balance struck. It is of little importance 
that the result will vary in different minds. The end sought is not 
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to impress on the scholars’ minds our own version of acharacter; but 
to train them to form an independent opinion. 

After considerable instruction, but only after, the class may be re- 
ferred to books, since the time to receive assistance from others’ 
minds, is when one has exercised his own. Insist that the scholar 
form his own opinion first, then when he reads authorities he will be 
amazed to see how much there was in the character which he did 
not perceive, or perceiving, misunderstood; on the other hand he will 
be encouraged to find that his interpretation frequently agrees with 
that of the critic. This work need not, however, be left until the 
play is finished, but only until after the points have been discussed 
in class. For instance, when the point in the play is reached where 
Polonius dies, topics such as his looks, his character as shown towards 
his children, towards Hamlet, and towards the King, should be as- 
signed to several scholars, and their written criticisms should be read; 
the next day the same subjects should be taken up from the refer- 
ence books, the best of which should be in all high school libraries, 
Mrs. Jameson and Lady Martin are particularly suited to beginners; 
Hudson, Richard Grant White, Hazlitt, and Dowden come next in 
order; while for deeper ethical criticisms there are the German 
authorities Schlegel, Ulrici, Gervinus, and the American, Denton J. 
Snider. The merits of the latter writer are much greater than his 
reputation, and his essays are always suggestive. We should not 
forget Lowell, Emerson, Goethe, and Coleridge. “ Shakespeariana ”’ 
and ‘‘ Poet-Lore” often contain reviews fitted to the needs of scholars, 
and other magazines frequently publish articles on acting and actors. 
All these should be used by the teacher in the class and by the 
scholars outside. ‘To encourage the use of reference books, and to 
restrict aimless reading, it is well to assign four or five topics, every 
two or three weeks, to be looked up—and to require scholars to 
render an account of the books consulted. The topics should be 
arranged in developmental order, and may embrace anything, from 
the sources of Shakespeare’s Plots and the interpretation of the Son- 
nets, tothe Bacon controversy. 

In connection with Hamlet and Macbeth, it is quite possible to 
take up every day, for a few moments, some other play. During the 
twenty weeks the class can read in this way six or seven other works. 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Cymbeline, Othello, The Winter’s 
Tale, and King Lear form a suitable group. The method of read- 
ing’ these plays is very simple; two or three scenes may be assigned 
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for the lesson, and the first ten or fifteen minutes may be devoted to 
the more important features in them. Such questions as, What is 
the story of this scene? What are the lines describing this char- 
acter? What are the circumstances in which he is placed? What 
is his motive? will bring out the essential points. Twelve lessons 
will be a short allowance for the first play, while seven or eight will 
be sufficient for the others. The last recitation may be spent profit- 
ably upon the construction of the play, the scholars’ sketches of the 
characters, and the extracts from reference books. 

The last step is to teach the pupil to arrange and combine his 
ideas, and to express them in writing. To accomplish this result, 
two essays at least are necessary. The first one may consist of a 
comparison between characters alike in disposition or circumstance, 
who may be selected from the plays that scholars have read in class. 
Such subjects as Romeo and Hamlet; Imogen and Desdemona; the 
historic and dramatic Richard III.; Desdemona and Hermione, are 
suitable. ‘The subject should be approved by the teacher and the 
analysis should receive his best criticism. He should make sug- 
gestions as to the proportion, the arrangement and the illustration 
of the parts. He should refer scholars to the needed books; he 
should help them to think, and then to express the thought. After 
the essays, together with the analysis and a list of the books con- 
sulted are handed in, the best ones should be read before the class, 
while remarkably good or bad passages from the others should be 
discussed. Ina word, the analysis and criticism of the scholar’s 
own work should form an important part of the lesson. 

If this work is faithfully done with the first essay, it need not be 
repeated in all its details with the second. Some help must be given; 
subjects should be approved; analyses should be criticised, but the 
minor points should be left to the pupil’s judgment. In these sec- 
ond essays a higher grade of work can fitly be demanded from 
scholars. Comparisons of two characters only should no longer be 
allowed, but groups of general subjects should be chosen, such as 
Shakespeare's Fools, Old Men, Insane People, Villains, Masquer- 
ading Heroines, Children; his use of the Supernatural, as ghosts 
and as fairies, and the moral elements in his plays. These essays 
should present a larger grasp of the subject, and should indicate 
not only a familiarity with several plays, but also a comprehension 
of a type of character. Neither set will be strikingly original, but 
that is not to be expected. Much is accomplished if the pupil is 
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taught to read and to assimilate the opinions of others, to modify 
his own by them, and to express the result in creditable form. 

In sketching briefly this outline for teaching Shakespeare, many 
points necessarily have been omitted. There has been no mention 
of the value of daily quotations by the class. No attention has been 
paid to the literary criticisms of Shakespeare’s style, or to the dis- 
cussion of the many ethical questions suggested by the plays, 
important as both these are. While much has to be slighted in this 
paper, yet there is one point that should be insisted upon. In this 
study a stupid recitation is absolutely inexcusable. It is the teach- 
er’s own fault if he makes no use, or small use, of the large amount 
of material at hand. Let him enliven and enforce his subject with 
pictures; with the variorum editions of the play; with the free use 
of reference books and pamphlets; if there is a song, have it sung; 
if there is a bright little sketch of the play, like T. B. Aldrich’s 
Midnight Fantasy, have it read aloud. Above all things, make the 
study interesting. 

It may not be out of place to mention here an aid to this study 
which may be given outside the class-room. Most High Schools 
have general Rhetorical exercises more or less frequently. Why not 
devote a few minutes to acting a portion of a play? Scholars are 
not critical, and do not demand stage furniture and elaborate dress- 
ing. They are easily pleased, and are stimulated in their reading 
to an astonishing degree by even the poorest representation. The 
selections of Shakespeare which have been found most appropriate 
for such a purpose are, the quarrel scene in Julius Caesar, the 
Trial in the Merchant of Venice, the rioting at Cheapside with 
Falstaff in Henry 1V., Dogberry and his watch, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, and the Trial and Statue scenesin the Winter’s Tale. For 
single speeches there are Cassius’,—‘‘Why, man, he doth bestride the 
narrow world like a Colossus’; Mark Antony’s eulogy of Caesar, 
Katherine’s appeal to Henry VIII., and ‘Othello’s address to the 
Senate. It is easy to fill up the entire hour, by a recitation or two, 
and a portion of some play interspersed with Shakespeare music. 
The. chorus can sing the hunting song in “As You Like It,” while 
there are always girls who can give the Serenade to Sylvia—and 
Ophelia’s and Desdemona’s songs. 

In spite, however, of the best possible efforts in the class-room 
and outside it, the study willend just as the teacher thinks the class 
about ready to do good work. So much remains undone, that the 
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little accomplished appears infinitesimal. So, indeed, it would be, 
if the reading of seven or eight plays were all, but it is not. In 
addition to that the scholars have acquired an ease in reading 
Shakespeare which makes it a pleasure instead of a task, a love for 
the man and his works, and a broader comprehension of life in its 
limitations, its motives, and its aims. 


WON AVATION AND: EXPERIMENT ESSENTIAL IN 
BEDAGOGICAL INQ ULERY. 


E. H. RUSSELL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is generally understood that the core of pedagogical inquiry 
lies in psychology, particularly in the psychology of the growing 
mind. The commonest remark in reference to the qualifications 
necessary for a teacher is that he should have a good knowledge of 
human nature, which is only saying that the mind is the centre of 
the pedagogical system, around which all the rest revolves. There 
are two methods, more or less distinct, of studying the mind; one 
through consciousness, commonly known as the method of introspec- 
tion; the other through the outward manifestations of mental activity, 
or by the method of observation. No one proposes to dispense with 
the first of these methods, for that would clearly be impossible. 
The question is, whether the method of introspection is sufficient,— 
whether it does not require to be supplemented by external observa- 
tion,—whether, indeed, the chief emphasis in pedagogical inquiry 
ought not to be laid upon such observation, as is done in studying 
the natural sciences. 

The end in view, so far as the present discussion is concerned, is 
to consider how teachers, especially young teachers, and students in 
training for the work of teaching, may best gain some accurate 
knowledge of the material on which they are to exercise their art, 
namely, the nature of children, in order to adapt their efforts wisely 
and skilfully,—that is, in harmony with natural laws,—to the proper 
and effective training of the growing powers of the mind. 

“For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 


The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.”’ 
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There are two sides to this question, according to the predispo- 
sition of those who engage in the study of it. Students who lean 
to the metaphysical side of psychology naturally favor introspection, 
and may even consider it entirely sufficient, as a method of study; 
while on the other hand, those who approach the subject from the 
side of science, especially physiology, distrust introspection, and 
place small reliance on the mind’s ability to bring all its operations 
into the sphere of consciousness, It is not to be expected that this 
original and deep-seated difference of view will disappear under 
discussion; the present paper will only recommend that, for peda- 
gogical purposes, observation should receive a part of the attention 
usually given to the method of introspection. 

Let us first call as witnesses a few of those whose researches in 
this field have given them a clear title to be regarded as authorities. 
or experts. 

It would be hard to find a more intelligent and candid psycholo- 
gist, or one more generally known and respected among teachers. 
than James Sully. His position is by no means an extreme or 
partisan one. While holding to the view “that psychology is dis- 
tinctly marked off from the physical or natural sciences as the chief 
of the moral sciences, having to do with the phenomena of the inner 
world, and employing its own method or instrument, namely, intro- 
spection,” Mr. Sully, at the same time recognizes and follows what 
he calls “the modern tendency to supplement the properly psy- 
chological study of mind by the physiological study of its nervous. 
conditions and concomitants.” (‘Outlines of Psychology.” Pre- 
face, pp. V-VI.) 

He confesses that introspection ‘is unable to give us a wide and 
general knowledge of mind;”’ that there is “need of supplementing 
this direct source of knowledge with another and indirect,” namely, 
“the external or objective study of mind.” He goes onto say: 
‘This includes first of all the widest study of the human mind by 
means of its external effects. * “| * ™ In order to’malemnme 
observation comprehensive and fruitful,” Mr. Sully continues, “we 
must be careful to include widely-unlike types of mind, due to 
differences of sex, temperament, and surroundings ; also all stages. 
of mind-growth, and particularly the phenomena of child-life,’” 
(Appendix A. p. 682.) 

This straightforward declaration should have all the more weight, 
as coming from one who is, avowedly, not of the camp of modern 
ultra-physiological psychologists. 
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No psychologist of our time stands higher than Alexander Bain. 
In his essay on “ The Art of Study,” he touches the matter under 
consideration, in these words: ‘In the science of the Human 
Mind, there are general doctrines, contrived to embrace the world 
of mental phenomena : the student may have to begin with these, 
and work upon them exclusively for a time, but in the end, phe- 
nomena must be independently viewed by him in their naked char- 
acter, as exhibited directly in his own mind, and inferentially in the 
minds of those that fall under his observation.” (“ Practical Essays ”’ 
p. 252.) 

The late George Henry Lewes, although less widely known to 
our profession, was as profound a psychologist as either Sully or 
Bain. From his philosophical and suggestive work on “ The Study 
of Psychology,” which, unfortunately, he did not live to complete, 
I quote the following: “If, then, it is indispensable that Psychology 
should formulate the laws of the human mind, and not simply 
Classify the individual states, the feelings and thoughts of others 
must be accessible; and if these are not accessible on their subjec- 
tive side, access must be sought on their objective side. We must 
quit Introspection for Observation. We must study the mind’s 
Operations in its expressions, as we study electrical operations in 
their effects. We must vary our observations of the actions of men 
and animals by experiment, filling up the gaps of observation by 
hypothesis. When the facts are known, and their conditions are 
known, so that experimentally the facts are reproducible, the aim of 
research is reached; the doctrine may then be constructed.” (Op. 
City pr 99:) ? 

In another part of the same work, Lewes speaks of the change 
which a better apprehension of Psychology is bringing about in the 
treatment of insanity and in education. He says, however, that the 
pedagogue has not yet got so far in this advance as the alienist. I 
quote a sentence or two: “The traditional conception of the Mind 
as something different from the activities of the organism, deter- 
mines, implicitly or explicitly, his [the pedagogue’s| method of edu- 
cation. He [the pedagogue] tacitly assumes that all minds are 
specifically, no less than generically, alike, and he therefore teaches 
the same lessons in the same way to all.” (P. 118.) 

However sweeping and unjust this statement may seem as applied 
to the better teaching of the present day, we must probably admit 
that it contains at least a certain measure of Azstorzc truth. 
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The French psychologist, Ribot, in his interesting history of 
English Psychology, expresses at considerable length substanti- 
ally the same view. He says: “One of two things is the case: 
either psychology is limited to interior observations, and these being 
completely individual, it has no longer any scientific character; or 
else it is extended to other men; it searches out laws, it practices 
induction, it reasons, and then it is susceptible of progress; but its 
method is to a great extent objective. Interior observation alone is 
not sufficient for the weakest psychology.” (‘English Psychology,” 
pp. 18-109.) 

“But,” continues Ribot, “in what does this objective method 
consist? In studying psychological facts from the outside, not from 
the inside; in the internal facts which translate them, not in the 
consciousness which gives them birthh * * * * The objective 
method, instead of being personal, like the simple method of reflec- 
tion, lends to facts an impersonal character; it bends before them; it 
moulds its thrones upon the reality.” (Op. cit. p. 25.) 

“Psychology,” I am still quoting Ribot, “as understood in its 
widest sense, embracing all the phenomena of mind in all animals, 
and considering them, not only under their adult form, but in the 
successive phases of their development, offers an almost boundless 
field for research. Hence, it is striking to observe how summary are 
all the hitherto most accredited treatises upon Psychology. If we 
subtract historical digressions, what, in many instances remains? We 
shall be still more impressed by this brevity if we compare psycho- 
logical books with those of naturalists, which are laden with details. 
Whence arises this difference, if not from the method employed? 
The latter collect facts with indefatigable patience; noting excep- 
tions and differences; the former consist only of a vague sketch, 
and some abstract formulas. And yet, has not that principle which 
thinks, feels, acts, and wills, in animated beings, almost infinite 
varieties, which are to be revealed only by the most minute investi- 
gation? Can we believe that a human soul may be described more 
briefly than a plant ?’’ (Op. cit. p. 28.) 

I offer one more quotation from Ribot: “It seems to me that the 
best we can hope for psychology is that it may be entering upon that 
period of apparent disorder and real fecundity, in which every 
question is studied separately, and excavated to its utmost depths. 
A good collection of monographs and memoirs upon special points 
would be perhaps the best service which could now be rendered to 
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psychological studies. No doubt all this is not a science, but with- 
out all this, there is no science. Such a method would possess not 
only the advantage of substituting better tendencies for those which 
actually exist, the study of facts for hypothetical generalizations, it 
would also offer a task within the reach of all. In this work of 
detail, each might share according to his measure and his strength. 
Many who could not be architects might cut stones skilfully enough. 
A hundred workers might perhaps wear themselves out over one 
obscure point. What matter, if a result be obtained ? The science 
will accept their work, and forget their names? It will assume its 
true character—impersonality.” (Op. cit. pp. 32-33.) 

Professor Preyer, author of that remarkable book ‘“ The Mind of 
the Child,” in speaking of the observations which furnished a large 
proportion of the facts recorded in that work, makes the following 
remark, which is pertinent to the present discussion: ‘To observe 
the child every day during the first thousand days of his life, in 
order to trace the development of speech, was possible only through 
self-control, much patience, and great expenditure of time; but such 
observations are necessary, from the physiological, the linguistic, 
and the pedagogic point of view, and nothing can supply their 
place.” (Op. cit. part II, pp. 186-187.) 

Dr. Stanley Hall, who, I need not say, stands in the very front 
rank of American educationalists, in his introduction to the American 
edition of Professor Preyer’s work just cited, says it is a grave mis- 
take for teachers to suppose that a text-book supplies the training 
they need in psychology. ‘All such books I know are far too. 
abstract and schematic, too much devoted to definition, or in some 
cases, even controversy, too common-place and traditional in their 
subject-matter, so as to be sometimes an impediment to the fine 
tact and instinct that, in minds of finest fibre, divine, perhaps un- 
consciously, the needs and individual nature of children. 

“The living, playing, learning child, whose soul heredity has. 
freighted so richly from a past we know not how remote, on whose 
right development all good causes in the world depend, embodies a 
truly elementary psychology. All the fundamental activities are 
found, and the play of each psychic process is so open, simple, inter- 
esting, that it is strange that psychology should be the last of the 
sciences to fall into line in the great Baconian change of base to 
which we owe nearly all the reforms, from Comenius down, which 
distinguish schools of to-day from those of the sixteenth century. 
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It is a striking fact that nearly every great teacher in the history of 
education who has spoken words that have been heeded, has lived 
for years in the closest personal relations to children, and has had 
the sympathy and tact that gropes out, if it cannot see clearly, the 
laws of juvenile development and the lines of childish interests.” 
(Op. cit. part I, pp. XXII-XXIII.) : 

The foregoing witnesses, Sully, Bain, Lewes, Ribot, Preyer, Hall, 
are all men who speak with authority. A larger number might 
easily have been summoned to the stand, whose words would 
simply swell the volume of testimony without adding materially to 
its convincing force. Their views point plainly to two things: first, 
the inadequacy of the method of introspection in psychologic study; 
and secondly, the necessity of observation and experiment, not as 
superseding, but as supplementing, introspection, and giving to the 
study of mind objective reality and completeness. 

Does not Lord Bacon really speak to the same effect when he 
says, “Studies themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience ?”’ 

Perhaps at this point, we might consider our thesis proved; but 
there is a further fact which will bring the proof home to many 
teachers of psychology with the force of personal experience. It is 
the almost universal practice, in teaching this subject, to appeal 
with great frequency, not only to the testimony of the pupil’s own 
consciousness, but also to the language and conduct of men as 
observed in every day affairs, and especially to the sayings and 
doings of children. Reminiscences, anecdotes, popular maxims 
and proverbs, idioms,—in short, all objective expressions of mind 
are sought for and relied on to convince and satisfy the student, 
almost, if not quite, as much as specimens are relied on in the 
natural sciences; and the instructor who is most ready and expert 
in the use of these concrete examples is not only the most lively and 
interesting in the class-room, but also the most lucid and persuasive. 
The facts of observation are confidently offered and instantly 
accepted as of the highest authority. The difficulty is, observed 
facts are apt to range themselves on more than one side of a ques- 
tion, and so to take on a bewildering ambiguity; we grow tired of 
the resulting perplexity and delay, and sometimes are fain to take 
refuge in theories whose completeness brings great relief to all but 
the hardiest and most patient spirits. But, perhaps such repose, 
however grateful, is purchased at too dear a cost. We should 
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beware of the temptation that comes upon us in weak moods of the 
mind, to belittle a great problem for the sake of getting at an easy 
or speedy solution of it. Psychology seems peculiarly beset with 
such temptations. There is indeed perennial fascination in the 
idea of understanding human nature to the core. Who does not 
long for some secret clue to the intricacies of character? - At times 
the door even seems ajar, as when some key, like the doctrine of 
temperaments, or of physiognomy or phrenology, holds out its glit- 
tering, momentary promise of revealing the long-kept secret. Some 
of us are old enough to recall, perhaps with a slight flush of mortifi- 
Cation, the eagerness with which we once hailed the possibilities of 
phrenology, possibilities which our youthful ardor easily translated 
into probabilities or even certainties. What a revelation it seemed ! 
A. few passes of the hand over the surface of the cranium, and you 
could tell off, blind folded, every mental trait, even of a perfect 
stranger, with as much readiness as an educated blind man reads 
with his finger tips the embossed words of his printed page. 

But to-day, like so many other specious arts of reading charac- 
ter, phrenology has withdrawn into the dimmest corners or vanished 
into thin air. 

It has given place to the slower and surer inductive method of 
science whereby Dr. Ferrier and others have been seeking in recent 
years, to ascertain the truth in regard to the localization of cerebral 
functions. 

Is it not possible that we have of late years been too much stirred 
with a kindred hope by the apparent perfection of modern psy- 
chology ? 

When we have mastered the book—with its complete terminology, 
so easily put in tabular form upon the blackboard, so neatly trans- 
ferred to the note-book,—have we, or have we not, found ourselves 
in possession of the coveted solution of the great problem? Or, do 
the old mysteries of character and conduct remain for the most part 
mysteries still ? 

For myself, I confess to a feeling not wholly of satisfaction when 
I contemplate the summary and finished character of the current 
schemes of psychology. There is about them a certain pride of 
system and completeness that breeds distrust, or at least discontent. 
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While I study them, and still more when I put them to practical 
tests, the words of Shakspere keep ringing in my ears,— 


‘* But man, 


Proud man! 
* * * % * 


Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence.” 

Not that I feel competent to mend these systems or replace them 
with better,—far enough from that. But I am bound, nevertheless, 
in frankness, to express a doubt whether we have yet arrived at the 
final psychology. Some years ago, I conceived the project of reduc- 
ing the writings of Shakspere to a sort of psychological system or 
conspectus. You will smile, as I do now myself, at the rashness of 
such an undertaking; but I argued that, since the great poet is con- 
fessedly our most consumate master of the human mind, his delinea- 
tions of its manifold workings, if carefully analyzed, passage by 
passage, and arranged in an order corresponding to our modern 
classification of faculties or activities, (which is believed by so many 
to be accurate and exhaustive,) would serve as a luminous exposition 
and illustration of nearly the entire range of mental phenomena. 
For a long time I studied and pleased myself with this inspiring 
scheme, which grew daily in my thoughts, until it took on almost. 
the magnitude of a revelation. “The third day comes a frost, a 
killing frost!’’ For when I came to grapple with my task at close: 
quarters, I found my little plan of campaign deranged, overwhelmed, 
demolished, by the undreamt-of superabundance, complexity, and 
unmanageableness of the material to be dealt with. The molten 
metal straightway overflowed all my molds, and I had some ado to: 
make my escape to tell the tale of my discomfiture. 

The truth of the matter was, Shakspere had exhibited human 
nature too well, too much like the reality. I had never before: 
come so near being brought face to face with humanity. My psy- 
chology had only made me acquainted, as it were, with a doll’s. 
family of human puppets and their liliputian belongings. Possibly, 
the thing I attempted is still capable of accomplishment, but not, I 
am confident, on the lines of our current psychology. And if we 
cannot thus cope with literature, how shall we attempt the expo- 
sition of that vast complex of which literature is only the mirror ? 

It seems to me that in order to keep pace with the other sciences, 
psychology must prove itself competent to answer from its present. 
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position, ina more explicit and satisfactory manner than hitherto, 
the many practical questions in pedagogy that press for solution, or 
else it must fall back and re-form its line upon the base of well-ascer- 
tained and undisputed facts of external observation ranging over the 
widest fields. It must show more adaptability and greater Capacity 
of growth; it must serve the teacher with a more fruitful and ap- 
plicable body of knowledge. 

There is a further consideration which suggests itself at this 
point. Even supposing that introspection were competent to fur- 
nish a clue to the operations of an adult mind, would that suffice to 
give us an equally clear view of the mental states of children? Are 
there no important differences, bodily and mental, between child- 
hood and maturity? Medical writers have long recognized the dis- 
eases of children as differing so distinctly in character and mode of 
treatment from those of grown people, as to require separate trea- 
tises for their exposition. Is it likely that such differences are char- 
acteristic of disease and not equally characteristic of health ? Dr. 
Eustace Smith, an accepted English authority in this department, 
remarks significantly :—“ Children are not merely little men and 
women in whose bodies disease manifests itself by exactly the same 
tokens that are familiar to us in the case of the adult. They have 
special constitutional peculiarities which give to disease in early life 
a character it does not afterwards retain, and invest the commonest 
forms of illness with strange features which may be a source of 
obscurity and confusion.” (“ Disease in Children”: 1884, pp. 1-2). 

Probably most teachers and parents would be ready to agree that 
the “obscurity and confusion” are not confined to the diseases of 
children. But where do we find any adequate psychology of child- 
hood? And where are we to look for the materials for such a psy- 
chology but to childhood itself, which has been studied, until quite 
recently, so far as it may be said to have been studied at all, chiefly 
through adult introspection? It is difficult to see how a grown 
person can do anything but waste time and delude himself in the 
attempt to learn by introspection the true condition of a child’s mind. 
In what quarter of his inner consciousness should a man look to 
find any feeling that would enable him to appreciate a little girl’s 
passionate fondness for dolls? Or, where, in herself, would a 
woman discover the source of a boy’s love of playing Indian? And 
even if the man and woman were to change places in such a quest 
it would be much the same, for it is difference of age, not of sex, 
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that bars out sympathy between children and grown people. Con- 
sider a little further this play-instinct in children, which fills three- 
fourths of their life,—what do we find in ourselves with which to 
measure its enormous force and urgency? Take, again, the childish 
trait of timidity or bashfulness—have we any present consciousness 
that prepares us to realize even a tenth part of the irresistible sway 
it holds with nearly all children? 

There are many signs that a profound change of method is about 
to take place in this matter. It has indeed already gained consider- 
able headway. Monographs are appearing in many quarters, based 
upon facts of observation. Darwin, Perez, Taine, Hall, Holden and 
many others less widely known have already published notable con- 
tributions; and the pioneer work of Professor Preyer, before men- 
tioned, now accessible to all English students in the excellent trans- 
lation of Mr. Brown, not only enriches pedagogical literature as by 
a great legacy, but furnishes a type and specimen of method which 
will serve asa guide and stimulus to further investigation in the 
same field. 

A recent work, by Dr. George J. Romanes, (vol. XLI. of the 
‘International Scientific Series,”) entitled “ Animal Intelligence,” 
seems to me to suggest something of the sort of treatment that is 
needed, and is possible, in dealing with the psychology of childhood. 
Dr. Romanes has with immense labor, collected a vast store of well- 
authenticated observations or anecdotes concerning the intelligence 
displayed by the lower animals. He has arranged these with scien- 
tific accuracy in a progressive series, beginning even as low in the 
scale as the protozoa, and ascending through all the intermediate 
grades to the monkeys, which stand at the top of the long ladder; 
thus, as he says, ‘‘ passing the animal kingdom in review in order to. 
give a trustworthy account of the grade of psychological develop- 
ment which is presented by each group.” The work is admirably 
done, and the result is not only a very entertaining story-book of 
animals, well-sifted and reliable as to facts, but a most interesting 
and suggestive treatise on comparative psychology, which all teach- 
ers would do well to read. 

And the question arises, as just hinted, why such a method, so. 
purely objective and inductive, and hence so comprehensible and 
interesting, might not be applied, with the necessary modifications, 
to the systematic study of children on an extensive scale? Preyer 
has given a noble lead and inspiration for such an undertaking, 
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but, as he himself says, it “ requires the combined labor of many;” 
and herein lies, in great part, its promise and its attractiveness. The 
teachers of a city or a state might combine like a vast colony of 
bees to help build up the structure we so much need. 

Under the stimulus of these considerations, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Stanley Hall, but for whose generous encouragement and aid 
the work would not have been undertaken, there has been made in 
the Normal School with which I have the honor to be connected, a 
small and tentative beginning in this direction,—a brief account of 
which may perhaps be acceptable to such as are in agreement with 
the views set forth in this paper. 

The end in view has been two-fold, and in order to understand 
and judge of the character of the work, this two-fold aim must be 
borne in mind. 

First, and chiefly, to give such exercise in the observation of 
children as is calculated to bring the observer into close and sympa- 
thetic relations to them, to awaken and cultivate in those who are to 
become teachers, a reverent interest in all the realities and mysteries 
of childhood. 

Secondly, and incidentally, to accumulate a body of well-ascer- 
tained facts that may serve in future to enlarge and rectify our 
knowledge of children and so help to lay the foundations of a more 
adequate and pedagogically useful psychology of childhood. 

The method is very simple, being substantially as follows:— 

Soon after entering the school, students are made acquainted 
with this feature of our work, and very little effort is required to 
give them a new interest in children and their ways; partly no doubt 
from the novelty of the thing, but more because the new comers 
quickly perceive in the school the presence of such an interest. 
They very soon feel the growing enthusiasm which objective study 
is so apt to enkindle in youthful minds, and some of them show 
almost immediately the right apprehension of what is wanted and 
the sure tact that will lead to success. Others of course lack this 
and never make first-rate observers. 

The first real task is to correct the prevailing notion that what is 
desired is the striking or remarkable sayings and doings of preco- 
cious children. It is difficult for beginners to understand that 
only what is common or habitual in ordinary children is of value, 
They can hardly believe at first that newspaper paragraphs about 
children are generally false, and that even if true, they would be of 
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little use. A second point for beginners is to refrain from all reflec- 
tions and comments of their own, to report precisely what they 
observe, no more and no less, with the accuracy of a photograph. 
A third precaution has to be much insisted on,—that of never allow- 
ing the child under observation to know or suspect that he is being 
observed. Another important thing is to record the observation at 
the earliest convenient moment. 

There is a question how far the beginner should be directed to 
look for certain specific things in children. I think our experience 
points towards a general readiness and openness of mind as the 
most favorable condition. Children are pretty wild game and must 
be watched from cover, and approached indirectly. Moreover, 
their activities go in waves and with little regularity, so that an 
observer will generally do best in a waiting and expectant attitude,— 
what sportsmen call “a still hunt.” “The best time to catch fish is 
when they bite” is a homely proverb that applies here. This will 
answer the question sometimes asked, why our students do not go 
about this work with more regularity and system. Such a question 
is natural, but it assumes that a student might almost hold his 
manual of psychology in one hand anda child in the other, and 
verify the teaching of the book, item by item. It needs but little 
experience to show that such a method would work about as well 
with a child as it would with a beaver ora loon. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that a more determinate course than we have pur- 
sued would be better. 

New pupils are told in a general way in what realms or fields 
most of their observations will lie; as for example, the knowledge 
and ignorance displayed by children, their language and gestures, 
curiosity, shyness, vanity, lying, etc.; their likes and dislikes, attach- 
ments, aversions, fancies, caprices; their favorite stories, songs and 
myths, whatever makes them laugh or cry, ideas of the sky, of God, 
of death, etc.; their abilities, as shown in drawing, building, plan- 
ning, and the like; and above all their plays and games, social and 
solitary. No limit is put to the scope of these observations, and no 
question is raised as to their possible utility. 

The next matter is blanks for making the records. These are 
ordinary half-sheets of note-paper, of several different tints, with 
printed headings covering the following items: the date; the observ- 
er’s name, age, and post-office address; the name (or initials) of the 
child observed, its sex, nationality, and age in years and months; 
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and the length of time between making the observation and record- 
ing it. White paper is used for such observations as students make 
themselves; pink for well-attested ones reported by others; yellow 
for reminiscences of their own childhood; green for mention of 
whatever they read on the subject; and chocolate for observations 
_ that extend continuously over a specified period of time. These 
tints help in classifying the reports, and they also require the student 
to reflect upon the precise character of the record he is about to 
make. The number of records expected from each pupil is pur- 
posely left indefinite; it has been found to average not far from two 
a week for the whole course of two years and a half. 

The work of making these observations is not at all compulsory, 
but nearly every pupil engages in it from genuine interest; it is 
indeed the most nearly self-sustaining exercise in the-school. A 
distinct gain in skill is noticed in a majority of students from term 
to term, and during the latter part of a term the proportion of inter- 
esting and valuable papers is greater than during the first part. 

The records as handed in are read by a teacher and classified, 
provisionally, under such rubrics as knowledge, reflection, imagina- 
tion, conscience, feeling, play, etc. Such as are of special interest 
or significance, whether for matter or form, are placed for a few 
days where they can be read by the pupils, and they never fail to 
attract eager readers. 

At times, some particular childish trait will come into promi- 
nence and be observed by many students simultaneously. Some- 
times a question will come up as to whether such or such a thing 
is true of children generally, and there will be in response a 
great number of observations directed to that point. Occasionally 
a student will strike out in some new direction. For instance, 
one tried the effect of smiling pleasantly at every little child she 
passed in the street, and recorded the nature and number of 
responses she got—they were almost all smiles in return. The same 
person tried frowning in a similar way. During the past winter we 
have had an unusual number of observations relating to lying, and 
a good many with reference to vanity. The peculiar chants and 
cries of children, whether in play or in derision, have been reduced 
to musical notation; we have a large number of pictures spontane- 
ously made by children; also a small collection of playthings simi- 
larly produced. 
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The aggregate number of papers up to this time is a little over 
ten thousand, of which I suppose it is safe to say at least one-fifth 
possess some permanent pedagogic value. Our students, in writing 
their graduation theses find it indispensable to refer to these records 
whenever their subjects involve the facts of child-life. 

No psychologic exposition of these papers has yet been made, 
but I have assurance that one of the most competent psychologists 
is ready to direct the work whenever it is thought best to undertake 
it. So high, however, is my own estimate of the value to our pupils 
of the practice of making and recording these observations, that, 
were the whole collection destroyed at this moment, I should still 
regard the time spent in producing them as most wisely and profit- 
ably bestowed. The testimony of graduates, after experience in 
teaching, is to the effect that no feature of their preparatory train- 
ing is found to be more directly beneficial in their every-day work, 
especially in dealing with exceptional children, than the practice 
that has been described. 

The experiment, short and simple, and slight as it has been, has 
forced upon my own mind the conviction that if similar work could 
be carried on more generally, especially in all schools for the train- 
ing of teachers,—not, I repeat, as displacing the systematic study of 
psychology as at present pursued, but as supplementing and enlarg- 
ing itand giving it a more practical turn,—the advantage to stu- 
dents would be great in many ways, and the material thus gathered 
for a better psychology of childhood would before many years attain 
a volume and richness at present well-nigh inconceivable. 


GOOD FORM IN LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


For purposes purely disciplinary and scholastic a pronunciation 
of Latin often called the “Roman” has within a few years come 
widely into use in our schools and colleges. The advantages of 
this pronunciation are wholly confined to the business of instruc- 
tion, and even within these limits are not very great. As a consist- 
ent whole it is far superior to the old so-called “‘ English ’’ method 
formerly éverywhere in use. This however is no advantage what- © 
ever-in learning Latin for literary or historical purposes, and becomes 
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important,—so far as it is important,—only in view of the modern 
tendency to make Latin study pre-eminently a grammatical disci- 
pline. In the later developments of classic teaching phonetics has 
come to play a considerable part; and phonetic laws are violated 
less in daily usage when the Latin is spoken after the “Roman ”’ 
than when it is spoken after the English manner. 

As to that still more modern enterprise in the school utterance of 
Latin which undertakes to give to every vowel a natural quantity, 
whatever utility it may possibly be conceived as having still belongs 
wholly to the pedagogy of phonetics and grammar. No one will 
pretend that Latin acquires a new literary or esthetic significance 
when spoken in the latest style of studious observance of quantity. 

We think these statements offer sufficient concessions to the late 
innovations in Latin pronunciation with regard to the ind of ad- 
vantage they may reasonably claim. It is of course open to each 
teacher, in accordance with his private conceptions of the aim of 
Latin teaching, to magnify the amount of this advantage. 

What we here wish to insist upon is that it betrays a lack of 
respect for the amenities and proprieties of social intercourse,—in 
short that it is in dad form,—to speak Latin words or phrases, out- 
side the class-room, otherwise than in the traditional English man- 
ner. Weare glad to see that one of the little books on etiquette 
now so frequently published in response to a popular demand lays 
down a similar rule. 

Law Latin, medical Latin, ecclesiastical Latin were of course never 
pronounced in the “ Roman” manner; nor is there the least likeli- 
hood that lawyers, doctors and ecclesiastics in our day will adopt 
pedagogic ways of speech. [But there is a very large class of young 
persons “graduating” from schools and colleges who are apt to 
carry with them into social life the conception that the pronuncia- 
tion they have been taught is ¢#e r7gt pronunciation, and that they 
must continue to use it whenever they have occasion to utter a Latin 
word or phrase just as they would try to speak by the dictionary in 
their own language or in French or German. 

Fortunately Latin need not be spoken much in the ordinary inter- 
course of life; and the dest form is to avoid it so far as possible. 
Perhaps one happy result of the recent change of pronunciation in 
the schools is that by erecting a barrier between the elder and the 
younger generations of scholars, the tendency to reminiscent Latin 
quotation in a/umni reunions is checked and the feelirig‘is enforced 
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that the commune vinculum of the learned is no longer the common 
possession of an ancient tongue. 

We wrong our pupils if we allow them to gather from our practice 
that a certain system of Latin pronunciation is che right one, just as 
a certain pronunciation in their own language is right while others 
are wrong. We may know that certain vowels in Latin are long or 
short. To keep this knowledge freshly in our minds we may adopt 
certain modes of utterance devised by ourselves or by other moderns 
for that purpose. But we do not know how the Romans of any age 
in their actual speech made long vowels long and short vowels short. 
We should not suffer ourselves to imagine that we are imitating 
Roman utterances. What we are doing is simply carrying out our 
own devices,—a sort of mnemonic convention to show that we know 
how to pay our homage to quantity. 

Now of course it will be insisted by all teachers, even the most 
zealous in their observance of the niceties of scholarship, that peda- 
gogic devices should not be carried beyond the school-room. The 
professor is pleased to see that his boys know their quantities: they 
can put in the long marks correctly when they write, and they can 
protract and clip sounds by an artificial rule when they speak. This 
is a proper enough phase of intra-parietal scholarship. But outside 
the walls exists a great tradition of Latin pronunciation, to ignore 
which betrays an abysmal lack of savoir faire, a disloyalty to the 
decencies of life, an unfamiliarity with the code of polite intercourse, 
Good form in Latin pronunciation means pronunciation according 
to the ancient custom of English and American scholars. This 
alone is unobtrusive, quiet and gentlemanly: this alone is every- 
where acceptable and intelligible. 


AN EDUCATIONAL SEDATIVE. 


‘A knowledge of French and German may enable the American trader to extend 
his commercial relations and rapidly to gain wealth or the tourist to make a much 
more pleasant trip abroad; but this education only enables him to pass readily from 
one bustling country to another, where he will still find his fellow-traveller snatch- 
ing his hasty meal, reading his damp newspaper, and content to become the con- 
necting link between the rail-car and the telegraph-wire. When studying Latin 
and Greek, we are forced cut of the present, and are obliged to extend our horizon, 
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and, like the near-sighted at sea, attain a more healthy vision. It has a wonder- 
fully calming influence on young America to spend a few years studying those old 
heathen languages, which after two thousand years furnish the whole civilized world 
their models of expression in language, art, and law.” 

We quote the above paragraph from certain advertising matter 
appended to some of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s well selected “ Classics 
for Children.” It expresses a misconception so often entertained 
by educators and so tempting to wrong deductions that it is never 
out of place to warn careless readers against the argument which it 
sets forth. Zeal in defense of the ancient languages is beautiful 
only when it asserts itself with a genuine Hellenic self-restraint and 
when it is so self-reliant as not to need to belittle other interests of 
education in order to make its own point. 

Every observer of educational phenomena is familiar with the 
classical assumption that all other subjects than the ancient classics 
in modern education are utilitarian and have reference to low aims 
in life. The modern languages and the natural sciences especially 
have to bear the brunt of this slander. It would not be difficult 
however to find instances in which it directs itself against modern 
history, political economy, civics and modern literature in general. 

Now so far are we from allowing this slanderous assumption to 
contain the least element of truth, that we assert the direct contrary 
of it. Our point is this: whenever a youth is seen devoting his 
energies to classical studies, not being at the time under school 
duress or striving for an academic prize, he may with almost absolute 
safety be pronounced to have in view a purely materialistic object: 
he is preparing himself to teach these ancient languages for hire and 
salary: he is pursuing a study than which no other has so distinctly 
in view a bread-and-butter aim. Every community contains well- 
to-do persons who devote their disinterested leisure to French, 
German, Italian, some department of science or history, quite with- 
out reference to those pursuits by which they earn their livelihood. 
All persons whose livelihood is guaranteed them by fortune, unless 
they are mentally exceptionally sluggish, have an intellectual em- 
ployment which absorbs their activities to a greater or less extent. 
Now among these occupations of leisure, as one may observe them 
easily in society at large, absolutely none are so rare as the ancient 
languages. 

Manual training itself, as conceived by its wise advocates, even 
book-keeping, as taught in our public schools, are less Janausisch 
than the ancient languages after school days are over. 
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The favorite intellectual recreations of the intellectual class are 
other studies than classical ones in all but the rarest instances. 
Neither the gentleman of leisure nor the lady of leisure resorts to 
books in the ancient languages. The legitimate inference would 
seem to be that classical literature does not satisfy the modern crav- 
ing for an ideal stimulus. No one, broadly speaking, pursues classic 
studies except professors and teachers who are paid for doing so. 
The stigma of interested motives belongs in a peculiar sense to these 
studies. The assumption that we study modern languages from 
ignoble motives equals in unfairness the other assumption that we 
study ancient languages from noble motives. The truth is that 
persons who have reached the years of discretion study the modern 
languages from disinterested motives far oftener than they do the 
ancient ones. } 

The contention of Messrs. Ginn & Co. that the study of the ancient 
languages has a “calming influence” on our youth is probably only 
an unhappy instance of failure of an effort to express something 
quite different from the thought whose expression seems to have 
been achieved. A genuine mental “calming” where, in conse- 
quence of too highly wrought eagerness, an injurious condition of 
excitement prevailed, is of course quite out of the question. It 
never came to our knowledge that Latin schools were calmer than 
English ones. What the authors of the essay from which we quote 
undoubtedly had in mind, but expressed inadequately, was what Mr. 
Wahl describes in telling of the gymnasial youth of Germany. In 
Germany the gymnasial boys are deemed to be of a higher social 
rank than the real school boys. This consciousness of higher social 
position gives them the peculiarly serene and superior demeanor 
that accompanies rank in the old countries. This it must be that 
our authors interpreted as “calming influence,” though it would be 
hard to say where they could have observed illustrations of it in 
this country. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CIM SCAL LAIN VERSUS THE LATIN CLASSICS. 


‘THEODORE C. FOOTE, RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WISCONSIN. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY :— 

At the suggestion and encouragement of a prominent scholar in 
Boston circles, I have undertaken to write a communication on the 
above subject, feeling, I confess, much more interest in the point at 
issue, than ability to present it satisfactorily. But if a few points 
are brought before your readers, in order that others may take up 
the question and handle it better, my object will be accomplished. 
I would first defend classical Latin against the aspersions of those 
who will use the Latin classics only; secondly, show the need of 
easier and more entertaining Latin reading for beginners; and 
thirdly, urge the claims of epistolary Latin. For the purposes of 
the present article, let us consider that to be Classical Latin, which, 
though it belong to the present century, does not violate the 
canons of perfect latinity. In other words, Latin that would, so to 
speak, be acquitted, Cicerone judice. The Latin Classics are the 
authentic works of writers from Cicero to the younger Pliny in- 
clusive. 

There seems to be reason for using the word “versus” in this 
connection, from the fact that there are many who are such sticklers 
for the classics only, that they have not scorn enough for any mod- 
ern Latin. On the other hand, many have emancipated themselves 
from the thraldom of this prejudice, and are ready to acknowledge 
that XIX century scholars can write Latin of which no one need 
be ashamed. But as there exists this divergence of opinion, it will 
be interesting to discover, if we can, what the difference is between 
classical Latin written by modern scholars, and the classics of Cicero, 
We find the constructions are identical. If anyone doubts this, let 
him select passages from ‘De Viris Illustribus,” the constructions 
of which cannot be matched from the classics. We also find the 
meanings of the words to be the same. A good lexicon will put 
this beyond dispute. And finally, in proportion to the scholarship 
the subtle turn of the period is also reproduced. Indeed, we are 
almost led to believe that the only difference is that one was written 
by Cicero and the other was not. Possibly there are persons who 
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are quite satisfied with that kind of reasoning. But for the sake of 
further elucidation let us imagine how such an exquisite story as 
Ruskin’s “ King of the Golden River,” turned into classical Latin, 
would seem to Cicero were he here to see it. What would he think 
about it? Would the constructions grate on his ear? Now we 
know that Cicero was very particular on this point, and he has 
characterized a man who used faulty latinity in no pleasant terms * 
but notwithstanding, if modern’scholarship can impose a forged 
manuscript upon the world as a classic, we have no reason to be 
ashamed of the degree to which accuracy has been carried—and if 
it cannot do this without someone’s detecting the fraud, then we 
have still less reason to doubt the proficiency of our savants. We 
may judge then that the constructions would cause the great orator 
no surprise ; but there are two things that doubtless would do so. 
He certainly could never have seen a simple story handled in that 
way before; and there would be opened to him an appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature, so new and withal so charming, that who: 
can doubt the verdict of the refined and elegant Tullius. 

But this is not all. Our opponents will triumphantly assure us 
that Cicero would turn away in disgust from the post-classical and 
late Latin words he would inevitably find there. They would 
attempt to ingraft all their prejudices into him, and forget that there 
is a wide difference between late Latin, and classical Latin with late 
Latin words. But on looking into Ruskin’s story I am at a loss to 
find five words not having classical equivalents. One expression 
viz. “waistcoat pocket,” certainly comes under this head, and has. 
no classical equivalent, forthe same reason that “ George Washing- 
ton” has none—because he was not old enough at that time:—but. 
there is nothing in this fact at all derogatory to that very useful 
receptacle, which may have been called pochia vestis in later days.. 
But what would Cicero think of it? He would without doubt be 
amazed (considering his usual complacency) that there could exist a. 
word with which he was not familiar; and yet when he understood 
the meaning, would he object to the word? On what ground could he 
do so? He did not hesitate to make words for his own use, aS €) 2) 
moratis. But let us take an instance that does not strain the imagi- 
nation so much, and merely suppose Cicero could have read a letter 
of the younger Pliny, containing the sentence, “‘exprimere verbis. 
non possum’’—not an uncommon one in Pliny, but nowhere to be 
found, I believe, in Cicero’s epistles. Possibly he thought he could 
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express himself, but more likely the phrase had not then become 
common in letters. Would he have been more offended by any 
expression in Ruskin’s story than this? But to take one more 
instance from Pliny. In Bk. VI. Epis. XII. he speaks of the scene 
of his labors as ‘‘arena mea.” To Cicero, the lexicon tells us, these 
words had borne no other meaning than my sand, but how could he 
have objected to the use if he had been familiar with it. Is it not 
classical? I am ready to believe, then, that “Rex Fluminis Aurei”’ 
would not be displeasing to Cicero; and if not, why should we 
object to such atale in classic garb? I know of a certain class, 
now reading Cesar, that would welcome it; for the boys are by no 
means mature enough to appreciatea book that fascinated Napoleon, 
even supposing them to be incipient warriors, which they are not. 

But everyone will feel that some assurance is needed that we are 
not going to be led into medieval Latin. There are three principles 
which seem to cover the entire ground. rst. Words in good classical 
use ought not to be taken in any post classical sense; as, considero 
for extstimo or habeo, 2d. But when any idea did not obtain in the 
days of Cicero, there can be no possible harm in using a later word, 
as, existentia ; or even coining a name (if it be done in some recog- 
nized way) for some modern discovery, as w7s electrica. 3d. Certain 
words may be used with a limitation of meaning not having classical 
precedent, as pensum for lesson. In this case it would be necessary 
to remember two meanings for these words. I would like to ask 
those who would scruple at this, if their accurate appreciation of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and, indeed, the Bible, is injured by a con- 
stant use of words in a different sense from the common one. The 
force of the following passages is even augmented by this very fact: 
“Fly from the press.” “It was my /znt to speak.” “ Must give us 
pause.” “ Our conversation is in heaven.” “Shall not prevent them 
which are asleep,” &c. If we can understand a word in two senses 
in English, we can do the same in Latin. 

But if the sticklers for the classics only, cannot get any enjoy- 
ment from modern classical Latin, even though guarded from de- 
generation by stringent canons, there is another point to present 
which ought to prick deeply if properly applied. They will not, of 
course, allow their pupils to read anything but excerpts from the 
classics, regardless of the fact that many of the isolated sentences 
are, to use a Shakespearean phrase, “sans everything” except 
latinity. Very well; if the pupils can stand it, we can; but how 
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about the Latin prose composition? It is apparent to everyone that, 
the moment pen is put to paper, modern Latin is being written. 
The result may be, and we hope it is, classical Latin, but, that it 
should be the Latin classics, is manifestly absurd. And yet, here 
are these sticklers, who will not let their pupils read “ De Viris 
Illustribus,’”’ actually encouraging them to wrzte Latin themselves ! 
It is monstrous! To read a bad book is demoralizing, but to write 
one is shocking. Consistency demands a change of some kind. 

The second point to be considered is rather the necessity than 
the expediency of something easier and more interesting for our 
children to read than anything we now have. All the classics are 
wellnigh eighteen centuries old. All pre-suppose a knowledge of 
Geography and manners so foreign to our own, that a child is re- 
quired to change his whole environment before he can make sense 
of any of it. This is shown by the absurd meanings he will often 
give to the simplest words. He has not a glimmering of the real 
connection, and is virtually being imposed upon when required to: 
grind out a translation. Who has not seen a child, just learning to 
read English, and possessing as yet a very inadequate vocabulary, 
(for the great difference between colloquial and written English is. 
little appreciated), poring over some book, skipping the unknown 
words, but managing to keep the thread of the story, and in a won- 
derfully short time, learning to read with ease. Now I maintain 
that we need Latin tales that will be read zm spite of their being in 
Latin—stories, profusely illustrated, that are not only modern in 
Geography and manners, but in thought—stories such as are so: 
greedily read in the best juvenile magazines, as interesting as pos- 
sible, and yet in simple classical Latin. They will not succeed in 
teaching the periodic style, but they will force a vocabulary upon 
the unsuspecting youth, and teach him the importance of telling the: 
subject from the object better than a dozen punishments. Then 
and not till then will Latin order become as familiar and grateful 
as English order, and Latin words as graphic, as suggestive, as 
pregnant with meaning as the English itself. With how much more 
zest and real appreciation could we then read and admire together, 
the masterpieces of the Ancients. Latin will never be read as a. 
literature until this end is attained. If not only the Lexicon and 
the Grammar, but the Classical Atlas and Dictionary of Roman 
Antiquities are in constant requisition, we might as well talk of 
reading the Egyptian Hieroglyphics as a literature. I do not wish. 
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to underrate the importance of grammatical research, but in the 
meantime is there not danger that grammarians will be dubbed 
antiquarians, and Latin practically laid on the shelf ? 

But, it may be objected, in the limited number of hours that can 
be given to Latin in America, we cannot afford time for such work. 
What do we study Latin for? If merely to read the classics, then 
let us send for Bohn at once. But if it is to learn a magnificent. 
language, the very use of which is a liberal education, then let us 
make it that our pupils shall be able actually to use the language; 
if they never get to Cesar. The objection of time really has no 
weight; for if the books are interesting enough, they will not be 
left in the desks at school; and when, say in three years, the ability 
has been acquired to read simple Latin without translation, then 
Ceesar can be thoroughly mastered ina month, and Cicero in a 
corresponding period. Considering how soon the eye and ear 
become accustomed toa Latin word and the mind is no longer 
required to translate it, I make my plea for familiarity, with the 
greater earnestness. What can be more desirable than to think in 
Latin; and this will be attained if we can only be emancipated 
from the bondage of obsolete environment until the difficulty of 
new words and new constructions has been mastered. 

The third point to be presented is that of epistolary Latin. As 
has been noticed before, a child’s colloquial English does not require 
a large vocabulary, and whatever writing is done spontaneously is. 
of the simplest possible kind. Notice the letters in the back of 
St. Nicholas and other juvenile papers. This, it seems to me,, 
should be the beginning of Latin prose writing. Models of little 
letters can be furnished by the teacher, and the pupils set to work 
expressing their own thoughts. We should discourage, by all 
means, the false habit of writing in English first and then translat- 
ing. Itis ten times more difficult, and will often lead to despair, 
inasmuch as the simplest English idioms are often the most vexing 
to put into Latin. If the child looks over its Latin vocabulary, 
thoughts will come. Little compositions will prove interesting, if 
something very familiar is chosen to be described, as, a ship, a farmer, 
or well known animals. The teacher can put on the board such a 
vocabulary as the pupil might be éxpected to use—especially the 
new words. This exercise will hardly fail to bring up a subject 
which I shall just touch upon in closing. The Latin written by our 
pupils will have a novel look to any person who has been carefully 
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trained on classical models. It will be the thought of the XIX 
century. If some fluency has been acquired it will contain detailed 
descriptions of natural objects almost entirely lacking classical pre- 
cedent, especially in prose. The Romans seem to have had no 
appreciation of nature, compared with that of our day. Even Virgil, 
the most refined of their poets, must needs imitate Theocritus, and 
produce scarcely one true Bucolic. It was notin them. But it is 
in us, as a part of our very life; and we cannot ignore this fact in 
writing Latin. We must write as we think, if it is to be even worth 
the paper on which it is put. And may I not end, by expressing the 
fervent wish, that our leading Latin scholars would supply us with 
what we so much need in the way of modern Latin; and that they 
would do all in their power to restore epistolary Latin to that com- 
mon use amongst educated men, that will do more than anything 
else to make it a living language. 


Editor of THE ACADEMY :— 

If in your next issue of THE ACADEMy you will publish the fol- 
lowing explanation of the error in the sketch of the life of Thomas 
Hughes prefaced to Ginn & Co.’s “Tom Brown’s School Days”’ 
I shall be much obliged. 


The statement that he (Mr. Hughes) “took the highest mathe- 
matical and classical honors at Oxford, and was also captain of the 
University crew and of the Oxford eleven,” was from an article in 
Harper’s Magazine for December, 1869, by William Blaikie, Esq., 
formerly Secretary of the Harvard Boat Club—an article written 
especially, as Mr. ‘Blaikie himself put it, to correct misstatements in 
English and American papers. The writer says (p. 50): “Oxford 
knew no fitter honor for one of them—one who, in being captain of 
the Varsity crew, and a winning stroke at that, in being captain of 
the University eleven at cricket, and in taking a double first (the 
highest honor in both the mathematical and classical departments), 
has made himself thrice justly famous—than to elect him her umpire 
and representative in this last and most important of her naval bat- 
tles. I need only give his name—Thomas Hughes.”’ 


The above statement having stood unchallenged in Harger’s 
Magazine for twenty years, the writer of the memoir saw no reason 
to doubt its correctness. D. Ea 

(In the June ACADEMY we commented on the incompetence of the 
writer of the sketch referred to, and cited one of his statements as 
an illustration. D. H. M. successfully explains how he came to make 
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this particular mistake, but we do not see that he helps his case as 
far as competency is concerned. Had he been competent to write a 
sketch of Mr. Hughes he would not have been misled, as he very 
evidently was, by so absurd a statement as that which he quotes,— 
Editor of THe AcapeEmy. | 


VOLO WE 


We are glad to give our commendation to a series of blanks that 
have been prepared at Vassar College, having in view the collection 
and tabulation of certain important data regarding domestic service. 
Three schedules are sent out, one for employers, another for em- 
ployés, and a third of a general nature. The blank to be filled 
out by employers calls for the number of employés, the place of 
birth of each and time employed; also, the wages paid and the 
amount and character of the service rendered. In order to ascer- 
tain if possible how far the service is affected by competing forms 
of labor, information is asked concerning the population and leading 
industries of the community. The blank for employés asks for data 
in regard to place of birth and the wages received in domestic ser- 
vice and also in other kinds of employment in which the person may 
have been previously engaged. The third schedule concerns the 
teaching of household employments in public and private schools, 
the woman’s exchange, co-operative housekeeping, etc. 

Those who have undertaken this investigation probably do not 
expect to settle all the perplexing questions connected with house- 
hold service, but we do not see how a reasonable discussion of the 
subject is possible without a knowledge of these and similar facts. 
The statistics to be of value must represent many different localities 
and varying interests. We hope that all readers of THe ACADEMY 
will be willing to co-operate in the work to the extent of filling out 
a set of these blank schedules. They will be sent to any one on 
application to the Department of History, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s “George Washington” we should 
hardly recommend either as a fair biography or as an interesting 
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book. But at the present moment we view it simply from the nar- 
row ground of the English-teacher, and we have to say that we find 
fault with its English. Perhaps the habit of criticizing immature 
composition engenders in the teacher a morbid sensitiveness to 
lapses from grammatical correctness. But we are sure that such 
stumbling-blocks as the following are rarely to be met with in the 
reputable literature of the day. 

Vol. I. p. 107 Mr. Lodge says,—“ The writer of this letter, be it 
said in passing, was the man whom Mr. Weems and others tell us 
was knocked down before his soldiers, and then apologized to his 
assailant.” 

Of course we should attribute this error to careless proof-reading 
did we not come upon the same mistake in Vol. II. p. 318: ‘it is 
interesting to see how this man, whom we are now told was an 
English country gentleman, wrote and felt on this matter in very 
trying times.” 

We hasten to say, after citing these instances of slovenly writing, 
that we believe they are the only ones so conspicuously bad in the 
whole book. Its English, though rarely graceful and easy, is not 
often marred by downright errors. Should we put the book below 
the first rank in our estimate of works specially suited to youthful 
students of history, it would not be chiefly because of its lack of 
exemplariness as a piece of English composition. 


WILLIAM H. RAY. 


William H. Ray, principal of the high school at Hyde Park, IIli- 
nois, died July 30, after a brief illness. He was born in the town of 
Barnet, Vermont, and graduated at Dartmouth College in the class 
of 1877. After teaching several years in New Hampshire, he was. 
called in 1881 to the principalship of the high school at Waukegan, 
Illinois, and two years later to that at Hyde Park. 

During a somewhat extended trip in the west last winter, the 
editor of THE ACADEMY made the acquaintance of many prominent 
high school principals. No man of them all made a stronger impres- 
sion of vigorous personality than Mr. Ray. Versatile, energetic, 
outspoken and aggressive, he had a boyish frankness and don- 
homie that made him very lovable. One felt at once that he was 
a man to trust in every relation of life. Intimacy served only to 
deepen this feeling. 

To his work and success as a teacher there are abundant wit- 
nesses, not only in his own town, but throughout Illinois, where he 
had come to be known as a leader, both in thought and action. 
There was about him little of the conventional school master. In 
his own school personality counted for more than formal method, 
and his personality was of the ideal type. He was so sure of him- 
self and of his pupils that he had no need of the time-honored 
barriers which teachers of weaker power are forced to raise between 
themselves and their scholars. There was with him no parade of 
discipline, but there was every sign of perfect control. 

Outside of the school he was the genial companion, the ready 
helper, the competent man of affairs. Without pretence or pedantry 
he was Satisfied to pass simply for what he was. In him every honest 
man had a friend, every good cause a helper. His activity was cease- 
less and the amount he accomplished beyond belief. But under the 
appearance of vigorous health he carried the. germs of the disease 
that killed him and in the overwork of the past year his strength 
was taxed beyond the point of successful resistance. 

There are not many teachers of the same age whose death would 
leave a gap so wide and so hard to fill as William H. Ray. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.* 


(1) The War of Independence, by John Fiske 

(2) George Washington, an historical biography, by Horace E. Scudder. 
(3) Birds through an Opera Glass, by Florence A. Merriam. 

(4) Up and down the Brooks, by Mary E. Bamford. 


The books above named, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
constitute the beginning of the “Riverside Library for Young 
People,” further issues of which are promised. 

Exactly what to doin school with books for the young has hitherto 
not always been perfectly clear. The so-called ‘“‘ text-books’”’ have 
been wont to usurp pretty nearly all possible opportunity for read- 
ing that teachers could control. Hence it has usually been left to 
parents to provide for their children whatever instructive or enter- 
taining literature these were ever, in the most important formative 
period of their lives, to get. 

One of the most hopeful improvements in education that recent 
years have seen has been the assumption by the school of some 
responsibility for what the young people read in their leisure hours. 
Many a teacher is constantly casting about for suitable books to put 
into the hands of pupils, and any really good book for this purpose 
is sure of wide and grateful recognition. 

The essential conditions of good juvenile literature are, first, that 
it be really interesting and stimulating; secondly, that it be morally 
elevating and in the large sense instructive and important; thirdly, 
that it be exemplary in its language and enforce the teaching in 
composition. 

The four books of the “Riverside Library ” seem to us to meet 
these conditions completely. First we have Mr. Fiske’s story of the 
Revolution,—a subject of perennial interest to youth, treated by 
a writer of the most perfect competence, in whose hands.many topics 
of philosophy and history have already become the themes of fasci- 
nating books. Mr. Fiske speaks to the young people in precisely 
the right key. He says, “‘ When I give lectures to school-boys and 
school-girls, I observe that a reference to causes and effects always 
seems to heighten the interest of the story.” By this utterance he 
shows himself initiated into the penetralia of the pedagogic mystery. 


*Any of these books may be more fully noticed hereafter. 
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By the lower steps of cosmic philosophy and myth-making he has 
reached the insight that qualifies him as teacher, 

The publishers announce very happily that they mean to avoid in 
this “library” the “ childese dialect.” Of all the four writers thus 
far,—though none fall quite into this unlovely manner of speech,— 
Mr. Fiske most completely avoids the “childese dialect,” He 
‘speaks naturally and easily, with no apparent striving for simplicity. 
He engages the attention by plainly elucidating cause and effect, 
looking further for these relations than young people’s books on this 
subject have ever before done. We should say, both of this book 
and of the next in the series, that every school that studies the war 
of independence should possess copies enough of them to enable 
every pupil to read them at least twice. 

Mr. Scudder’s “ Washington ” is a perfectly fit companion to Mr. 
Fiske’s story of the war. A very slight acquaintance with Mr. Scud- 
der’s previous work had led us to look in this venture for a style 
marred by conscious striving for graceful turns of expression. But 
we confess ourselves happily disappointed. His book is thoroughly 
‘commendable to youth even in the eyes of the most critical teacher 
accustomed to warn his pupils against the pretty conceits of the cur- 
rent literature that is not destined to live. 

This little life of Washington in 248 pages comes near to the full 
measure of what a book for the young citizen should be. The great 
Salient and picturesque events of Washington’s life cannot of course 
be recounted in so little space with the fulness that would be needed 
to make absorbingly interesting stories of them. Nor will the older 
classes in high schools who are beginning to study the beginnings 
of constitutional history find much to their purpose in these pages. 
The great lesson to be caught from Mr. Scudder’s book is conveyed 
in the general picture it gives of Washington’s character. For 
pupils of any age this is a lesson of transcendent importance. No 
professedly “moral teaching” can, for effective influence upon 
youth, come near the simple contemplation of the great example of 
‘self-mastery and self-devotion presented in the life of Washington. 

Volumes 3 and 4 of the series, like numbers 1 and 2, deal with 
telated themes. Of all school topics of study it is undoubtedly just 
now history that is enjoying the greatest impetus of interest and 
undergoing the most marked reforms of method. But not very far 
in the rear of history comes natural science with its new claims for 
attention and its insistence upon the minimizing of the text-book 
and the magnifying of direct observation. 
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Wholly in harmony with the best tendencies are the books on birds 
and that on the animal life of the brooks. A powerful juvenile in- 
stinct is known to every parent to show itself in the collecting mania. 
Boys and girls are found amassing vast quantities of post-marks cut 
from envelopes. In this may lie the possibility of certain geograph- 
ical lore. But what shall we say of the boy who notes down the 
numbers of the street-cars in a large city, hoping to get at last the 
solid list, or the numbers of the engines on a railroad, anxious to 
know what each is doing? The small boy has to be indulged in a 
season of uncontrollable bird’s-nesting and egg-collecting. Then 
he is smitten with the charms of taxidermy and for a few months. 
cannot be withheld from shooting, skinning, stuffing, mounting. 

Perhaps it is only girls, or boys already grown to adult manhood, 
that can be induced to content themselves, on their bird-collecting 
outings, with an opera-glass as the instrument with which to bring 
down the game. To the boy a bird in the hand is worth two through 
a spy-glass. His collection must be of tangible and numerable 
things. <A collection of instances of having seen or having heard,— 
a collection of recollections,—a collection of veracious stories to- 
repeat without evidence, may well seem to the eager youth to lack 
an important charm or even to be no collection at all. 

We should say that the youth who is serious and mature enough 
to name the birds without a gun would find in the bird-book of our 
series an excellent guide and a pleasant stimulus to such observa- 
tion. The general reader who is quite innocent of ornithology, if 
he likes such books as those of John Burroughs and C. C. Abbott,— 
as who does not ?—will also find here agreeable reading. 

Neither the book just noticed nor the one on the brooks can be 
commended as guides to scientific study. Such is not their pre- 
tension. ‘They aspire to be interesting per se, by their agreeable 
vivacity of style and the freedom with which they use extrinsic 
ornament and diversion to beguile the way. This applies most 
largely to the fourth book of the series, ‘‘ Up and down the Brooks.’” 
In truth, we cannot agree with its writer that Italian quotation is a 
proper embellishment for a book intended for “ young people.” Nor 
have we quite the patience to meet with liberal regard, when we are 
musing and dredging along the brooks, the dreary old ghosts of the 
classic mythology, of which, at some point in his life, the studious 
man gets a surfeit. Is it possible that one should dwell much: 
among eighteenth-century writers,—is it possible that one should 
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read Boileau and his contemporaries in French, and after that feel 
pleased and cheered to see these names bandied as if they were still 
genuine fragments of speech? Yet we should wrong the writer of 
this most delightful book did we not add that, with a little skipping, 
always to be encouraged in young people with regard to all but the 
greatest classics,—we read her book with keen relish, and shall 
commend it to young persons as a wholesome call to out-door 
researches. Every such good and reasonable summons into the 
open air we deem especially useful for girls, to whom the tempta- 
tions of school life are all in the direction of indoor-plodding over 
books and paper. ‘The presentation of a jar of brook-life, of which 
she should give a fair account, should be accepted from a girl in 
school as equivalent to, say ten recitations. 

It remains only to add of the “Riverside Library for Young 
People” that the books are very neatly printed, in large plain type, 
and are furnished at a very reasonable price. 


The Coming School. By Ellen E. Kenyon. A sequel to ‘‘ The Young Idea” 
by Caroline B. Le Row. New York: Cassell & Co. 


The spirit of this piquant and unconventional little book is shown 
in the dedication. ‘To our soldier teacher of the west, Col. Francis 
W. Parker, and to all my fellow teachers who are striving, under 
the weight of ponderous systems, to win for innocent childhood its 
natural dues, this book is affectionately dedicated.” 

Should there be any rigid conservative who proposes to resist the 
coming changes in our educational plan, he should take Miss 
Kenyon’s “ The Coming School” into the account as a straw that 
shows how the wind blows. The book is a protest against formalism. 
It lacks impressiveness by reason of its over-familiar style and its 
incoherence, But its aim and tendency are wholly good. Weare 
of those who acknowledge without reserve the immense importance, 
in existing educational movements, of the personal influence of Col. 
Parker, our author’s hero. 

We quote one or two of Miss Kenyon’s good things: 

‘‘A reading or number lesson, given for itself alone and separate 
from some object of general study, will be an exception in the com- 
ing school. Number is an element in the consideration of any 
object, and should be treated in the time, place and manner decided 
by the drift of general instruction.” 
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“Special color, form and language lessons, also, will be excep- 
tional. It is a disintegration of knowledge to follow separate lines. 
of study in these several factors in thought. It is like taking a cake 
apart and eating the flour dry, the eggs by themselves, the sugar 
alone, etc. It is not only more appetizing, but more conducive to 
health to take these ingredients as they are combined in the cake.” 

“The school of assumptionists in education is gradually yielding 
before the school of investigators.”’ ) 


Language Exercises. By Robert C. Metcalf and Orville T. Bright. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 


A book intended to guide the primary teacher’s work in compo- 
sition, spelling, literature, and the thousand incidentals of instruction 
in the mother tongue. ‘The book suggests what to do, tells how to. 
do it, and supplies the material for observation, interpretation and 
analysis. 

On general principles it would seem better that each teacher 
should invent and elaborate all such matter as this book furnishes. 
in profusion. The teacher who has originated something can apply 
that better than she can anything she has got from another’s book. 
But teachers are crowded, and but few have the zeal and the quick 
wit to plan and organize work from day to day. ‘The best teacher 
will not need such a book as this, but will learn much from it: the 
feeble teacher will make routine of it, following it mechanically year 
in and year out: the average, conscientious teacher will use it wisely 
and to good issues. We wish it were reasonable to hope that so- 
much good English as the book contains could be ineradicably 
implanted in every pupil sent from grammar schools. The actuak 
achievement is very far short of this consummation. 

We are surprised that the authors find a long o in the second 
syllables of ‘victory’? and “history.” We are sure they do not. 
pronounce these words so. One of them we &zow does not. 


Pages choistes des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon. Edited and annotated by 
A. N. Van Daell. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1889. 


Saint-Simon is the most voluminous of authors. Except in extract 
he is absolutely unapproachable to the ordinary reader. Yet to- 
select from the vast range of his writings just the passages that shall 
both best illustrate the peculiar qualities of the man and best enter- 
tain the American student of French literature and history is far 
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from an easy task. For successful accomplishment of this double 
purpose Dr. Van Daell is pre-eminently qualified. 

Besides somewhat less than 200 pages selected from Saint-Simon, 
in 13 several chapters, we find an introductory selection from Alfred 
Rambaud and two from H. Taine to clear the way somewhat fora 
better appreciation of Saint-Simon’s place in French literature. 
These are eminently interesting. We could wish the editor had 
printed here also an essay or lecture of his own on the same subject. 

The editor’s notes are such as the Academy can unreservedly 
commend. Instead of occasional notes meant to help a reader over 
verbal difficulties and save him recourse to a dictionary, an appendix 
gives in four chapters historical information in mass which puts the 
reader in a situation to understand the bulk of the allusions. All 
this explanatory matter is in French. 


Astronomy for Schools and General Readers. By Isaac Sharpless, Sc. D., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Haverford College, and George Morris 
Panlipey Phy. dy Principal of State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Third 
Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


One- Year Course in German. Adapted to the wants of students in preparatory 
and high schools fitting for the leading colleges. By Oscar Faulhaber, Ph. D., 
Professor of Modern Languages in Phillips Exeter Academy. Second Edition. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888. 


Light Gymnastics. A Guide to Systematic Instruction in Physical Training. For 
use in Schools, Gymnasia, etc. By William G. Anderson, M. D., F. SS. Fully 
Illustrated. New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co., Publishers, 771 Broadway 
and 67 and 69 Ninth St. 1889. 


Worcester’s Academic Dictionary. A new Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, prepared upon the basis of the Latest Edition of the Un- 
abridged Dictionary of Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. Illustrated. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Monographs on Education. Science-teaching in the Schools. An address deliv- 
ered before the American Society of Naturalists. By William North Rice, Profes- 
sor of Geology in Wesleyan University. With appendices. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 1880. 


Der Unterricht in der analytischen Geometrie. Fir Lehrer und zum Selbstun- 
terricht von Dr. Wilhelm Krumme, Direktor der Ober-Realschule zu Braun- 
schweig. Mit 53 Figuren im Text. Braunschweig. Verlag von Otto Salle. 1889, 


Numbers Universalized, an Advanced Algebra. By David M. Sensenig, M. S., 
Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Part first. 
New York, Boston & Chicago: D. Appleton & Company, 1889, 
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A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors. By Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, Professor of English Literature in Wellesley College. Boston, New 
York and Chicago: D.C. Heath & Company. «889. 


Die braune Erica. Novelle von Wilhelm Jensen, with English Notes by E. S. 
Joynes, Professor of Modern Languages in the University of South Carolina. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 1889. 


Onkel und Nichte. A German Study for Sight Translation. By Oscar Faulhaber, 
Ph. D., Teacher of Modern Languages in Phillips Exeter Academy. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 1888. 


Autobiography of Friedrich Frebel. Translated and annotated by Emilie 
Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 
1889. 


Round the World with the Poets. Selected and arranged by Mary Cate Smith 
and Sarah C. Winn. Boston: Charles H. Kilborn, Publisher, 3 Tremont Place. 


Outline of the Course of Instruction in Physics. Given in the Grand Rapids 
High School, by Charles W. Carman, Instructor. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 1889. 


Stepping Stones to Reading. A Primer. By Anna B. Badlam, Rice Training 
School, Boston, Mass. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1888. 
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THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
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Before presenting a method of teaching the Art of English Com- 
Ss three preliminary questions must be answered: 

_ What are the methods of teaching English Composition now 
He ty employed ? 

2, What results are obtained? 

3. What are the difficulties and the needs? 

1. From a study of the curricula of numerous Secondary Schools 
and from somewhat extensive observation, it appears that in many 
such schools little if any composition work is required. Most of the 
curricula include the study of Rhetoric during one or two terms; 
but this generally consists in memorizing and repeating in the class- 
room a set of definitions and illustrations, with perhaps the criticism, 
also memorized, of such errors as have been made by standard 
writers. 

In another class of schools, essays are required at long and 
irregular intervals. The pupil either chooses his own theme at 
random or the same theme is assigned to all. The pupil writes 
without’ ever thinking of the principles laid down in his Grammar 
or Rhetoric; and if he revises at all, it is done hastily and carelessly. 
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Why should he bother himself with “that horrid essay’ any further ? 
Copy it on gilt-edged paper, tie it with a flaming ribbon, and hand 
it in: the teacher will attend to the correction. 

Then this set of carefully prepared articles is divided among the 
long-suffering teachers of the school on some Friday afternoon, and 
each is expected to enliven his time out of school hours during the 
next week in wading through each essay assigned to him, correct- 
ing misspelled words, punctuating, erasing, combining, rewriting 
and turning the whole into as nearly good English as the circum- 
stances admit. 

Then, at some appointed time, these “corrected” essays are 
returned to the writers, who—tear them up or burn them at the first 
opportunity. Now and then, it is true, a pupil, more conscientious 
than the rest, does re-read his production with a languid curiosity as 
to the changes that have been made; but even such a one generally 
takes exception to the changes made in some of his most “ beauti- 
ful” sentences. And as he knows of no reasons for these changes, 
he concludes that it is all nonsense anyway. And perhaps the 
weary, listless air with which the teacher goes through it all, con- 
firms the pupil in this opinion. 

2. What results are obtained by the methods now in use ? 

That the methods heretofore employed have been either quite 
fruitless or altogether too meagre in results, is widely admitted. 
Our pupils have read and memorized many statements adout good 
writing; but the number of those who have learned to avoid even 
the most palpable errors is lamentably small. 

In a recent magazine article we were treated to numerous and — 
astounding specimens of “ English as she is wrote” by the pupils 
in our grammar schools: but a similar treatment of the English 
rendered by the students in our high schools would be no less in- 
structive and hardly less amazing. The last Freshman class in one 
of our representative colleges numbered ninety members, repre- 
senting seventy-one preparatory schools. All but six of the ninety 
held, on entering, diplomas from reputable secondary schools. Over 
forty held Regents “ pass cards” in Rhetoric, and all but nine had 
“satisfactorily completed” a prescribed course in Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Yet, in the first set of college essays required from these 
Freshmen (simple descriptions averaging about five hundred words 
in length) the average number of palpable errors, per writer, was 
thirty-four. Under the term “palpable errors’’ we include only 
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violations of those fundamental principles of form and style in 
which all our ordinary text-books agree. Cases in which usage varies 
were ignored in determining the errors. Yet many of these high 
school and seminary graduates could talk glibly about rhetorical 
figures: they could write “allegories,” and some could even discourse 
profoundly about the “diction” of Chaucer and of Shakespeare. 

3. What are the difficulties and what are the needs ? 

In the first place, we as teachers have too generally forgotten or 
ignored the fact that a// composition is more an art than a scwence. 
We have forgotten that, while this and all arts rest upon certain 
scientific principles, no man can become an artist by merely studying 
those principles. A boy might just exactly as well expect to learn 
to skate or swim skillfully by reading books about those accomplish- 
ments as to expect to learn to write well by merely studying what 
some author has said adout writing. If he would become proficient 
as a skater, he must skate, and skate repeatedly for months ; and if 
he would become at all proficient as a writer, he must wr7¢e, and 
write repeatedly for months—yes, for years. So far our parallelism 
holds; but it fails at one point. In skating, aside from the fancy 
figures, a boy soon learns to recognize and avoid his own blunders. 
Bruises and cuts are severe teachers, but their teachings are well 
heeded. Not so in the art of writing. Here the boy may write and 
write—and he may write very bad English without ever suspecting 
it. He must have some patient, faithful mentor to show him what 
is right and what is wrong and why. 

But right here is where so many, perhaps a large majority, of 
our teachers have either failed to recognize the necessities of the 
case, or have been unable to meet them. It is so much easzer to 
“put a class through” a text-book adout writing than it is continu- 
ally to revise the crude manuscript of tyros! Is it strange that our 
teachers shun the harder and take the easier road? It would zot 
be strange as men and women go; but, be it said to the everlasting 
honor of our teachers, they are not, asarule, working for merely 
selfish ends. Many, very many, of them have entered upon this, 
their life-work with as high and holy a sense of devotion as ever 
inspires the Christian minister. No class of people in this country 
does so much unselfish and unrequited work as is done by our 
teachers. The fact that English Composition is treated too much 
as a science and too little as an art—that the revision of essays is so 
sadly neglected—is generally due, of to the laziness or indifference 
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of the teachers; it is distinctly due to the parsimony and the obtuse- 
ness of school boards. 

Why is it that this work of pointing out his errors to the beginner 
in the art of writing—this correction of compositions—has become 
the bugbear that it is to nearly every American teacher ? It is simply 
because he is almost invariably expected to do this as extra work 
outside of regular school hours. 

Even the most saintly teacher has his natural limitations. If his. 
nerves are to be kept in such a condition that he will not be a posi- 
tive nuisance in the school-room, he must have plenty of time for 
sleep, for eating, for exercise, and some time for recreation. How 
is it now? On Saturdays, when he should be out on the hills inhal- 
ing inspiration and acquiring nervous force for the week to come; or 
in the evening, when he should be brushing the school-room dust off 
his soul by contact with the best literature and the best society, he 
must be wearily droning his way through a pile of dog-eared essays, 
encouraged constantly by the thought that it is labor thrown away. 
For he knows that his labor in revision will very rarely be either 
recognized or appreciated. When school-boards and school-princi- 
pals shall become sufficiently awake to the facts and the needs in the 
case to provide a special teacher for this most important department 
of English Composition; or when, in the smaller schools, some 
teacher, especially qualified for the work, shall be allowed time to do 
the work inside of school hours, then and not before we may hope 
for better results than now appear. 


THE MAIN PROBLEM. 


Given, a well-qualified teacher, whose special work during the 
whole or a part of each school week, shall be to point out to each 
pupil his errors in the art of writing and to show him “the better 
way,” how can the teacher help the pupil to help himself? All will 
doubtless agree with the committee of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association in their report published in the ACADEmy for January, 
’89, when they say : 

‘““There is much reason to fear that the principles of rhetoric 
taught in many schools, never bear in the minds of the pupils any 
definite relation to their own composition. All study of rhetoric 
which is not accompanied by much reading of standard literature 
and much practice in writing, is fruitless. The rhetoric should be 
treated as a reference book for constant use in the preparation and 
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correction of written work rather than as a manual for formal study 
and recitation.” 

And again; ‘Any method is radically wrong that does not com- 
pel the pupil to give to the consideration and correction of his mis- 
takes, an amount of time and effort proportionate to the labor of the 
teacher in discovering and pointing them out.” 

And again; “‘ English composition is to be taught as a progres- 
sive subject, and care must be taken to see that the pupils are con- 
stantly gaining. Mistakes should never be fully corrected upon 
the pupil’s manuscript. It is only necessary to indicate the charac- 
ter of the errors, with an occasional hint as to the method of cor- 
rection. The pupil should never be relieved from the necessity of 
thinking, but his thought should always be so directed as to enable 
him to avoid fruitless effort and a discouraging loss of time.” 

Serious mistakes have been made in this direction, even by teach- 
ers who have had ample time for the work. As well eat each pupil’s 
dinner for him as to do each pupil’s thinking for him. The results 
are similar in both cases—dyspepsia for the teacher and no nutriment 
for the pupil. 

The teacher must tell the pupil that, in a certain line of his manu- 
script, he has violated a certain established and clearly defined 
principle; but when this has been done the pupil must be left to 
correct his own errors by applying, in each case, the principle 
pointed out by the teacher. Of course, the ideal method is for the 
teacher to meet each pupil privately after each essay has been 
written and to point out his errors successively, letting him make his 
own corrections under the eye of the teacher. But this would 
require from half an hour to an hour with each pupil for each suc- 
cessive essay—a course obviously impossible except in the very 
smallest and wealthiest schools. We beg leave, however, to suggest 
a method by which practically the same results may be obtained by 
a single teacher in a large school. It is not a mere theory; it has 
been practically tested for several years, and has produced uniform 
and most satisfactory results. 

Select from the text-books in Grammar and Rhetoric the funda- 
mental, generally accepted principles of spelling, underscoring, 
capitalizing, punctuating, and paragraphing and those for gaining 
Clearness, Force, Precision, Purity, Unity, &c. Ignore fine points 
and disputed cases. Number these principles consecutively in the 
margin of the text-book where they occur, and make a concise 
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alphabetical index of all, appending to each its particular number 
and the number of the text-book page where it is found. This is 
the teacher’s index, for reference in revising the essays. The pupil’s 
index is identical except that the principles are arranged by their 
consecutive numbers and not alphabetically, the page number being 
appended as in the teacher’s index. Both indexes should be plainly 
written on heavy card-board or on paper pasted upon a book-cover 
or on some substantial backing, so’ as to be most convenient and 
durable. 

The pupil’s index would run somewhat as follows: 

1. Leave space between the subject and the subject matter. 

2. Underscore the subject three times to show that it is to be in 
large capitals. 

3. Avoid misspelled words. 

4. Capitalize proper names and adjectives. 

5. Put a period after every abbreviation. 

6. Set off parenthetical words, phrases, and clauses with commas. 

7. Separate the closely connected members of a compound sen- 
tence with a comma. 

8. Place a colon before a formal enumeration of particulars. 

g. Underscore foreign words to show that they are to be printed 
in italics. 

ro. Avoid superfluous paragraphing. 

rr. Avoid ambiguous pronouns. 

12. Keep grammatically connected words together. 

13. Avoid superfluous words. 

14. Use words in the right sense. 

15. Avoid tautology. 

16. Avoid grammatical errors. 

17. Connect sentences smoothly. 

While the list of principles given above is practical so far as it 
goes, it is, of course, incomplete, and is to be taken only as illus- 
trative. Each teacher must make his own list, unless he uses a 
text-book where the principles are already numbered and indexed. 
It will be found that about fifty principles will cover all ordinary 
errors. 

Now require that all the essays shall be written on paper with 
ruled margins and with the regular horizontal ruling so wide as to 
give room for interlining in revision. Require, also, that the out- 
line or frame-work of each essay be constructed beforehand, and 
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given upon the first page of the manuscript. This will do much to 
secure a good arrangement of the subject-matter and to keep the 
essays of nearly an equal length. 

In this day of the world, the ability to write and speak within 
close limits of time and space is so essential that it must be culti- 
vated assiduously. | 

Of course, instruction and drill in the formation of essay outlines 
should precede all essay-writing. 

Now, when a set of essays comes into the teacher’s hands from 
any class, instead of correcting the errors specifically, let him place 
in the margin of each page, on the line where any error is dis- 
covered, the number or numbers of all principles violated in that 
line. Frequently there will be cases which are not really errors, but 
where the diction may be improved by applying a certain principle. 
Mark these as in the case of palpable errors, but enclose the mar- 
ginal number in parentheses, to show that it is not to be counted as 
an error. 

Again, it will sometimes be found that two principles have been 
violated in one word or expression. For example, the use of Joose 
for Jose (a very common error) violates both the principle of good 
spelling and that of distinguishing between words derived from the 
same root. In such a case, write both the numbers in the margin 
and connect them with a line, thus: 3~ 200, counting it as one error 
in determining the total number of errors in the essay. 

The number of errors in each essay should be determined and 
noted at the end. It will be found helpful, also, to append another 
mark, giving the estimated value of the essay in its thought on a 
scale of one hundred. A careful record of these marks should be 
kept by the teacher in parallel columns of an appropriate book, and 
the pupil should be expected steadily to reduce the number of his 
errors in each successive essay. Most of the class will do this ; and 
the record in parallel columns shows to the teacher, at a glance, 
what pupils are in need of special personal attention. . 

When the teacher has thus marked all of a given set of essays, 
let these be returned to the writers, and let. every writer revise his 
own manuscript by applying the principles suggested by the num- 
bers. As his index gives him the text-book page where the prin- 
ciple is stated, he can refer to it readily, and thus see the reason for 
every change made. After a little practice of this kind, both teach- 
er and pupils will become so familiar with the principles by num- 
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ber and index-title as to make reference to the text-books rarely 
necessary. In other words, the pupil will almost unconsciously 
have made the gist of the text-books a part of his permanent 
mental acquirement. All changes made by the pupil should be in 
red ink so that they may be readily seen. It is especially important 
that this work of revising be required as a regular class exercise, 
and not as an extra task outside of school hours. To secure this, 
let the work of revision be assigned in place of a regular text-book 
lesson in Grammar or Rhetoric on some day soon after the essays 
have been returned to the writers. If the class is then pursuing 
neither of these studies, drop some other regular recitation for the 
day after the essays are returned to the writers, and let the time 
regularly given to preparing for such recitation be devoted to re- 
vising the essays. The revision will thus come to be regarded as a 
regular part of school work and not as a “ grind.” 

It will then remain to be seen whether the pupil has correctly ap- 
plied the principles indicated by the marginal numbers. In any but 
the smallest schools, the teacher will not have time to review the 
work in every essay; but this is not necessary. Let each pupil 
bring his revised essay and his index of principles to the appointed 
recitation. Then let the teacher divide the class into pairs, seating 
together, in each case, a better and a poorer writer, and using his 
discretion as to compatibility, &c. Then let each member of every 
pair review carefully his partner’s work, deciding whether he has 
made the proper corrections and calling upon the teacher in case of 
disagreement. | 

Meantime, the teacher can pass about among the pairs, answering 
questions about any marginal suggestions which neither of the pair 
may understand and deciding any disputed points that may arise. 
In this way, during an ordinary recitation period, nearly the same 
results will be obtained as if the teacher were to review every essay 
himself, while the exercise is most profitable and interesting to every 
pupil. 

During this hour of review, also, the teacher may call the attention 
of the entire class to any principle which he finds them generally 
violating, or may give any general suggestions about the kind of 
composition in which they are then engaged. 

-It will be seen that, to secure the best results with this method, 
the text-book work in Rhetoric should be distributed throughout the 
course. The common method of bunching all this work into one or 
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two terms, with recitations every day, is very unwise. It produces 
all the evil results of cramming, and puts both the teacher and the 
pupil at a disadvantage. If any reasonable amount of writing is 
required with the text-book work—and book-work is almost useless 
without writing—the teacher will be over-burdened with articles for 
revision while the pupil must take up his rhetorical principles so 
hastily that he can not digest them well. The development of a 
writer must be gradual, and he must constantly be made to feel the 
close relation between the theory given in his book and the practice 
by his pen. 

In the secondary schools of New York State, from sixty to one 
hundred recitation periods are generally givento Rhetoric and 
English Composition during the course; though in some schools the 
study is conspicuous by its absence. Now, if only one recitation 
period per week were devoted to this study; and if, out of every five 
recitations in English Composition, one period were devoted to 
reviewing the set of essays last revised we should have, in a school 
year of forty weeks, thirty-two periods devoted to text-book work 
and general exercises and eight periods devoted to reviewing the 
essays. This would be requiring eight essays per year, or one every 
five weeks, which is certainly none too many. Moreover, if this 
amount of time—one period per week—were devoted to English 
Composition during every term of the three or four years school 
course, we should still be giving /ess “¢me to our own tongue than is 
now given to Latin. That the method outlined above is thoroughly 
practical and fruitful will, we believe, be seen from the following 
table. This table shows the average number of errors per writer 
found in each of four successive sets of essays from two different 
classes. The first class numbered sixty-five members; the second 
ninety members. 


Av. No. of errors in 


each essay of the Av. No. in the Av. No. in the Av. No, in the 
ist Set. 2d Set. 3d Set. 4th Set. 
Feu Classi o~ 48 28 24 18 
ad) Class... 34 22 19 16 


Although certain members of each class .did not make steady 
progress, the number of errors in the fourth essay of every writer 
was almost invariably much lower than that in the first; while, as 
the table shows, there was a steady reduction tn the average number of 
errors for the entire class in each case. 

By extending the class work over the whole course, making the 
recitations less frequent, and calling for the essays at regular inter- 
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vals, the bug-bear of revision becomes to the teacher a very mild 
monster. The secret of doing such work easily is much the same as 
the secret of happy living. If we may paraphrase Holy Writ, ‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day are the essays thereof.’ Set aside from one to 
two hours of every school day for essay criticism, and let no other 
work interfere. If you find that you are to receive one thousand 
articles during the school year of forty weeks, that will be only five 
a school day; and, with proper attention to variety in selecting the 
subjects and proper suggestions in the class-room before each set of 
essays is written, the labor of this hour will be found not so tire- 
some as might be supposed. It is but a small part of just such 
work as is done by our newspaper men during many hours of every 
day in the year, and we hear little groaning from them. After 
handling several thousand essays in this way at the average rate of 
five a day, during the last few years, the writer is free to confess 
that he has no dread of the revision hour. With essays averaging 
seven hundred words in length, the average number thus revised 
has been four per hour. 

And this leads us to speak further of the method of assigning 
essay subjects. ‘Two methods are common, and both are bad. One 
is to permit every member of the class to choose for himself. The 
result is that he either plagiarizes or else he presents a set of dreary 
platitudes on some such over-broad expository theme as Music, 
Pride, Selfishness Ambition, Education, “The Greatness of our 
Country,” &c., all the while blissfully unconscious that he is of pre- 
senting profound original thought—or original thought of any kind. 
Or perhaps he drops into theology, and discusses the attributes of 
the Divine Being. Since the writer began this article, he has 
received, as judge, a set of four prize essays from the academic 
department of a representative New York School. The subjects, 
which speak for themselves, are as follows: Memory, Drifting, 
Jack and Jill, Does Death End All? An actual test, based upon a 
large number of printed high-school rhetorical programmes, shows 
that over go per cent of the themes are of this indefinite character. 
It may fairly be questioned whether exposition—the most difficult 
form of composition—should ever be attempted by any student 
before his Senior year in College, if even then. Yet this is the 
form almost invariably adopted by the tyro when left to his own 
choice. 
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The other common method is to assign to the entire class the 
same particular theme. This results in a squabble over the encyclo- 
pedias and other available books of reference, in more or less 
borrowing by one pupil from another, and in a dreary sameness 
that will give mental dyspepsia to the most buoyant-minded teacher, 
if he revises the entire set of essays conscientiously. 

But there is a golden mean between these extremes. Four kinds 
of composition are thoroughly practicable for the pupils in our 
secondary schools, namely; Description, Narration, Paraphrasing 
from standard verse to prose, and Argumentation. 

Suppose them to be taken up in the order given. Let the class 
be asked each to present a description of some material object or 
collection of objects that he has personally seen,—such as a public 
building, a body of water, a village, &c. And before he begins, call 
his attention, by text-book references or notes, to the different 
means of gaining vividness in a description. Encourage the choice 
of simple subjects. One of the best in a recent set of descriptive 
essays portrayed a pear tree and one of the weakest portrayed (?) 
Niagara. Then let him present a narrative of some personal expe- 
rience, drawing upon his imagination as much as he pleases to give 
it interest. As before, precede the writing by suggestions for gain- 
ing suspense—for arranging his incidents to an unforseen climax. 
Then, after revising and returning the first essay—the description— 
let each try another description, endeavoring to avoid the defects 
that were pointed out in the first and to imitate the merits of those 
best descriptions of the set, which have meantime been read as 
models before the class. 

Proceed in the same way with the other kinds of composition, 
giving suggestions beforehand for securing an elegant paraphrase, 
or aclear, fair, and logical argument, and repeating each kind of 
composition once or more. Each form of composition repeated 
twice would give twelve essays—more than are ordinarily written 
during a high-school course, and five essays of each kind would give 
an essay, regularly, once in six weeks during a course of three years. 

The degree of interest that may be aroused in class by this 
method will be surprising to a teacher who has pursued either of 
the old methods of assigning subjects; while his own work in 
revising will be transformed from drudgery into a not unpleasant 
mental exercise. Summarizing, then, we note the following answers 
to our main problem ; 
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1. Assign themes by the general kinds of composition, excluding 
exposition. 

2. Require a careful outline as a preliminary to each essay. 

3. Indicate all errors by marginal numbers referring to the prin- 
ciples violated, leaving the writer to apply the principles for himself. 

4. Let the pupils review each other’s revised manuscripts under 
the general supervision of the teacher. 


A SECOND PROBLEM, 


Given, a pupil who has had a thorough drill in the principles and 
practice of what we may call negative Rhetoric—that is, one who 
has learned to avoid, in his essays, the more common and serious 
errors—by what method can he take up the various master pieces of 
the great prose writers so as to enlarge his own vocabulary and to 
incorporate into his own style those subtile qualities and beauties 
which evade accurate definition and can not be acquired by ordinary 
text-book methods? During the past fifteen years, very much has 
been said and written about the desirability of studying “the style” 
of the great writers. The principal result of this demand has been 
the production, by various publishing houses, of a large number of 
“‘annotated editions for school use.’”’ Of these the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Committee, in their report already referred to (ACADEMY 
for January, ’89) forcibly say :—‘‘These books are attractive, and 
present a large mass of information in a very convenient form, but, 
nevertheless, their inevitable tendency is to foster methods which 
consume the recitation hour in a minutely critical examination of a 
very limited portion of the text, and give the pupils the impression 
that the purpose of the study of literatnre is to analyze and dissect, 
rather than to appreciate and enjoy.” 

Again: “The result is that the notes receive more attention than 
the text, and the recitation hour is wasted with questions and answers 
that afford no valuable training in the use of language, and that 
frequently involve subject matter bearing little relation in the mind 
of the pupil to the thought of the author.” 

And again: “It is a pedagogical crime to make a pupil look up 
carefully historical and biographical allusions which must stand in 
his memory as isolated facts, bearing no relation whatever to his 
acquired knowledge.” 

And finally: “Our analytical questioning never serves to deepen 
the impression made upon the heart of a young person by a strong 
and beautiful passage.” 
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Through one or more of these books the pupil solemnly wades, 
under the direction of the teacher, memorizing the “ notes,” perhaps 
looking up the historical references, naming some of the rhetorical 
figures, and listening to profound discussions and analyses of the 
author’s “treatment ” of his theme. 

That some benefit is derived from this method, no one doubts. 
But are the results generally obtained commensurate with the 
time and the mental effort expended? All are agreed that this is an 
important part of a course in English, but how shall we proceed ? 
Give to an ordinary boy, in his third year at the high school, one of 
Macaulay's essays and ask him to read it carefully and to give you 
his impressions of the style. What canhedo? He may discover 
certain mechanical peculiarities, such as the general length of the 
sentences etc., but in most respects, it is alla blank to him. He 
doesn’t know where to begin. ; 

The problem is a most difficult one. It is, how to render tangible 
an intangible subject. So far as we are aware, the only writer of note 
who has contributed in a material way to the solution of this 
problem is Professor Minto, in his ‘‘ English Prose Literature.’ Of 
this work Professor Corson of Cornell speaks in hardly too high 
terms when he says:‘‘ Without going outside of this book, an earnest 

student could get a knowledge of English prose styles, based on the 
~ soundest principles of criticism, such as he could not get in any 
twenty volumes which I know of.” 

And yet, for the pupils in our secondary schools and even for the 
lower College classes, Professor Minto’s work is too abtruse and too 
comprehensive. The young student becomes lost in the multitude 
of points illustrated, especially in the first and better half of the 
book. 

The method which we offer as at least a partial solution of our 
second problem is partly derived from Minto and partly the result 
of ten years of experimenting in search of a solution. While the 
results obtained are less tangible than those obtained from the 
methods suggested as a solution to the first problem, and while they 
are not all that could be desired, they have still been very clearly 
perceptible. They have appeared in the improved style of the 
pupil’s diction and in what is quite as important, the creation of a 
decided taste for the master pieces of our prose, especially the works 
of the great essayists. In comparison with the results obtained by 
means of mere verbal criticism, after the manner of the “ annotated 
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editions,” or by the use of the advanced text-books in Rhetoric, the 
results are very much greater and more encouraging. 

Let each member of the class be provided with a set of well- 
selected, complete essays or works by the great prose writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Perhaps the best of these collections is 
found in the three elegant volumes published by the Putnams under 
the title of ‘‘ English Prose Masterpieces.”” As these volumes con- 
tain twenty-one complete essays by as many different writers of 
acknowledged excellence, the cost per essay is not large. We find 
them most practicable because every essay is short enough to be 
read easily in an hour. Next to these, the most practicable are, 
perhaps, volumes selected from the “ National Library,” published 
by Cassell & Co., and edited by Henry Morley. Each volume con- 
tains one or more complete work by a standard author; and while 
the “ Library” is confined, so far, strictly to British Authors, and 
few of those very modern, yet the price is within the reach of the 
poorest pupil. And although an entire volume cannot be read in 
preparation for each recitation, the teacher can easily select repre- 
sentative pages and announce them beforehand. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ‘‘American Prose” also meets the 
need admirably. 

The other cheap “ Libraries’”’ such as those of Lovell and the 
Harpers, “ The Riverside Literature Series” and the ‘* Modern 
Classics”? of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and the “ Classics for Child- 
ren” of Ginn & Co., are all more or less available and suitable for 
our method. 

Now let every member of the class copy, on a sheet of heavy 
paper not larger than his volumes of selections, the following ques- 
tions with the appended numbers— 

1. Ls the author’s vocabulary large? Underscore all words in the 
essay which you are conscious never to have used in your own com- 
positions, especially those that are short and forcible. (If there is 
time let the pupil also write out, beforehand or in class, original 
sentences containing the words in question rightly used. By the 
law of association, a word once used by a writer becomes, almost 
without further effort, a part of his own vocabulary, and thus a 
great gain is made.) 

2, Does he violate Purity by coined words, foreign tdioms, grammati- 
cal errors, &c.? 
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3. Ls he precise? Note those words, if any, on each page which 
illustrate especially accurate or delicate usage and also any words 
that are used in a loose sense. Not more than three or four cases 
of marked delicacy will ordinarily be found on each page, 

4. What ts his predominant rhetorical figure ? 

5. dre his sentences and paragraphs senerally periodic (suspended ) 
or the reverse ? 

6. Ls he pointed? That is, does he make general use of antithesis, 
balance, epigram, &c.? 

7. What proportion of Anglo Saxon words does he use? Count the 
entire number of words on an ordinary page, for a denominator; 
count the number of words not evidently derived from Latin 
or Greek, for a numerator, and reduce the fraction. Although 
words of Romance origin are ignored, the result obtained is ap- 
proximate and the practice is no less helpful. 

8. Ls he smooth? That is, is he careful to make his transitions 
smooth between paragraphs and between sentences by using intro- 
ductory conjunctions and phrases, inversions, relatives, &c.? 

9. Are rythmical passages numerous tn the essay ? 

10. Ls his style simple? That is, does he use conversational words 
and constructions. 

11. Which ts the more striking quality of the essay, grace or force? 

This list might be enlarged so as to include such points as allitera- 
tion, the use of summaries, &c.; but eleven general points are about 
as many as will be found practicable in an ordinary recitation 
period. Moreover, instead of enlarging the list of general questions, 
it will be better for the teacher to suggest, in assigning each lesson, 
certain characteristics belonging particularly to the author to be 
considered, and to number these 12, 13, &c., in each case. 

In preparing a lesson, let the pupil first learn, from his text-book 
in English Literature or from some other reference book, the most 
important facts about the author. Who is he? About when did he 
write? What has he written of most importance? &c.. Then let 
him read the essay carefully, underscoring illustrations of the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd points as already suggested. 

As he reads let him also place in the margin of his book of selec- 
tions, opposite to a word or sentence illustrating the answer to any 
one of the eleven or more questions, the figure corresponding to the 
number of that question, In case the answer‘is negative, let him 
indicate this by placing a minus sign before the figure. For ex- 
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ample, in answer to the #/¢# question, given above, a well suspended 
sentence would be marked 5 in the margin, and a decidedly loose 
sentence would be marked —5. 

Suppose that the author under discussion for the day is Charles 
Lamb. The members of the class, having each read and marked 
one essay in this way, bring their marked books to the class-room. 
The hour is then spent in repeating some of the memorized pas- 
sages, comparing illustrations of each of the eleven or more points, 
correcting mistaken conceptions, pointing out beauties perhaps un- 
seen by any pupil, and especially in answering the many questions 
that will arise. For it is one of the great merits of this method that 
it secures what every real teacher wishes—intelligent questioning 
and thirst on the part of the pupil. In fact, the pertinent questions 
will be so numerous that tact will be required to cover fairly each 
of the points during the recitation period. As will be seen, the 
method pre-supposes that a different author be taken up at each 
successive recitation. Where there is time, however, and especially 
with younger pupils, it will be wise to divide the work on each 
author between two or more recitations. 

At the close of the term the pupil’s work is estimated by the full- 
ness and accuracy of the marginal numbering in his book of selec- 
tions. 

By this method the ordinary teacher may stimulate an interest in 
the study and use of elegant English that will be both surprising 
and refreshing. 


ENGLISH LITERATOCRE IN SECONDAKY SCHOGs. 


WALTER C. BRONSON, BUTLER ACADEMY, BUTLER, MO. 


A good deal of superficial talk about “methods”’ is afloat now-a- 
days upon educational seas. Many teachers, I fear, think of a 
method as a magical device for manufacturing mind by wholesale. 
Discussion of methods is of course helpful, but let us never lose 
sight of the great fundamental truth that back of all methods must 
be the free play of the teacher’s individuality upon the minds of his 
pupils. The following, therefore, are not meant for cast-iron rules 
of procedure, but are simply elastic principles, the application of 
which must vary with circumstances. 
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Methods, furthermore, are but ways of reaching anend. They 
will, consequently, vary with the ends sought. A brief statement of 
what I conceive to be the true aim in the teaching of literature will 
therefore properly come first. 

It is my growing conviction that the great mission of English lit- 
erature in secondary schools is to infuse a little of what Matthew 
Arnold calls “sweetness and light” into the scholar’s life. Every 
thoughtful student of our educational system must be painfully im- 
pressed with the woful dryness of the average school course. ues 
Puritan is still strong within us. We drive at intellect, and let 
beauty shift for itself. We store the student’s mind with fact after 
fact, rule after rule, principle after principle. We make him learn 
the number of counties in his native State, why dividing the denom- 
inator multiplies the fraction, the causes of the downfall of nations, 
with a host of like things which, however valuable in their place, 
yet leave the soul as ignorant as before of all that makes life sweet 
and joyous and beautiful. We are turning out graduates by the 
thousand every year who stand well up in their classes, but whose 
souls are as dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage, as lean as 
a beanpole, as barren as a tin roof. 

I am not speaking against memory work in particular. My criti- 
cism is that we cultivate too exclusively the intellectual nature, in- 
cluding reason as well as memory, while we suffer the aesthetic 
nature to lie comparatively dormant. The memory may be retentive, 
the reason strong, and yet the sense for beauty be dull, and the im- 
agination sluggish. Angularity is our national failing. Yet we 
keep on sharpening the angles, and call it education. 

I would not be understood as underrating intellectuality. It 
should form the frame work of life. Without it man becomes a flabby 
mass of sentimentalities—an esthetic or religious jelly-fish. But 
on the other hand, how many intellectual skeletons do we meet, 
rattling their dry bones in our faces, all unconscious of their osseity, 
and crying out to be clothed upon with the graces of life? Beauty 
must supplement knowledge, or our lives are lean. 

English literature, rightly taught, is the most available channel 
through which this needed influence may flow into our national life, 
Music and art work powerfully in the same direction, though along 
narrower lines; but their careful study is practically beyond the reach _ 
of many schools. Literature already has foothold everywhere, and 
needs only right development to do a mighty work. 
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In clos@connection with the above result, or rather as part and 
parcel of jt, but deserving especial note because of their impor- 
tance, are two other results from the right kind of literary study :— 
r. An acquaintance with the noble truths of literature; 2. ‘The culti- 
vation of style. A%sthetics divorced from morality are as inartistic 
as they are baleful. It is the glory.of our literature that its great 
masters are powerful preachers and teachers, the more powerful be- 
cause they are clothed in the raiment af Beauty. The highest skill 
in writing can never be taught from without. Noble style is a stream 
flowing from a fountain of beauty and good taste within the soul ; 
let the fountain be dry, and your two-penny rules of rhetoric are 
but stony banks mocking an empty channel. 

It is idle to argue that this moral zstheticism should be imbibed 
in the home. The stubborn fact remains that, outside of literary 
centres, it is zof imbibed in four homes out of every five. Most 
scholars’ sense for beauty must be developed at school if it is to be 
developed at all. Teachers in village high schools and country 
academies ought especially to bear this fact in mind. Students 
come to thém every year from homes where the sweetening influence 
of good books, good pictures, and good music is utterly lacking as 
an element in daily life. Are you content to teach them literature 
in such fashion that they will return to the family roof with souls as 
angular and lean as when they left it? It lies with the teachers of 
this country to bring a new beauty and joy into the lives of our 
farming communities. | 

The method in its general outlines flows naturally from the end: 

I. First and foremost, teach the literature itself, not biography or 
criticism. 

This is so obvious that to dwell upon it would be unpardonable 
did not the opposite practice still prevail to an amazing extent. 
Dates, titles of works, what so and so has said about the author— 
these are the things you will find the student of literature learning 
and reciting in a vast number of our secondary schools to-day. 
Desire to “ get a recitation out of the class” is often at the root of 
the evil. A class with well-trained memories will recite so glibly 
the facts set down in the text-book, while they usually make such 
uphill work at first with the study of the literature itself, that the 
teacher is strongly tempted to adopt the easier and superficial course. 
. If smart recitations are the supreme end in education, this is well; 
but if the prime purpose in literary study is to enrich the soul by 
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steeping it in a noble literature, we must evidently set to work in 
far different fashion. Learning facts about authors will of itself 
bring no more literary culture than learning chemical formule. It 
seems almost incredible that so many teachers fail to realize this. 
A partial explanation may be found in the fact that to the teacher’s 
mind the life of an author brings back his literary atmosphere along 
with it, and he forgets that in the student’s mind, with no reading 
back of his memorizing, the external facts must stand out in dreary 
isolation. Yet it is these husks that the pupil is set to chewing. 

Many teachers will here spring forward with the assertion, “ We 
do teach the literature itself. Our manual is full of extracts illustra- 
ting the style of every author.” This leads up to my second point. 

II. As far as possible, read whole works instead of extracts. 

There are two good reasons for this: 

1. Extracts do not interest the average student. 

The poem or prose article, if it is true literature, is a unity, with 
beginning, middle, and end. Destroy the unity, and half the charm 
is gone. The beauty of isolated extracts is not enough to rivet the 
attention of the young student; he requires the setting device by 
the cunning hand of the artist. 

Take for instance that passage of Milton’s beginning, ‘“ Now 
came still evening on.” Peerless in still beauty as the passage is, it 
will not appeal very powerfully to the inexperienced reader if thrust 
upon him abruptly. He should first have flown upon Milton’s 
mighty pinions up from the black pit of hell to the cool dews of 
Paradise; he should have entered, through the poet’s glorifying 
imagination, into the transcendent beauties of that first garden and 
the spotless loves of that first pair; then, in the still hush of evening, 
while bird and beast slink to rest, and the innocent lovers, hand in 
hand, seek their rose-strewn bower, the wondrous beauty of the lines 
will steal upon him, flooding his soul with quiet rapture as the moon 
flooded Paradise with silver light. The passage is indeed a gem; 
but for that reason it needs a setting, and such a setting as only the 
hand of Milton could frame. No editor’s note in fine print, stuck 
at the head of the extract, willdo. The bald statement that “ the 
following describes a scene in Paradise” will never carry the reader 
thither. The poet himself must transport him to that enchanted 
realm, or he will stay at home. 

If this be true of a passage thus magnificent in itself, with how much 
more force does the rule apply to extracts of less intrinsic merit and 
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still more dependent upon the context? Let the teacher who feeds 
his class upon this sort of literary sausage, and wonders their appe- 
tites are so dainty, try the diet himself for awhile. Here, again, he 
must beware of transferring his own mental association to another 
mind. To the teacher the extract may bring back the context, and 
he will enjoy it to the full; but let him remember that the student 
has nothing but the isolated extract to chew upon. 

2. Extracts give no adequate idea of the author. 

This is ludicrously apparent in the case of such writers as Shakes- 
peare and Milton. Give any conception of Shakespeare by a few 
extracts? As well represent the ocean bya pint-bottle of sea-water. 
‘T’he chances are a hundred to one that the student who knows 
Shakespeare by extracts alone will think of him as the writer of 
sundry more or less heavy and unintelligible passages which it is 
the duty of cultured people to try to like. What can he know of the 
lightsome grace and outdoor buoyancy of “As You Like It,” the 
rich-souled melancholy of ‘“ Hamlet,” the horror of great darkness 
in “Othello” and “ Macbeth ” ? 

The same is true, in varying degrees, of all authors. The subtile 
something which we call an author's atmosphere, and which is his 
most distinctive mark, is not easily felt in extracts. Keats’ “Eve of 
St. Agnes,” read from beginning to end, will give a better idea of 
the poet's peculiar genius than a dozen extracts from “ Endymion” 
and “ Hyperion.” Let the pupil float through the dreamy richness 
of the poem as a whole, and he cannot but feel the intensely sensu- 
ous, non-moral hungering and thirsting after beauty which is the 
innermost essence of the poetry of Keats. The experienced critic 
may indeed discern an author’s peculiar genius in a short extract, as 
Agassiz could reconstruct the whole skeleton from a single bone; but 
to expect this of the tyro in literature is absurd. 

Ten years ago the teacher who fed his classes upon biography 
alone, or upon biography and extracts, might plead the difficulty of 
getting the literature itself ; but that excuse is now swept away by 
the cheap publications of Alden, Cassell, Lovell and others. For 
curiosity’s sake I have run up a specimen list. Let us suppose the 
teacher places in the hand of each student the following: Mande- 
ville’s Travels ; Chaucer’s Grisilde; More’s Utopia; Spenser’s 
Redcross Knight and the Dragon (Fairie Queene, Book I., Cantos 
XI, and XII.); Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Cesar, and Macbeth ; Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour ; 
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Bacon’s Essays; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Paradise Lost; Dryden’s Poems; Pope’s Essay on Man ; Swift's 
Battle of the Books; Spectator Essays (Roger DeCoverly and the 
Spectator Club); Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Traveller, and Vicar 
of Wakefield ; Johnson’s Rasselas; Sheridan’s School for Scandal 
and The Rivals; Cowper’s John Gilpin, To My Mother’s Picture, 
etc.; Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night, and nearly all his most cele- 
brated short poems; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; Scott’s Mar- 
mion ; DeQuincey on Conversation ; Byron’s Mazeppa, and Childe 
Harold ; Shelley’s Sensitive Plant, The Cloud, Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty, To-Night, To a Sky-Lark, etc.; Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes, 
Odes to a Nightingale and Grecian Urn, etc.; Lamb’s Essays (first 
series); Macaulay’s Milton; Carlyle’s Hero as King and as Poet ; 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. What will be the cost to each student? 
Exactly $1.94. There are, indeed, gaps in the list; but the teacher 
who soaks all the abgve classics into his pupils’ souls will do a glori- 
ous work. Wordsworth and Tennyson, the most serious omissions, 
may be had in the red-line edition at trifling cost. 

It is of course desirable to read many works not in the above list; 
but there is no excuse for not doing that much. Long works, like 
the Fairie Queene or Paradise Lost, of course need not be read 
éntire. Portions can be found which are interesting unities by them- 
selves. The point is, to get the student to take a good, deep 
draught of the divine liquor instead of gingerly sipping it and talk- 
ing about the time and circumstances of its vintage. He need not 
drain the cup. Give him one good drink, and he will want another. 

The above method will necessarily limit the study to compara- 
tively few authors, unless more time than usual can be devoted to 
literature. And this is well. Introduce the pupil first of all to the 
great masters in our literature. Better a loving acquaintance with 
a score of choice spirits than a species of presidential-hand-shake 
introduction to several hundred authors big and little. Enrichment 
of soul, not feats in literary hop-skip-and jump, is the true end. 

3. Asa rule, take up authors in historical order, but read only 
such works of each author as are suited to the capacity of the class. 

The historical order is obviously the most convenient, besides laying 
the foundation for later study of the historical and philosophical de- 
velopment of the literature. It is also about as well adapted as any 
to the capacity of average classes. In the main, our objective writers 
come first, and our subjective last in time, as they should come in 
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order of reading. Chaucer, fresh and frank and sunshiny, will please 
boys who would at first find Wordsworth and Shelley “stupid” or 
“silly.” Difficulty with the Old English is fully offset by the curi- 
osity and amusement excited by the quaint spelling. The same is 
true with that ancient and delightful liar, John Mandeville. 

Butthe teacher must exercise great care in selecting from each 
author’s works. This point is vital. Give your class Chaucer’s 
‘“‘Romaunt of the Rose,” or “The Parlament of Foules,” and they 
will vote him dry. Start them on the « Prologue”’ and the “ Nonne- 
Prestes Tale,” and they will be eager for more. So with Spenser. 
In the ‘‘Fairie Queene” can be found whole cantos which will interest 
the most unpoetical boy in the class, while “The Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar” will be to him as dust and ashes. The prime object with 
elementary classes is to interest them in good literature, to give them 
a taste for the English classic. Exhaustive study of an author, with 
critical estimate of all his work, good and bad, must come later, 
First of all you must get your classto drink. Lead them, therefore, 
to the purest springs. 

Can a young class be interested in Shakespeare? Most emphati- 


cally, yes. The literature teacher who cannot make a class love: 


Shakespeare has mistaken his calling. Very much depends upon 
the order in which the plays are read. ' Place first in your pupils’ 
hands a sprightly play full of Shakespeare’s inimitable fun and deli- 
cate fancy, with few obsolete words or obscure passages. “ As You 
Like It” will fascinate anything but a class of idiots. Follow it up 
with “The Merchant of Venice,” « Julius Cesar,” “ Macbeth,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and similar 
plays; and either teacher or scholars are wofully dead if Shakes- 
peare does not soon become a source of strange, new delights to 
most of the class. 

A pupil once confessed to me that when I announced we should 
soon begin reading Shakespeare, she said to herself, “ O, how dry 
that will be!” A month later that same scholar was foremost in form- 
ing a Shakespeare club, which during the winter evenings read most 
of Shakespeare’s principal plays. She had studied literature before 
—by biography and extracts. She had even tried to read Shakes- 
peare, but stumbled upon Henry VI., and soon gave up in despair. 

The girl of sixteen will not, of course, see all in Shakespeare that 
the man of sixty sees; but she can see enough to lead her to look 
again and again through coming years, and it is precisely this forma- 
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tion of the habit of reading which is the most precious outcome of 
the literature course. 

4. Thus much for general principles. A few hints as to practical 
work: 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER: 


1. First and foremost comes the arousing of enthusiasm. This is 
a time-honored point, but it is fundamental. It is the spirit that 
giveth life. Without a generous glow in the teacher’s breast the 
most improved educational machinery is nothing but clap-trap. The 
teacher must make the class feel that literature is a reality in hisown 
life—a delight, an inspiration, and a power; and they cannot be made 
to feel this if it is not the fact. On the other hand, if the glow is 
there it will make itself felt, method or no method. One ounce of 
soul power is worth tons of lifeless machinery. Let the teacher of 
literature who has no reverent enthusiasm for his subject, and who 
will not set earnestly to work to acquirea little by a course of liberal 
reading and careful study, let such a teacher take himself out of the 
sacred realm of English literature; he is a mischievous intruder. 

2. Helping the class to catch the spirit of an author. For this 
purpose I know of nothing equal to reading aloud to the class. This 
is especially helpful early in the course. The imagination of most 
students is sluggish. The printed words alone do not give them 
vivid conceptions. The human voice, interpreting the author, will put 
new life and meaning for them into the literature. The teacher need 
not be a professional elocutionist; on the whole it is better he should 
not be. But he ought to be a fluent and melodious reader, with 
imagination enough to grasp the author’s conception, and with 
abandon enough to throw himself sympathetically into the spirit of 
the piece. I have known a student solemnly to read through one 
of Shakespeare’s most rollicking passages without the change of a 
muscle or the slightest suspicion, apparently, that it was meant for 
humor. A few tones from the teacher—a very faulty rendering, no 
doubt, of Touchstone’s mock-solemn philosophizing or of the de- 
lightfully shallow egotism of Bottom—and.the scholar’s glistening 
eye and twitching lips showed that the whole atmosphere of the play 
had been changed for her. Real men and women, who weep and 
laugh and make jokes good and bad, were talking and acting before 
her, and Shakespeare, the traditionally ‘‘ profound one,” living far 
off in unapproachable grandeur, was in a fair way to become “sweet 
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Will,” the delightful companion. It is surprising what wonders can 
be wrought by a little such sympathetic reading. All that is needed 
is once to break up the student’s stiff, conventional way of look- 
ing upon “classic” literature. 

Girls will often read Milton’s most thunderous passages in a feeble, 
falsetto voice—and ¢hink them in falsetto, too. Let the teacher read 
such a passage slowly, doing what justice he can to its sublimity, 
and he will find the pupil helped in a degree out of all proportion to 
the excellence of his rendering. The essential thing is to give the 
imagination a start. The same applies with equal force to pathetic 
passages. A little plaintiveness of tone, provided there be genuine 
feeling behind it, will put passion into lines which the student had 
previously read with cold eye. 

3. The explanation of unusually recondite allusions, obscure pas- 
sages, and subtile conceptions. A word or two upon some allusion 
will often flood with light a passage otherwise quite unintelligible, 
and consequently uninteresting. Upon taking up an author with 
peculiarly difficult style, such as Shakespeare or Milton, it is a good 
plan to expound carefully two or three typical passages, rearranging 
complex and inverted sentences, and paraphrasing the meaning. A 
little such work will give the pupil a clue, so that he can work his 
way out of similar labyrinths by himself. 

4. Occasional lectures, carefully prepared and finished in style, 
upon prominent authors and important periods, or upon the nature 
and uses of literature. These should not, of course, go'very deeply 
into philosophy nor even into criticism, although a few simple 
things may be pointed out—such as the relation between the artifi- 
cial school of Pope and the return to nature under Wordsworth, or 
the deep gulf between the latter school and the passionate school of 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Quite young students can grasp these 
and like principles, and thus lay the foundation for more profound .- 
study later on. The lectures will also elevate the class’ ideal of 
literary work, and, by raising their estimate of their teacher's powers, 
increase their enthusiasm for the work done under his guidance. 
Some of the lectures may with profit be given in the evening, and 
the students encouraged to bring their relatives and friends. Their 
school and their work will thus be given greater dignity and worth 
in their own eyes—an invaluable incentive to good work. 
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THE WORK OF THE CLASS: 


1, Learning thoroughly on outline of main facts in authors’ lives. 
Keep this work down to the minimum, but enforce rigidly the doing 
of that minimum. ‘The dates of an author’s birth and death, the 
educational and literary influences which helped to shape him, the 
scope of his literary activity (not the mere titles of his works)—a 
knowledge of these things is essential for the best results. It forms 
a nucleus around which the strictly literary impressions may cluster, 
and is also valuable from a historical point of view. 

2. The reading of somewhat extensive lives of one or two typical 
literary men, such as Johnson or Southey, or of authors whose per- 
sonality is peculiarly interesting, such as Burns or Shelley. The lives 
in the “English Men of Letters” series are about the thing. Let 
every student prepare a paper upon the life of the author thus as- 
signed to him, and read it to the class. The pupil will in this way 
get a better insight into the literary life than by cramming surface 
facts about a hundred different authors. Let him go deeply into 
biography when he goes at all. Only so will he catch the literary 
atmosphere. 

3. Reading the literature. This is, of course, the main work, 
Most of it must necessarily be done outside the class room, and no 
direct recitation upon much of it is possible. To make sure that the 
reading is done faithfully, require brief outlines, in writing, of many 
of the works read—the plot of plays, the story in narrative poems, 
the leading thoughts in works of almost any nature. Besides keep- 
ing the student up to the work, this practice enforces careful read- 
ing and is at the same time a valuable drill in composition. Oral 
reports serve much the same purpose. 

4. Looking up all new words and ordinary allusions. For this 
purpose an unabridged dictionary and a hand-book of mythology 
are indispensable. Enforce this work by strict questioning in class. 
The habit of looking up such points is an invaluable one to form. 
The knowledge thus gained will, besides, put meaning and interest 
into pieces otherwise dark. 

5. Minute critical study of a few gems, such as “ L’ Allegro ’”’ and 
‘‘T] Penseroso ” “The Brook”’ Keats’ Odes. Critical talks by ae 
teacher should precede. Let him take a poem and discuss various 
simple points—the conception of the poem as a whole, whether it is 
an artistic unity or not; the mechanism of the verse and its adapta- 
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tion to the thought; the poet’s skill in turn of phrase; his use of 
adjectives (call attention to the fact that one exquisite adjective 
may forma complete picture by itself); the beauty of the figures 
employed; the kind and degree of imagination displayed. After 
thus showing the class by example what is wanted, give them a simi- 
lar poem to study outside the class-room, and then at the next reci- 
tation call for criticisms. Do not expect too much at first. Above 
all do not look for fluent and continuous critical exposition. Critical 
power, and especially power of critical statement, is not gained in a 
day. You must at first draw out their ideas by skilful questioning. 
Be content with obvious remarks. Bear with halting, confused 
statements if you see the pupil is really trying. He works awk- 
wardly and with difficulty because he is working with faculties 
hitherto dormant. This bungling is therefore reason for encourage- 
ment rather than discouragement. It proves that you are striking a 
new side of his nature, and a side that will richly repay cultivation. 
Remember, too, that you are not trying to turn out great critical 
writers—there are few such in the world. Your main object is to 
cultivate taste, with or without great power of statement. That boy 
who can hardly stammer out why he likes one poem and dislikes 
another may yet be slowly learning to turn away in disgust from 
poor literature to feast all his life upon the noblest in our language. 

Be of course more and more exacting as the work goes on. 
During the last half of the course require, every week or two, short 
critical papers upon individual pieces and upon the work of an 
author as a whole, so far as the class has read him. This work may 
take the place of the simpler written work mentioned under (3.) 
Encourage the pupil by every possible means to put down his own 
honest opinions, not what he has read or thinks the teacher would 
like. Literary criticism is a fruitful source of mental cant and dis- 
honesty. Here, again, in this written work, do not expect too subtile 
criticism. Be content if you can get the pupil to look the author 
squarely in the face and note his most obvious characteristics. This 
will at least develop habits of thoughtful reading, which is after all 
the main thing. 

6. Discussion of the intellectual and moral truths in the literature 
read. Here, as before, nothing profound should be expected. The 
practical teacher will not attempt to do too much. The great thing 
is to cultivate the habit of weighing and sifting the sentiments of an 
author instead of passively accepting them because they are found in 
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a book. This course will not only protect young readers against the 
’ evil influences which crop out here and there in our literature, but 
it will do positive work by helping to build them up into noble men 
and women. It will give the teacher an opportunity to impress upon 
his pupils the great truth that morals and esthetics, though separate, 
cannot be antagonistic; that morality which would crush out the 
beautiful is profoundly immoral, and that art built upon immorality 
is not only baneful but is essentially untrue to the deepest in art 
itself. 

7. Examination must necessarily play a very subordinate part in 
such a course of literary study. Examinations may be held upon the 
memory work required, if the teacher thinks best, and impromptu 
written criticisms may be added. But I strongly recommend the 
substitution of an essay of considerable length, to be handed in at 
the end of the course, in which the student shall take a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole field traversed, noting briefly the main facts in 
authors’ lives, summing up his opinion of their merits and defects, 
and pointing out, so far as he is able, the relation between the various 
periods and schools. Such an essay will gather up into oneall the 
scattered impressions of the course, and give the pupil a breadth 
and unity of view otherwise unattainable. 

The teacher who follows the method outlined above may not get 
very glib recitations. . Visitors will probably go away from his room 
and report that“ Mr. A’s classes do not recite half so fast as Mr. B’s.”’ 
But let the teacher possess his soul in patience. He is not running 
an express train. He will have the nobler satisfaction of seeing souls 
angular and lean and dry gradually rounding out into graceful con- 
tour, and beginning to pulse with warm, rich blood; and he can say 
good-bye to his classes with the confidence that he has helped to 
send out lives which will bless and be blessed in a world where thou- 
sands of magic fingers are constantly weaving garments of joy for 
all souls that do not refuse the ministrations of the beautiful. 


ENGLISH PREPARATION FOR LATIN, 


FA 


REV. T. C. FOOTE, TEACHER OF LATIN AND ENGLISH IN RACINE COL- 
LEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


It is probably the experience of ‘every teacher of beginners in Latin, 
that the work is much easier and more gratifying to all concerned 
when a solid foundation has previously been laid in the knowledge 
of the English sentence. The difficulty of teaching a child to know, 
in Latin, the ending and, at the same time, the significance of a case; 
the variations of gender, number, mode and tense, as well as the 
meaning of these terms; and later on the constructions of complex 
sentences, while preserving intact the idea of each clause, is too 
great for the patience of the master or the welfare of the pupil. It 
is happily becoming the custom to ground children in Latin at a 
much earlier age than was formerly thought practicable. Much of 
the hard work may be accomplished when the pupil is best fitted to 
commit things to memory; but, at the same time, no acquaintance 
with English grammar can be taken for granted. It is a practical 
question then, what knowledge of English grammar will suffice asa 
ground work? And it is equally pertinent to inquire by what method 
this knowledge may best be gained. | 

In answer to the first question, it would be safe to say: (2) An 
understanding of the parts of speech and a facility in naming them 
at sight. (4) A knowledge of the properties of the various parts of 


speech, and a mastery of the technical terms employed. (¢) “Thes: 


ability to analyze a sentence as rapidly as it is read. It certainly is 
not necessary to have analyzed every sentence of Paradise Lost, or 
even the no less difficult bits of colloquial English. A plain, straight- 
forward sentence, however complex it may be, is all that is required. 

It may be asked what time will be needed to acquire this knowl- 
edge? Most of the books designed for beginners in English require 
a year, and some even two years, to be thoroughly mastered, while 
it is certain that this work can be done in less than two months. The 
writer does not claim to have had more than an ordinary experience; 
but the thought that what has been of very great service to him, in 
the way of method, will possibly be of use to others teaching the 
same subject, has led him to put on paper an outline of the course 
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pursued. Another motive is also present—that of ameliorating, if 
possible, the lot of the school boy. 

The underlying principle in teaching English children the struc- 
ture of their own language would seem to be that the facts are 
already known implicitly, and need only to be named and classified, 
to be more serviceable than any new set of facts can ever be. A 
child who can express a thought in words, has an implicit knowledge 
of a sentence, and when the meaning of certain terms, such as sub- 
ject, predicate and modifier, is understood, he will express his 
knowledge in words. Nothing seems to be added to the intellectual] 
process—and if the child still continues to utter poorly constructed 
and often shockingly incorrect sentences, it is only what may, in an 
ever-lessening degree, be said of us all. Grammar, in itself, is far 
too abstract for any child’s mind; and the reason why it seems so 
difficult is because the child thinks it is something new and incom- 
prehensible. If, on the other hand,the idea a pupil has of Gram- 
mar is giving names to familiar thoughts, and grouping like with like, 
it will seem more like a game than a study. Perhaps our popular 
Grammars do not recognize this and expect too much of pupils 
before they are fitted to learn anything well out of a book. Certain 


jt is that children have a tradition that Grammar is hard and dull. 


The writer well remembers that the only redeeming feature, to his 
mind, in the old Harvey’s Grammar, was the scraps of poetry, which 
were conned again and again with many curious guesses as to the 
probable context—and to this day ‘‘ The monk with unavailing cares, 
exhausting all the Church’s prayers,” recalls the whole weary work. 
In the old method there was too much cold drudgery and too little 
of the warm personality of the preceptor. 

A book of some kind, however, is a great convenience, and it may 
be useful to describe the ‘“‘Outline ” printed for the Grammar classes 
at Racine. There are only sixteen pages, of which four are appen- 
dix. The contents, for the most part, are in the shape of definitions 
given very briefly and numbered in. such a way as to facilitate their 
acquisition by the untrained mind. The parts of speech and their 
properties occupy the first eighty numbers,. Nothing is given but 
the barest essentials, and each number is onesentence. The useless 
distinction of gender is confined to the score or two of words which 
denote a male or female. These words are given in pairs in the 
appendix, together with all irregular plurals. The inflected pro- 
nouns are given entire, and, as a rule, the words themselves are given 
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instead of a definition wherever it is possible. The verbs are divided 
into three classes at the outset—transitive, intransitive and copula- 
tive,—the distinction is impressed upon the mind by countless ex- 
amples in class, and few things prove more helpful in analysis than 
the ability, thus acquired, to anticipate the close of a sentence. The 
modes given are those of the Latin verb. There is a short list of 
auxiliaries with an indication of their use: e. g., may, might, can 
and could form potential assertions. Should and would form 
conditional assertions, &c. The tenses also are those of the 
Latin verb with the addition of the aorist. The verb “ de is 
given aS a synopsis, and several tenses are inflected to show the 
irregularities. With a little care on the teacher’s part, the pupil is 
soon able to write out the entire inflection of any verb, on the given 
model. The utility of giving the verb /o de instead of a regular 
verb is, that it merely requires the addition of the perfect participle 
of any verb to each of the forms to make the passive voice. - This 
seems simple to a child, and the passive voice is mastered in a few 
minutes. The single prepositions are included in the appendix. 
The next twenty definitions are devoted to syntax, and contain every- 
thing that can aid in analysis. To conclude, a few rules of Syntax, 


ten or twelve, are given with hesitation, fora rule seldom is of any 


use until its period of usefulness is past. It should be mentioned 
that the appendix also includes a list of words (the most trouble- 
some in the language) which are commonly more than one part of 
speech: e. g. As isa relative when it follows many, such or same— 


As is an adverb when it is joined to an adjective or adverb in the © 


sense of so—As is a conjunction when neither a relative nor an 
adverb. An example is given in each case. 

The contents of this outline, which sooner or later must be learned 
by any pupil, are thus explained somewhat at length, that it may be 
seen how important it is deemed not to burden the memory with 
anything that is not to be immediately and actively used. It presents 
merely the current coin of thought, and enables the teacher and 
pupils to hold satisfactory dealings on a basis of mutual under- 
standing. 

It remains to speak of the class-room work, upon the success of 
which all depends. It is necessary that the class should have in hand 
some piece of suitable English. Excellent selections are presented 
in the ‘‘ English Classic Series ”’ published by Clark & Maynard—or 
the “Riverside Literature Series,” by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—or 
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best of all, in the ‘Classics for Children” by Ginn & Co. The 
“Tales of a Grandfather” has been found very serviceable, as well as 
other prose works of Scott, which are comparatively free from those 
inexplicable pieces of idiomatic English which barely succumb to 
the weapons of Philology and Hypothesis, and are none the less 
delectable when they happen to come off victorious. But they are 
not good material for beginners in English grammar, 

The first lesson will be to learn the definitions as far as pronouns, 
or a smaller portion if the pupils are very young. Then in class the 
hour is spent in picking out nouns in the English, defining them, 
classifying them and giving those properties that are apparent, viz: 
number, perhaps gender, and possessive case. The real success at- 
tending these lessons will depend on the tireless drill. The pupils 
must be required to name parts of speech long after they think they 
are infallible in the matter. And so on, in such portions as can be 
mastered in the time allotted to study, the outline will be gone over 
—the class work being very energetic and rapid, and never allowing 
anything already learned to be lost. When it comesto the verb, the 
teacher will require the synopsis of the verb /o 4e to be learned, and 
in class will show the pupils how to give in like manner such verbs 
as go, see, do, lie, lay, &c., always choosing verbs, at first, which have 
the aorist different from the participle, that the unique use of the 
aorist may be clearly seen. Then a few verbs may be given to be 
brought to class, written out with all the inflections. The teacher 
may find it needful to explain carefully, beforehand, just what is 
wanted—but no difficulty will attend the work when once under- 
stood. As soon as the active voice has been thoroughly learned and 
recited or written upwards of fifteen times by each pupil, it will be 
time to show the formation of the passive voice, as already referred 
to. It is well to have it more or less mechanical, for a young child 
cannot be expected to be fluent with many tenses of the passive 
voice. When the prepositions are reached, the list should be com- 
mitted to memory, which will take three lessons ordinarily, while the 
class work will be very profitably devoted to forming phrases with 
the prepositions learned. Most young pupils are quite unacquainted 
with several common words of this kind. At this time the class gets 
a working knowledge of phrases and can pick them out of the Eng- 
lish with rapidity. Of the conjunctions, the co-ordinate ones are 
learned by heart and practice is given in picking out co-ordinate 
words. 
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Then Syntax is begun; and innumerable short sentences are given 
to be divided into subject and predicate. The matter of clauses is 
taken up, and the class is made to see that some clauses cannot 
stand by themselves. The teacher will say, for example, “‘ When | 
hold up my hand ”—and let the class become fully aware that it is 
waiting to hear something, and that nothing complete and indepen- 
dent has yet been said. With a little practice subordinate can be 
distinguished from independent clauses—especially when the subor- 
dinate clause is adverbial. The class will say it tells nothing but 
when or how or where. But this mental distinction is not always to 
be relied on, and such a list as this must be committed to memory : 
e.g., after, although, as, because, before, if, since, that, though, than, 
unless, when, while, where, and possibly a few more. These words, 
the class is taught, generally introduce subordinate clauses, and when 
the use of them is seen most of the work is over. It is here, that 
the writer believes the real success of the plan lies, for it is here that 
theclass always evinces enthusiasm. The drudgery is over. The les- 
son then consists in putting a considerable sentence on the board and 
taking it word by word. Certain signs are adopted to mark phrases 
and subordinate clauses. The phrases are put in parenthesis( ), 


and the clauses in brackets [ ]. Let us take, for example, the fol- 


lowing sentence and go over it as if in class. 


‘“ At sunset, while the guards were being stationed in various parts of the camp, 
the general, with his usual caution, ascertained for himself that all was safe.” 

The first pupil, on being asked, explains that ais a preposition in- 
troducing aphrase. The next says that swnse¢ is a noun, the object 
of af, and ends the phrase, which is then placed in parenthesis. 
While is recognized as one of the words introducing a subordinate 
clause, and a bracket is placed before it. Ze is disposed of as the 
definite article. Guards is an ungoverned noun, possibly objective 
case, but more likely to be subject because it comes before the 
verb. Were is known to come from the verb /o Je, and is therefore 
copulative or auxiliary. This point has been drilled into the class 
before, and the pupils are supposed to know that if followed by a 
verb, it is auxiliary, if not, it is copulative. Therefore were is 
evidently auxiliary, because deimg is a verb. In like manner were 
being is also auxiliary because stationed is a verb. As stationed 
is a perfect participle the whole verb is seen to be imperfect, 
indicative, passive. Jw is a preposition, again, and the phrase 
is treated as before. Of the camp is also placed in parenthe- 


& 
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sis for the same reason. General is a noun, ‘and, being ungov- 
erned as far as we have gone, it is probably the subject. It may 
seem absurd to say it is probably the subject, when a glance ahead 
will settle the question—but it is the only logical way to do, and is 
an exact counterpart of the mental process, as has been so admirably 
shown by Prof. Hale, of Cornell.* If the young pupil is at all en- 
couraged to look ahead, there is an end at once of the certainty we 
are aiming at. It is quite withinthe range of possibility for the verb 
to be many lines away from the subject. To return tothe sentence. . 
With is recognized as a preposition—/zs is in the possessive case 
and cannot be the object—wswa/ is an adjective and cannot be the 
object—caution is a noun and must be the object, because phrases 
never contain alien nouns. Ascertained is a verb—aorist—active, 
and has general for its subject as the sense shows. or himself is 
treated as the other phrases. 7ZvZat is recognized as another of the 
subordinate conjunctions, and the clause is soon in brackets; was 
having been shown to be copulative by the presence of the comple- 
ment safe. The sentence then looks like this: 


(At sunset,) [while the guards were being stationed (in various parts) (of the 
camp, ) ] the general (with his usual caution) ascertained (for himself) [that all was 
safe. | 


This may not seem very intelligible at first but it soon becomes so, 
and now every child can tell that there are two subordinate clauses 
and an independent clause. It is, therefore, a complex sentence. 
It will be noticed that the first phrase is not within brackets and is 
thereby shown to belong to the independent clause, which is always 
unbracketed. Nothing now remains but to dispose of the modifiers. 
The class has already learned that phrases are used either as ad- 
jectives, or adverbs; and when the teacher asks ‘‘ What does at sunset 
tell ?”, the reply will be “ Wen the general ascertained”; and so on 
with the other phrases. The relation of clauses to each other, beyond 
the distinction of independent and subordinate, may safely be left 
until the Latin grammar makes it all clear. Now, if it is thought de- 
sirable, and the children are pretty sure to think it so, the sentence 
in all its parts is “diagramed” by some one.of the common meth- 
ods. ‘The most simple one is, perhaps, the series of loops, explained 
in Clark’s Grammar. 

*In his pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Art of reading Latin.” Ginn & Co. The 


writer would take this opportunity of acknowledging a great debt of gratitude 
to the learned Professor. 
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There is one mare difficulty, which must be encountered, of no 
small magnitude ; namely the relative clause. Of course the rela- 
tives have all been learned, and the class is taught to regard them 
as introducing subordinate clauses, and to distinguish them from 
others by using braces instead of brackets. Forexample, a sentence 
with a relative clause will look like this. ‘‘The man {whom you 
saw} was my father’. It is apparent that the independent clause is, 
“The man was my father”’, because it is not bracketed. The rela- 
tive clause in such a shape as “ whom you saw” is not hard, because 
the class can tell from the inflection that z/om is the object and 
therefore you must be subject. But when there is no inflection 
as in the case of the other relatives, a good way is to substitute the 
antecedent for the pronoun until the context shows its case. When 
the relative occurs in a phrase, as inthis sentence, “The book 
$(to which) I refer} is the Bible”, the preposition comes first and 
the phrase is put in parenthesis, and then, as a phrase cannot be 
divided, the brace for the relative must go before the phrase. 

There are, undoubtedly, other hard things in English, but they do 
not belong to the genius of the language, and can be avoided with- 
out loss. This is, perhaps, not true of the nominative independent, 
which may be treated substantially like its counterpart in Latin, 
the ablative absolute. The phrase introduced by a participle, and 
called a participial phrase will occasion no trouble after the first three 
or four, and may be treated like the prepositional phrase, or given a 
special sign. The participle is best dealt with as an adjective, leav- 
ing the verbal characteristics to be taken for granted. 

In conclusion it may be well to compare this method with the old 
one. It was customary to say toa pupil “ First find the main clause.” 
This is simply impossible until the sentence has been analyzed-—it may 
be guessed but not known. The next thing was to find the subject— 
and just as likely as not the child will carelessly pick out a noun 
from a prepositional phrase. Even those who have learned to ana- 
lyze accurately when the English order is strictly adhered to, will 
make this blunder when they try to jump at conclusions. As Prof. 
Hale remarks, “It is a frightful source of confusion to prowl about 


here and there in a sentence in a self-blinded way ; and further it is 


a frightful waste of time”. To be sure the Professor was speaking 
of Latin when he made that remark, but there is not much difference 
when one comes to intricate English. The writer hopes that he has 
made it clear that there is no guess work about this method. As the 
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sentence is developed, phrase by phrase, and clause by clause, every- 
thing falls into place, and with the last word the analysis is complete. 
It is a good plan, from time to time, to write a sentence word by 
word and require the class to analyze it as it appears. This is cer- 
tainly working on the natural line of thought, and any departure 
from such a course is artificial and very liable to error. 

It must not be expected that anything so briefly stated as this 
article can cover all possible constructions, nor does the object pro- 
posed demand such a result. Much must be left to the wit of the 
teacher in any case, the method only can be made clear. Sentences 
may often be found that cannot be easily handled, but they are for 
the advanced student. ‘The aim is to familiarize the children with 
the English of any Latin sentences they are liable to meet with, until 
such a time as they have grown into the comprehension of grammar 
and are able to explain difficulties for themselves. 


maven A AND COPID. 


The Practical Teacher of the Latin Language: By Stephen C. Massoch, D. D, 
Formerly Professor of Ancient Languages in the College of Plescow, Russia, Part 
I. Containing forty-seven dialogues. Baltimore: M. H. Waite. 1866. 


Colloguia Latina. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, M. A., Professor of Latin and 
Greek, Michigan State Normal School. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888. 


Gradatim. An Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. By H.R. Heatley, 
M. A., Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby, and H. N. Kingdon, M. A., 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Dorchester. Revised by J. W. Scudder, M. 
A., Latin Master in the Albany Academy. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 188g. 


Novum Testamentum Latine. Textum Hieronymi restituit Constant. Tischen- 
dorf. Lipsiae: Hermann Mendelssohn. MDCCCLXIV. 

A certain gentleman who is known as a quick and accurate 
observer and by his words, now and then, has shown that he is not 
without interest in the cause of education (a man that may yet be 
sent down to posterity as a philosopher and philanthropist at heart) 
has written a little play,* the moral of which goes to show that Love 
is attendant on Learning. There are enough that will reject entirely 


* Meisterschaft: in three acts. In the Century magazine for January, 1888, 
Vol. XXXV, p. 457. 
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any such proposition, and deny that a scholar’s affection for his: 
teacher has necessarily anything to do with his acquisition of knowl- 
edge. If it is a fact, surely it is entirely hidden from a proportion 
of the parents, teachers, and spiritual pastors that feel it a duty to: 
train their charges. There are those that receive the proposition as 
true. These also understand that usually this affection of the pupil, 


be it even so small in degree as the mere absence of any dislike, is’ 


not to be kept by the teacher for himself; but to be, by and by, trans- 
planted, and given another object. This is a worthy scheme:—To 
try to win the child’s regard, and so tide him over the drudgery 
which he cannot love; and then skilfully transfer it to its lifelong 
object. When successful in this, no one need sigh, with Professor 
Max Muller, “All love in learning seems to have been lost,” which 
last use of the word Jove, if it means anything more than joy, stands 
for much that at least may take the place of Cupid. But the teacher 
of forty.or fifty children who know how to get pleasure so much 
more easily than by conning a Latin grammar is anxious to transfer 
their interest and regard from himself to the Latin language as soon 
as possible. And here come three books written for use at this stage, 
to make the child’s access to the literature easy. 

Professor Massoch’s Latin is simply constructed, but the lessons 
are ungraded. The corresponding English dialogue is in the par- 
allel column, after the manner of Ollendorff, therefore there are 
neither notes nor interlineal translations. The book is interesting 
as showing by its date that while some of the present generation of 
teachers were being whipped and wheedled through the older gram- 
mars, there was a “remnant,” as Matthew Arnold might say, work- 
ing for the cause of living Latin and the child-like road to it. 

The pupils of some of the successful modern language schools 
are familiar with the legend painted across the class-room doors, 
‘“‘ Please leave your English outside.” Some Latin teachers like their 
scholars to, in a measure, do the same. In Professor Massoch’s 
book the English can be hidden from sight while the Latin is being 
learned ; Professor D’Ooge, however, in his thirty col/oguia so 
sprinkles the vernacular between the lines that the pupil can hardly 
forget if he is an Englishman. The latter book contains a mass of 
notes and suggestive questions which, while a help to an ordinarily 
stupid teacher, would only suggest to the pupil, one would think, that 
Latin, after all, isn’t much of a language until it has been rejuvenated 
by some English. The author, however, is a staunch believer inthe 
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viability of the Latin; witness two or three of his dialogues, such as 
one entitled* Duo viatores, Smith et Jones. Some French school books 
are published in two parts, “ure de léleve and livre du maitre. The 
present publication would be admirable as a book for the teacher, if 
accompanied by a book for the pupil containing only the easy begin- 
ning and carefully graded Latin dialogue, and a vocabulary. Made 
up as a small octavo or a duodecimo of three signatures, in paper 
cover, it might be inexpensive, a thing much to be desired if supple- 
mentary matter is to be in general use, a necessary quality if the 
reading isto be varied. Best of all, while most of the dialogueis of 
the classical time in spirit, it is of a kind intrinsically attractive to 
children of beginners’ age. This last is by no means an easy attain- 
ment. 

The authors of Gradatim, however, have the authority of many 
generations of children when they present the sequence of stories 
beginning with JZercator guidam, nomine Sinon,—since Sinon proves 
to be Latin for our Arabic Szzdbad—and the other favorite nursery 
tales with which, too, in society, children of larger growth are sup- 
posed to be familiar; and as for the gentleness with which the timid 
child is introduced to stern Rome, the highly moral tale /enavus 
puer rushes to its catastrophe on two declensions and two indicative 
moods. Gradatim is more pretentious than the other books men- 
tioned. With its full vocabulary, which branches towards etymology 
and comparative philology, and its grammatical and idiomatical rules 
and suggestions, it seems equal to the 76/e of a complete beginner’s 
book, provided the teacher can furnish the paradigms. The entire 
absence of notes suggests the confidence of the authors in their skill 
in grading the ascent, while at the same time a pleasant compliment 
to the teacher, and an earnest to the pupil that his task, after all, is 
not so very hard. The book fills a want expressed in the April num- 
ber of THE ACADEMY, in a communication entitled Zhe literary 
method and literary Latin, and will be especially welcomed by those 
teachers that have themselves attempted Latin story-writing. They 
can appreciate the labor and something of the honor due for it. 
“The writing of the early stories has not been an easy task,” the 
authors say. Now the preparation of their text-books was doubtless 
easy enough to Cesar and Cicero. 

The ordinary student will probably attempt the stories like those 
in the books mentioned before he is able to read them understand- 
ingly at sight, yet until he can so read them, which will perhaps be 
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possible at the first review, he is not getting the highest mental stim- 
ulus from the Latin literature. The words of the King’ James New 
Testament are fairly familiar to many children of high-school age. 
Thus it happens that, often with very little difficulty, after some 
facility in reading Latin is gained, the meaning of the Vulgate verses. 
can be absorbed at sight, even if the pupil could not analyze and 
parse the sentences. Some young people willingly read a chapter in 
the Bible every day. Since the Latin, of course, is just as devout a 
language as the English, though the pupils may not suspect it until 
they have read devout Latin, this exercise can be as profitably done 
with the Latin testament as with the English version. There is prob- 
ably no other book out of which the ordinary pupil with common 
Sunday-school training can read so much Latin in the same space of 
time. And as the pupil gets farther advanced, those that are so 
circumstanced that it is considered proper, can have the Latin pre- 
sented to them as a living language in the services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, When they have learned to follow the priests and 
the choirs, book in hand, if they appreciate music, and architecture, 
and ceremonial, they not only get a mental effect by help of the 
Latin unattainable without it, but also realize the advantage they 
have over some of their neighbors in the congregation that do not 
understand the tongue; thus performing a little act of self-compla- 
cency, the remembrance of which may urge them through some 
intricacy in the class-room. 

A language can be proven like a friend. With the Romans the 
Latin was sympathetic; it responded to their emotions, and in turn 
stirred them again. All this it has done for scholars down through 
the centuries. All this it must do for the school boy, in his measure, 
before he will love it. E. P. K., Providence, R. I. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY:— 


It gives me pleasure to read the telling blows administered to a 
certain class of Latin hyper-purists by Professor Foote, in the last 
number of THE ACADEMY. ‘The more of that sort of thing we have 
the better for the cause of elementary Latin teaching. The absurdity 
of putting Cesar, a book pre-eminently for men, into the hands of 
immature youths would seem to be so palpable, that however much 
we may know of the force of tradition in educational matters, we 
can hardly help wondering that the practice has been so little pro- 
tested against. But colleges like all institutions of equal age are 
shy of innovations, and as long as they insist on Cesar, or on any 
other equally unsuitable author, the preparatory schools will be com- 
pelled to do the best they can to supply the demand. It is unfor- 
tunate that most colleges require from students a stated amount of 
Latin for entrance, rather than a minimum of skill in the use of the 
language, allowing each teacher to secure the desired profici- 
ency in such a way as seemed to him best. If our students entered 
college with a fairly thorough knowledge of the Latin as a language, 
though without having read a page written by a classic author, they 
could hardly help learning more about Latin literature several times 
over during their two college years, if well directed, than they 
usually do under the present system, to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion growing out of the feeling of mastery at least measurably justi- 
fiable under the changed conditions. 

Some years ago that distinguished Latin scholar F. W. Newman 
published a book which he calls “ Rebilius Cruso: Robinson Crusoe, 
in Latin; a book to lighten tedium toa learner.” In his preface the 
learned translator says, among other things, ‘‘It has long been my 
conviction that we ought to seek to learn a language jirs/, and study 
its characteristic literature afterward. Greek and Latin literature 
plung us into numerous difficulties all at once, inasmuch as their 
politics, their history, their geography and their religion are all 
strange to the young student. To take difficulties one by one is 
obvious wisdom; and with a view to this I elaborately maintained in 
an article of the I/useum, that we ought to teach by modern Latin. 
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As parts of such a system I have executed and published a Latin 
‘‘ Hiawatha,” and Latin verse translations of many small pieces of 
English poetry. * * *. This ‘Robinson Crusoe’ I thought I 
could make very interesting, and it includes a far greater variety of 
vocabulary than can be obtained from any of our received classics of 
the same length. * * ™* JI wish hereto renew my protest that no 
accuracy of reading small portions of Latin will ever be so effective 
as extensive reading; and to make extensive reading possible to the 
many, the style ought to be very easy and the matter attractive.” 

There need be no difficulty in finding suitable Latin names for 
modern objects. The Greeks of to-day are showing us how the 
language of twenty-five hundred years ago may be pressed into 
service for such a purpose. One does not need to have made a very 
profound study of language to see that little, if any, new and orig- 
inal material is brought into existence. The stock on hand, the 
roots as we may Call it, are combined in various ways to furnish names 
for new objects. On this principle Prof. Newman very properly calls 
gunpowder pulvis nitratus and a gun ignipulta. Some words maybe 
easily latinized. ‘The Romans themselves did this when they called 
an animal darrus or elepias, which had been to them the dos Luca or 
Lucanus. Ina literal sense Latin may be called a dead language, 
but not so in aspiritual sense. We should not forget that in language 
as well as in some other things, the letter both killeth and dieth 
while the spirit maketh alive and liveth. Thé ancient classic lan- 
guages may be far more rightly called alive and living than the 
speech of hundreds of peoples spoken to-day. Every language 
like certain trees may be dead or dying in some of its parts while 
growing vigorously in others. 

It is a misfortune that Cicero has become, in a measure, the arbiter 
of what constitutes good, or shall we say the best ? Latin. He was a 
cowardly novus homo who valued far too highly his reputation among 
his new associates to use a word that was not strictly “ good form.” 
Draeger is the only modern authority known to me who estimates 
him at his true worth. Says he, ‘ Cicero, der als Sprachbildner sich 
die gréssten Verdienste erwarb, hatte darin bei giinstigeren Umstan- 
den oder bei griésseser Entschiedenheit and Selbstindigkeit mehr 
leisten konnen. * * * Was soll man dazu sagen, dass nach der 
Angabe des Gellius ein Superlativ wie wovzss¢mus als ein “‘novum et 
improbum verbum” von ihm and vielen Zeitgenossen vermieden 
ward! Dieser Purismus ist der Sprache schlecht bekommen, und 
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nachdem eine so hervorragende Autoritat das schlimme}Beispiel der 
Pedanterei gegeben hatte, mochte es geringeren Geistern mit Recht 
bedenklich erscheinen, etwas kiihner vorzugehen.” 

Cicero has had a very numerous spiritual progeny. They forma 
column reaching from his day to ours. We have hearditeachers cry 
out loudly against putting into the hands of beginners any but the 
Latin classics who could themselves not have written ten consecu- 
tive lines of Ciceronian Latin, and who could not have distinguished 
Augustan Latin from almost any other, unless it had been carefully 
labeled assuch. Let us put into the hands of our beginners Latin 
that is correctly written, no matter who writes it, and let us not be 
frightened at the use of new words for new objects. 

Ohio University, September, 1889. C.W. SUPER. 


Ca PELE ACHING OF MYTHOLOGY. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY :— 

A few days ago a student, in one of our large academies, spoke 
to me about Hawthorn’s ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales” as a book of Fairy 
Stories. She was a girl who had studied Latin for some time and 
should have known better. Her remarks started a train of thought 
in my mind and I began asking myself and other people questions. 
Do we give our pupils an idea that the Mythology of the ancients 
was a series of queer stories about as sensible as Palmer Cox’s 
“‘Brownies’’, or are they taught to see in this a wonderful system 
gradually developed and brought to perfection after many centuries ? 
Is the teaching of Mythology gradually dying out and are our pupils 
becoming less and less interested in this religion of the ancients 
every year? . 

To answer my own questions I looked through the “ Course of 
Study” of several first class academies. In only one or two of them 
did I find the subject mentioned. ‘But perhaps they do the work 
while reading Virgil or the Iliad”, I said to myself. So I questioned 
several students that I chanced to meet and I found very little 


knowledge and less interest. 
Now would not it be a good idea for the teachers of Latin and 


Greek, especially in our preparatory schools, to make more of the 
study of mythology. I am sure it would give a great impetus to 
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the interest in the study of these languages. And by making more 
of the study of mythology I mean a real thoughtful inquiry into the 
development of these beliefs and their meaning. For instance, in 
the study of Virgil, when we come to the appearance of the Harpies, 
call the attention of the students to Ruskin’s words in his Queen of 
the Air, ‘‘ You know the short, violent, spiral gusts that lift the dust 
before coming rain: the Harpies get identified first with these, and 
then with more violent whirlwinds and so they are called ‘ Harpies” 
‘the Snatchers’ * * * The first time that there is threatening of 
rain after two or three days of fine weather, leave your window well 
open to the street, and some books or papers on the table ; and if 
you do not, in a little while, know what the Harpies mean, and how 
they snatch, and how they defile, I'll give up my Greek myths.” 
This told to your class will arouse their interest and make them 
anxious to know more of the origin of these queer stories. 

In the same book of the Aeneid is another story, that of the 
Cyclops, that is also puzzling to young students. How incredible 
it seems. How could those ancient people believe in such giants 


when they could go and find out the absurdity of it for themselves ? 


Some one, I think it is Donelly, has given a good explanation of 
these creatures. He says that they were large boats with an immense 
head-light (the one eye in the forehead) and they would swoop 
down upon smaller boats and swallow them up (eat them) in the 
vast whirlpool made by their waves when ploughing through the 
waters. Myclass thoroughly enjoyed this story, one student remark- 
ing that the Greeks and Romans probably had more sense than we 
gave them credit for. This entirely disproves the theory of an old 
teacher of mine who did not care to have us study mythology for 
fear it would impress upon our minds the imagination rather than 
the intelligence of these ancient people. This is, of course, a very 
narrow view of the matter, for a thorough study of the mythology, 
the religion of these people, will bring them nearer to us, will give 
us a feeling of their kinship to us as real beings as well as a sense 
of their wonderful intelligence and ingenuity. -duzy/Aing that will 
do this is of importance to us as teachers who believe that “ knowl- 
edge is power”. 

I would, then, like to make a plea for more mythology in our 
schools. That the preparatory schools give their students hardly a 
“smattering” of it, was plainly shown a few years ago, when the 
Latin Professor in one of our best colleges, asked each member of 
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the freshman class what Cerberus was. The answers varied from a 
man with the body of a horse to the messenger of the gods. Surely 
such ignorance in college students was inexcusable. Yet I do not 
plead for mythology as a seperate study but rather as a part of the 
regular work in Virgil and Homer, and, if this is done under the 
guidance of a teacher who is earnest and enthusiastic, our students 
will find their better natures stirred and strengthened because they 
have come in contact with “strange people who had other loves than 

those of wealth and other interests than those of commerce.” | 


Louise J. STARKWEATHER, 
Penn Yan Academy. 


Moe YO CLELne 


To the Editor of ‘THE ACADEMY :— 

Essays answering the following questions were written by the 
writer’s class in Cicero’s orations: The teacher may use his own 
judgment in regard to the number of essays. We included the 
questions under four heads. We trust this method of studying the 
life of the greatest of Roman orators, and one of the most inter- 
esting characters of all times and nations, will meet with the favor 
of teacher and student. As the orations are the only part of Cicero’s 
writings generally read in preparatory schools, we have not consid- 
ered his philosophy or his influence upon Roman literature. For 
books of reference we would suggest: Forsyth’s Life of Cicero, 
Collins’ Cicero, Crutwell’s History of Roman Literature, Plutarch’s 
Lives, and any standard history of Rome. 

Fredericksburg, Pa. EK. W. CHUBB. 


YOUTH AND EARLY EDUCATION, 


In what state were Roman affairs at the time of Cicero’s birth? Was Cicero’s 
father an orator? His grandfather? Is much known about his mother? Had he 
remarkable brothers or sisters? What rank did the family enjoy? What kind of a 
place was Arpinum—(a) geographically, (b) politically? Was any other great man 
born hard by? Were the great Romans of history and literature born in Rome? 
What are some of the probable derivations of the word ‘‘Cicero”? How many 
Marcus Tullius Ciceros were there? Was Cicero precocious? Where was he edu- 
cated? What did he study? Who were his teachers? Was there much Roman 
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literature at that time? Did he learn Greek? Did he compose anything? Was he 
a hard student ? How did he improve his style? What English orator and what 
American statesman used the same method? What line of Homer did he in later 
years say was his motto? Washe ever asoldier? Why? 


PUBLIC LIFE TO THE CONSULSHIP. b 


When and what was his first public case? What was his second ?. When and why 
did he visit Athens? Whose acquaintance did he renew at Athens? Why is Atticus 
of interest tous? How long was Cicero abroad? What did he study? When did 
he marry? What was his first public office? Was he liked by the Sicilians ? How 
did they show their good will ina great trial? Give a brief account of the trial 
against Verres. When did Cicero become praetor? When praetor urbanus? Why 
did he not become fro-praetor ? When consul ? 


THE CONSULSHIP AND THE CONSPIRACY. 


What was the moral condition of society in Rome at this time? Who were 
Cicero’s rivals for the consulship? What was the character of his colleague? How 
many Catiline conspiracies were there? State why each failed. To what extent 
was Cesar implicated in the conspiracies? Discuss the four orations against Cati- 
line. What was the law on the subject of putting a Roman to death? Was Cicero 
in favor of the death sentence? Was it Cato’s ‘‘ stern authoritative accents” or 
Cicero’s oratory that caused the death sentence? Do you with Mommsen think 
that the execution of the conspirators was an ‘‘act of most brutal tyranny”? State 
the results of this sentence (a) upon Catiline, (b) upon Cicero. 


CICERO AS AN ORATOR. 


Write a brief sketch of his career from the consulship to his death. Who were 
the chief Roman orators prior to Cicero’s epoch? Was the orator more highly 
honored than the poet? If so, why? In Rome what contributed to the develop- 
ment of oratory? Mention a few differences between the oratory of Rome and 
Athens; between the oratory of Rome and England and America. How does 
Cicero compare with Demosthenes? Was Cicero ‘‘all sympathy”? If so, for 
what kind of oratory was he best fitted? If oratory is to be judged by its immedi- 
ate effect upon the hearers, what rank does Cicero hold? What are his chief faults 
as an orator? How many of his orations do we possess? Is there a ‘‘ dreadful bar- 
renness of thought” in his orations ? What books did he write on oratory? What 
was his ideal of an orator? Why did Roman oratory reach its climax in Cicero ? 
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NOTES. 


Prof. Lexis, of the University of Géttingen, has published a work in which he 
proves by statistics that the German Universities have twice as many students as 
can possibly hope to make a living by the respective professions for which they are 
preparing. The consequence is, he argues, a large annual increase of the learned 
and most dangerous proletarian class. 

From the New York Avening Post, which, by the way, is one of 
the best educational papers in the country, we clip the above item. 
Such indications of German opinion have become almost familiar, 
of late years, to any one who watches educational developments 
abroad. It is actually coming to be said by the Germans them- 
selves, with increasing frequency and freedom, that they are an over- 
educated people. A conception very startling this will inevitably 
be to American enthusiasts for unlimited educational expansion. 
For the American idea has always been that too much education can- 
not possibly be had, that more educated people and better educated 
people are the hope of the republic in its conflict with the powers of 
evil. 

The American idea is right,—with due qualification,—and the 
present German experience is nevertheless the legitimate result of 
German social conditions, and may well serve as a warning to a 
younger nation given to educational zeal. 

Every teacher, whether in the United States or in Germany, 
knows that in secondary and higher institutions every youth who is 
devoting his energies to getting an education has in view the better- 
ing of his personal conditions or the maintaining of conditions 
already achieved by his parents. The phrase,—educating beyond 
one’s sphere,—with which the malcontents have made us very well 
acquainted, simply expresses a common occurrence. If the sphere 
is small, if the social place is low, education cannot help enlarging 
the one and elevating the other. Only the American idea ridicules 
the fears of the malcontents and accepts the daily facts of education 
beyond the sphere of one’s birth and of entrance into more desired 
social relations as wholesome and stimulating elements of national 
life. 

The American idea of offering great educational opportunities to 
all is in no danger of producing the evils which are beginning to 
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frighten the Germans. Conditions here are more natural and sim- 
ple. With us, the young doctor or lawyer who is finely educated 
takes his chance with the other young doctor or lawyer whose prep- 
aration for practice has involved less than a quarter as much outlay 
of time and money. It is beautiful to see the school-trained young 
professional go down for lack of natural tact, and the man of no 
diploma come to the front through possession of it. 

Now if our laws aided and abetted the degree-giving institutions 
by denying all opportunity of success to the degree-less genius, our 
dangers would become the same that confront the Germans. Zeal 
for unlimited education is good and. sane only when tempered by 
the free possibility of success in the callings of life without it. If 
education is a good thing for a man, let it show itself so in the com- 
petitions of life in natural contact with what it calls ignorance. Then 
simple and natural relations easily establish themselves between 
the educational supply and demand, and the “learned proletariate ” 
cannot come into being. 

We earnestly dissent from those who would secure more legal sup- 
port for colleges and professional schools by legislative crushing of 
their rivals. We rejoice that learned degrees and titles have but 
small value in this country, and we hope they will never have more. 
Germany over-stimulates her higher education. She gives exces- 
sive rewards to scholastic success. ‘The splendors of graduation- 
day should be the very last glories to irradiate the graduate. The 
parchment should be laid away and left in innocuous desuetude. So 
in America it is. The German man still flourishes his degree. He 
still relies upon it for honors and successes. The American who 
finds this custom a puerile one is right. 


Speaking of the New York Avening Post, we would commend to 
our readers especially a series of six papers that recently appeared 
on consecutive Saturdays, entitled the ‘‘Schoolmistress Abroad.” 
Foreign countries that have public school systems are always inter- 
esting to educators; but a country so very foreign to us as that de- 
scribed by the writer of these papers rarely becomes the theme of 
travelers. The country in question is Pennsylvania, and the scene 
is laid in the eastern part of the State, near Lancaster. The narra- 
tive purports to relate the experiences of a young woman who 
taught one term in this region, in a community of Pennsylvania 
Dutch farmers. 
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The story is thoroughly interesting from beginning to end, as a 
relation of personal adventure and as a picture of strangely primi- 
tive manners and morals. It will be well for every American that 
ever indulged a feeling of pride in the educational system of his 
country to know what dense ignorance, what arrogant pedantry, 
what impenetrable conceit, a great, wealthy northern state may still 
harbor on the most fertile parts of her soil. Wecannot help asking, 
—does Pennsylvania have any educational officers, any commis- 
sioners, any superintendents or supervisors, to stand by a young 
woman surrounded, as was the heroine of this story, by stupid, malev- 
olent men ? 

Germans in their native land carry education to the finest develop- 
ment. Why is it that this isolated Pennsylvania community of Ger- 
man immigrants remains in what seems to us to-day almost prehis- 
toric barbarism ? 

One character in these too brief sketches we think we recognize 
as an old acquaintance. We mean the “normal certificate.” A Penn- 
sylvania Dutch farmer we never saw, but are henceforth constrained 
to believe in his existence. But a “normal certificate” hovers in our 
recollections. In New England we believe he has been for some 
years about as good as obsolete. But we have roamed a little over 
the fair fields of our country, and we are almost sure that somewhere 
in our travels we met the “normal certificate.” 

These six papers are quite good enough to put into book form. 
But pending this consummation, we earnestly request our readers to 
get from the Evening Post the six numbers of the paper that con- 
tain them. For “professional” reading they are far superior to any 
books of methods that we know of, and we do not mind saying that 
they will be found to surpass in interest even the books of educa- 
tional psychology. 


BOOKS RECELVED.* 


Principles of Plane Geometry, by J. W. MacDonald, Principal of the Stonehamt 
(Mass.) High School. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1889. 

The geometries in current. use, differ as much as they may in 
minor particulars, agree in this,—that they give not only the propo- 
sitions but also full demonstrations of them. In this the geometries 
have been unlike the algebras and arithmetics, which present prob- 
lems but leave solutions to be worked out by the learner. The 
geometries have been unlike the school texts in languages also, 
for these do not give translations in juxtaposition with the orig- 
inals. This peculiarity in the structure of geometrical text-books 
is to be accounted for by considering the historical development of 
these books from Euclid. Bothin this country and abroad attempts 
have been made to improve the school books of geometry by reduc- 
ing the quantity of matter given in demonstration of the theorems; 
and not a few teachers have withheld books altogether from their 
pupils, giving out only the propositions and making the task of learn- 
ing the lesson to consist in working out the demonstrations, as the 
learner works out his algebra, his arithmetic, or his Latin. 

While the peculiar form that geometrical text-books have come to 
take can easily be accounted for, it is not at all easy to justify this 
form on any sound principles of pedagogy. It violates the very first 
maxims of educational science. Mr. MacDonald prints on his title 
page, as his motto, the following elementary principle from J. J. 
Rousseau:—“ Let him know a thing because he has found it out for 
himself, and not because vou have told him.” This, we submit, is a 
necessary and fundamental law of all real teaching. It is impossible 
to argue away from it by any apologetic subtleties. That the object 
of teaching geometry differs so much from the purpose of teaching 
the other branches of school mathematics as to make necessary a 
complete reversal of principles and methods in the former case is 
unthinkable. 

Many teachers object even to the lists of answers sometimes ap- 
pended to arithmetics and algebras, and it is all but a universal prac- 
tice to object to the use of translations in connection with lessons in 


* Any of these books may be more fully noticed hereafter, 
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Latin and Greek. Yet the strictest advocates of self-reliance in 
other things accept without question, in geometry, a form of text- 
book which absolutely removes the possibility of self-reliance and puts 
forth all temptation to depend not merely upon the thought, but even 
upon the phrase, of other minds. The anomaly is astrange one. It 
is not, however, so strange as it would be were there no incipient 
rebellions against it, no tentatives among teachers towards establish- 
ing in this department also the reign of reason. 

The inertia of the mass of existing books is an immense obstacle 
in the way of a reform of method. The books that are in posses- 
sion are, however, fully on the defensive. It is noticeable that their 
makers and friends are, in all free discussions, pushed to absurdities 
of argument and that their tone is always apologetic. Mr. Bradbury, 
for example, the author of one of the most popular and easiest text- 
books of geometry, actually defends the current form of presenta- 
tion on the ground that it ¢vains the memory. This seems to us,—to 
use an expressive phrase much in vogue,—to be, on the part of Mr. 
Bradbury, a complete giving away of his case. Again, the memo- 
rizing of demonstrations from a book has been advocated on the 
ground that the language thus learned and repeated is better than 
that in which the pupil will express his own demonstrations. This 
also is a virtual surrender of the position. The language in which 
pupils in Virgil, Cicero and Homer render these beautiful classics is 
far inferior to that which might be printed for them on the opposite 
page. In fact, as Paulsen has well put it, the sitting through the 
weary gymnasial years listening to classmates’ translations, has its 
lamentable side when considered as an experience of one’s youth. 
It is to be noted also that those who are most bent upon continuing 
to use the old books nevertheless are always eager to state that they 
recognize the value of original demonstration and never fail to 
assign a good deal of such work in the course of the study. 

In short, the signs are numerous that secondary teachers are 
ripening to a readiness to instate pedagogic geometry in its rights. 

Mr. MacDonald’s “ Principles of Plane Geometry ” is perhaps the 
most important contribution that has been made in this country to 
the reform that is destined ultimately to bring about this needed 
change. Broadly the book may be described as an excellent geom- 
etry without the demonstrations. Even the axioms and the defini- 
tions are given as questions. The pupil is expected to do a great 
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deal of thinking, and not much memorizing. The book is thus very 
small, being all embraced within 63 pages of open type. 

Viewing such a book, the teacher accustomed to hear recitations 
of matter committed to memory, will exclaim,—what can my schol- — 
ars do with this? They will be utterly nonplussed, and will sit in 
amazement and perplexity, unable to make even a beginning, when 
they ought to be learning their lessons. And this will be precisely 
the case, unless the teacher is there in his veritable capacity as feacher. 
For what purpose is he there, if not to teach? The old-fashioned 
lesson-giving followed by a recitation-hearing is impossible if Mr. 
MacDonald’s method is to prevail. The teacher who uses his book 
must teach geometry. Of course a young pupil will not formulate a 
definition or elaborate a demonstration solely from the unaided 
resources of his own mind. But he will do it under the guidance 
and stimulating of a good teacher. The book cannot give guidance 
and encouragement. All it can do isto offer formulas, with which 
the pupil can do nothing but learn them,—learn them dead, if we 
may use the expression. 

In short, Mr. MacDonald’s book recognizes the presence of the 
teacher engaged in teaching. It is a sound bit of pedagogic work, 
bracing and stimulating. In its author’s own hands it succeeds 
to amarvel. The routinist will find lions in the way, and will con- 
tinue to devise apologies for staying in his old ruts. But it is quite 
within the power of any vigorous teacher to pile the old books in 
the corner and to bring forward this little inexpensive booklet, with 
jts tonic to the reasoning faculties and its solicitation to all good 
work. 

It needs hardly to be said that the book presupposes that the 
teacher is well acquainted with his subject. The old books make no 
such presupposition. With the method of teaching which the book 
necessarily involves the author recognizes that other teachers may 
not be so familiar. Accordingly he publishes at the same time, 
through Willard Small, 24 Franklin Street, Boston, a considerably 
larger work to serve as guide to teachers who may desire to see more 
clearly how he himself does it. This supplement to his “ Principles,” 
which he entitles ‘‘ Geometry in the Secondary Schools,” will need a 
more extended notice than we can give it here. ee ti 


Shakespeare, Select Plays. /ulius Cesar. Boston: Willard Small. 1889. 


This is simply the play as Shakespeare left it, without notes, criti- 
cal apparatus, or any manner of preface or appendix. Mr. Small 
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issues this handsome little book in response to a call from many 
teachers who had been surfeited with learning needlessly thrust upon 
them in their English texts. Pres. Andrews, in the preface to his 
“Brief Institutes of Constitutional History,” remarks,—“ The ordi- 
nary text-book is still found, as years ago, to presuppose utmost 
deadness or incompetence on the instructor’s part, stuffed with mat- 
ter not only useless but in the way.” “Dem Lehrer soll nicht vor- 
gegrifien werden,’ says a German scholar who has made a text-book 
for youth. 

The annotated plays presuppose what ought to be, but is not yet 
by any means, the obsolete method of class work which consists in 
assigning things to be learned by rote and then to berecited. The 
teacher who chooses an annotated text voluntarily abdicates his 
functions as teacher to become a sort of vadet-de-classe. He volun- 
tarily admits another to ask and to answer questions, annihilates him- 
self as director of operations, and descends to the humble sphere of 
time-keeper to a gang of laborers. We do not mean that some 
original work is not done by teachers whose pupils have conned 
notes. But the more numerous and comprehensive the notes, the 
more is the teacher forestalled: the more thoroughly the pupils have 
mastered the notes, the less likely is the teacher to find fresh matter 
to make his exercise interesting. 

Pupils should come to a Shakespeare lesson without too much 
preparation. ‘The first condition of a good exercise is freshness in 
the subject matter. The teacher needs large sea-room for the un- 
expected, the original. No skill of his will avail to make a lesson 
memorable and impressive if curiosity can no longer be roused. 
Many changes in our methods of teaching are ripening and gaining 
clearness in the general consciousness, and will be realized as soon 
as examinations are deposed from their present tyrannical sway as 
method makers. Pedagogy is feeling its way to a revolt against the 
method of cram and examinations. The note-maker is the ally of 
the bad cause of cram, marking, percentage-giving. 

Mr. Small’s venture will not lack encouragement. The book is 
far cheaper than the annotated texts, -and is as much better as it is 
cheaper, lighter and smaller. The teacher who has depended on 
notes should, by all considerations of keeping up with the times and 
of loyally standing by his guild, try to break away from them and be 
his own master. 
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Institutes of Economics. A succinct text-book of Political Economy for the use 
of classes in Colleges, High Schools and Academies. By Elisha Benjamin An- 
drews, D. D., LL. D., President of Brown University—Late Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance in Cornell University. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. 1889. 


International Education Series. Zuropean Schools. Or what I saw in the 
Schools of Germany, France, Austria and Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, Ph. D., 
Author of ‘‘ Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop ” and numerous school-books. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 18809. 


The Essentials of Method. A Discussion of the Essential Form of Right Method 
in Teaching. By Charles DeGarmo, Ph. D. (Halle), Professorof Modern Lan- 
guages, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Company. 1889. 


Academic and High School Arithmetic. An Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools, 
High Schoolsand Academies. By Charles A. Hobbs, A. M., Master of Mathematics 
in the Belmont School, Belmont, Mass. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 1889. 


Lilementary Practical Physics. A Guide forthe Physical Laboratory By H. N. 
Chute, M. S., Teacher of Physics in the Ann Arbor High School. D.C. Heath& 
Co. Boston, New York, and Chicago. 1889. 


A First Book in American History. With Special Reference to the Lives and 
Deeds of Great Americans. By Edward Eggleston. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1889. 


Selections from Wordsworth. ith Notes by A. J. George, M. A., Editor of 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. Boston, U. S. A.: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 18809. 


Our World Reader. No. 1. First lessons in Geography, being a revised edition 
of our ‘* World, No. 1.” By Mary L. Hall. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. 


School Hygiene: or The Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. By Arthur 
Newsholme, M. D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1889. 


Law of Childhood and Other Papers. By W. N. Hailmann, Superintendent of 
Schools, La Porte, Ind. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 1889. 
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In case the secondary teacher of English finds his proper work 
thwarted by the lack of preparation in his pupils, he must postpone 
everything to the recovery of the lost ground. If the primary work 
has not been done for him, he must do it himself. The foundations 
of good writing cannot be dispensed with. It is idle to attempt to 
pursue the study of composition from the point of view of rhetoric 
with pupils who have never been trained to care in spelling and 
punctuation. Some things must be taken for granted in the second- 
ary schools, just as they must in life generally. It is no praise to 
spell common words correctly, but it is a humiliation and a disgrace 
to spell them wrong. If the high school pupil’s essay abounds in 
mistakes of spelling and punctuation, the teacher cannot take it into 
the range of rhetorical criticism. It must be dealt with on the 
plane of the spelling-book or the grammar. 

The high school teacher will naturally aim to read all that his 
pupils write: that is, he will require of them no more than he can 
read. He will examine their work carefully, to see in what stage of 
development they are, in order that his own procedures may be 
rightly adjusted to the actual conditions. Doubtless it happens 
sometimes that the first high school year is partly wasted for the 
lack of a careful scrutiny by theteacher into the fitness of his classes 
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for the work which he contemplates. He cannot afford to omit this 
personal inspection of his pupils’ habits of writing. It will not do 
to take anything for granted. It is well known that young men 
even reach college in a state of immaturity as to their power and 
skill in expression which astonishes college officers and prompts 
them to cry out against the training these youth have had in school. 

That the work of the high school in English is so poorly done as 
college instructors know it to be is not to be ascribed to ignorance 
of good English in the teachers, but to their laxity of method, and 
especially to the easy-going habit of allowing pupils’ English to be 
written and then to pass without ocular inspection. A teacher who 
simply listens to the reading of a composition knows but little about 
it. When a large number of these papers come in at once, there is 
great temptation to examine them superficially or even not at all. 
The reading of compositions in class is of little avail except as fur- 
nishing opportunity for criticism of expressions whose faultiness is 
patent to the ear of a listener. 

Just as college instructors examine and report to us the condition 
of applicants as to skill in writing English, so should we do by 
pupils sent us from the primary schools. How we are to begin our 
instruction in the art of expression depends wholly on the question, 
aqvhere we are to begin. 

The point in doubt is not usually how much the pupils know, but 
how well trained are they in correct habits. The question is not 
whether they can and will spell isolated words correctly, when 
startled, as it were, into thought on the spelling: but whether they 
have an abiding ambition to appear well in their writing, and 
whether this ambition has been nursed in them so long that it has 
developed into fixed habits that may be trusted to take care of them- 
selves without perpetual admonition. The question is not whether 
the pupils know that each sentence should begin with a capital and 
be followed by a period, but whether they use capitals and periods 
with unvarying accuracy. The question is not whether they know 
many things, but whether they know when they do not know, and 
are moved by an irresistible inner prompting to use dictionaries and 
other sources of knowledge when the need arises. 

The case may occur that pupils entering a high school appear 
‘strangely apathetic about their appearance in their English writing, 
and need sharp stimulus of some kind to make them realize that the 
teacher is thoroughly following out their careless writing and will 
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surely bring school discipline to bear upon them for negligence in 
this duty. It is manifestly wrong for a high school teacher to pass 
condemnatory judgment on the work of the preceding schools, 
where doubtless extenuating circumstances could be shown to 
account for a considerable degree of apparent laches. But the 
apathetic habit in pupils is so unnatural to youth that its existence 
must be accounted for in some way, and in this case it seems una- 
voidable to refer it to the practice that is said to be common in 
primary and grammar schools of not examining pupils’ work. If it 
is indeed the case that the earlier teachers of our youth have accus- 
ttomed themselves to such a practice, it will account for more evils 
than merely the one of slovenly writing. 

The teacher who exacts of his pupils the composition of English 
themes and then omits to read these themes is of course not thereby 
teaching English at all. If he selects, or takes by lot, two or three 
out of many, and comments upon these, leaving the rest untouched, 
the case is not much better. Nothing can take the place of cer- 
tainty in the pupil’s mind, the absolute foreknowledge that his work 
is to be scrutinized, its faults brought to light and reproved, and his 
own school status to be determined, here also, as in other things, by 
his performance. What the teacher neglects the pupil will neglect. 
This is a fundamental maxim in school-keeping, as no teacher will 
deny. For such neglect the teacher may plead lack of time and 
thus relieve himself from personal censure. But the effects remain 
always the same, lamentable apathy inbred and at last well nigh 
ineradicable. 

If the habit of making anything do in their written exercises shows 
itself in pupils who yet care for their appearance in their oral deliv- 
rances in class, the high school teacher’s first case must be to get 
rid of this deadness of ambition by concentrating his efforts upon 
composition, even though literature and elocution receive for a 
while less attention. The number of pupils who care little or noth- 
‘ing for their English writing must be at once reduced toa small 
minority who cannot interfere with the growth of a good public 
‘spirit. That there will not remain a small residuum of intractables is 
not pretended. But these should be the intractables in other depart- 
ments as well. The presence of a few such laggards is a perennial 
fact in all classes, and teachers know how to make their account with 
them. But the public sentiment of the class must make for excel- 
dence. If not alacrity and gaiety of heart, at any rate sturdy reso- 
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lution and energetic effort, must become the note of the compo- 
sition exercise. 

To bring such results to pass is not altogether easy. If the teacher 
of English has many pupils, he will have, unless he guards against 
such a catastrophe,—so much written work thrown upon him that he 
cannot read it all nor could read it all were the days twice as long 
and his nerves and his eyes twice as enduring. oe this impo- 
sition he must strictly protect himself. 

Many are the devices that may be used to improve the compo- 
sition work in the earlier high school classes. The points to be 
kept in view are,+to exact mental effort and careful attention on the 
part of the pupil, and to leave the teacher time to read every paper 
and to note every elementary fault in it. Suppose the method indi- 
cated below be given a trial. 

Announce to the class two or three days in advance that on such 
a day they will write a little composition; and do not leave them in 
doubt about the topics on which they are to write. For instance, 
tell them to describe something they know from their own direct 
observation,—something they saw this summer, forexample. Forbid 
them to recount anything they have read. They will commit things 
to memory if you do not head them off. Forbid them to write on 
any school theme. In short, the material for their exercise must be 
got from their own experience. It must not have been conveyed to 
them already in language. Give them specimens of the kind of 
subjects they are to choose and of the kind they are to avoid. Thus 
you will leave them some responsibility for choosing what they will 
write about. 

In the above suggestions as to themes, it is intended only to show 
a good way of drawing the limitations for any given occasion. On 
another occasion some topic from the range of reading may be in 
place. Here again careful precautions are necessary to secure the 
indispensible conditions of originality and personal interest in the , 
subject. 

Having secured an understanding as to the kind of topic to be 
chosen, explain to the class that they will have a certain number of 
minutes,—say ten or twelve,—in which to write the composition, 
under your eye, on the appointed day. Tell them they may have 
one page of ruled letter paper on which to write, and must on no 
account turn the leaf to write on the other side. You thus limit 
them in quantity and in time, you secure concentration of effort om 
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a minute area of work, and you prevent dawdling. Each pupil must 
come somewhere near filling his page. 

These preliminaries being fully explained, you go on to direct the 
Class to take as a home lesson,—if in your school economy you have 
home lessons,—on that very day, the writing of a first draft of their 
composition. This they must do with all possible care. They must 
consult their dictionaries about every word as to whose spelling or 
meaning they can raise any doubt. They must consider where 
paragraphs can best be divided. They must decide on the punctua- 
tion, and if they are in doubt about any point, they must pursue 
you or any other competent accessible Mentor, to have their doubt 
resolved. Then they must rewrite their draft and view it from every 
possible standpoint,—spelling, punctuation, capitals, paragraphing, 
expression. 

To secure this preliminary study is the all-important thing. It is 
also, for obvious reasons, important that the class shall not bring 
you, asa final exercise, the result of this home polishing. They 
must store in their minds, at least for a season, the results of their 
meditation, their research, their consultation of friends. 

When the hour comes for the school exercise, give each pupil a 
half sheet of the proper paper. This paper should not be of too 
cheap a sort, and the ruling should be wide. You are to read this 
mass of manuscript, and you must use every precaution against 
spattering of ink and crowding of words. Liberal spacing of the 
lines conduces greatly to ease in reading. A good paper helps also 
in the same direction. 

The class should now feel, after all this preparation, that some- 
thing important impends. Do not let them drop from this whole- 
Some state of mind into baneful indifference. You set them writing 
by your watch, and you see to it that no pupil can possibly practise 
the dishonesty of using the home draft from which to copy. Each 
writes from the prepared state of mind which your directions should 
have secured. When the time is up, all must stop writing unless 
they are inthe midst of a sentence. You give five minutes more for 
revision of the work and for finishing the last sentence. 

These papers are very short. The teacher can read them rapidly 
without omitting any points. The best ones are read as easily and 
quickly as so much print. The inferior ones need more time. 
Comment on the faulty papers the next day in the class, without 
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naming the derelict individuals. Praise the good papers, and pri- 
vately tell the writers of the bad ones that their turn will come yet. 

Of course the skeptical old teacher will smile at the idea of giving” 
to pupils such minute directions as to what to do at home, as if there 
were any assurance that they would do it. But several considera- 
tions will soon be found that will weigh with the pupil to make him 
do what he is asked. If he does his writing in the class sufficiently 
well, no question will of course arise. If he still does poor work, the 
presumption is that he has neglected his preparation, and in this. 
case he may be required to bring his home drafts, that you may see 
that he has made them. He will surely be left in the rear if he 
does not do it, and will soon find this out if the teacher is in earnest. 

The procedures above described give the pupil all possible oppor- 
tunity to write correct English, and require him to carry his points. 
in his memory for a season. The chances for avoiding every pos- 
sible error of the grosser sort, as in spelling, are so lavishly given, 
that it becomes right to announce any such blunder as fatal to the 
acceptableness of the exercise. Whatever means the custom of the 
school suggests should be supplied to stigmatize, in the given cir- 
cumstances, such an exercise asa failure. It will not do to dally 
with the assumed natural deficiency of any individual in this par- 
ticular. 

Naturally, every one who wields the pen is liable to slip and lapse, 
however much he knows. But it surpasses belief that any intelli- 
gent user of the pen should be unable to detect his own casual 
errors, full opportunity being given for revision and correction. 
Pupils should be allowed to insert omitted letters and words by 
means of the caret and to strike out chance excrescences by neat 
lines drawn through the superfluous parts. They had better not 
scratch their paper. Their knives are dull and they lack the skill to 
make a neat job of it. 

The opportunity for self-correction is an important feature of 
such an exercise. Close scrutiny of one’s own work is as good as 
more writing. In fact, the best thing to do with a faulty paper is to 
hand it back for the writer to correct. Sometimes he cannot find 
the error at first, and hints that you are mistaken. Then it grows 
interesting, and other youthful eyes join in the search. A good 
laugh makes that particular blunder memorable to a whole class. 

For attaining the most rudimentary correctness in writing English, 
short exercises are not only as good as long ones,—they are better. 
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What is wanted is, close attention confined to a small field of opera- 
tions. Pupils often have too much fluency in writing,—that is, in 
writing with disregard of form. In this, asin so many matters of 
pedagogy, the Hesiodic “the half is more than the whole,” is 
applicable. 

The composition teacher has natural enemies enough in the other 
teachers without making enemies of his pupils. These at least must 
co-operate with him, and absolutely must be kept out of the slough 
of apathy. ‘The other teachers will be seen examining in all depart- 
ments by means of written papers. They will be seen arranging for 
extra time, that their pupils may write as much as possible, and will 
give provocation for hurry by setting questions that require for their 
answering all the writing that can be done at a rapid rate of work. 
These conditions are unfavorable to the formation of good habits in 
English. The English teacher can only look on. Quy faire? What 
would the Latin teacher say if all other teachers required answers in 
Latin, and took no note, or but small note, of the kind of Latin in 
which they came? ‘The simple fact is that pupils write English for 
all their teachers. The great bulk of what is thus written cannot be 
read by the English teacher at all. The teachers for whom it is 
written rarely read it with an eye toits English. If through any 
dreadful haze of language the correct chemistry or history can be 
discerned dimly shining through, the teacher of chemistry or history 
is content. ‘What recks it them? What need they? They are 
sped.” 

These considerations suggest that either all teachers should co- 
operate with the teacher of English by noting and bringing within 
the school discipline the faults of their pupils in writing on their 
respective subjects, or that the functions of the English teacher 
should be merged in all the other departments. In the latter case 
each teacher would be a teacher of his department avd a teacher of 
English. It is well perhaps to have some one peculiarly and special- 
ly interested in pupils’ writing; yet a great gain would be secured 
for the schools if all the teachers should be expected to feel a pride, 
not only in answers technically correct as to. matter, but also correct 
and beautiful as to expression. 

This contention of this paper has been,—that indifference in the 
pupil as to his English must be overcome by the visible earnestness 
and unceasing vigilance of the teacher; that written compositions, 
in the case especially of the younger high school pupils, should be 
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short, intense in quality, and immediately read and commented on; 
that the pupils should always know to a certainty that their work is 
to be read with close scrutiny; that pupils should be habituated to 
refer to dictionaries for information, to become sure that they are 
right, and never trust to luck; that ignorance of the fundamentals 
of good writing is in a high school pupil intolerable. 


SHOULD HOMER BE TAUGHT [IN THE PREPARA- 
LORY DCMOOLS 7* 


THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN YALE COLLEGE, 


Allow me, at the outset, to call attention to the fact that the diffi- 
culties and evils of the present position of Homer in the course of 
study are not such as to obtrude themselves upon the attention of 
teachers in the academy or fitting school. The instructor who 
carries the student through the first books of Homer has in his 
mind a plan for the systematic development of the course, and does 
not experience the practical difficulties which, are met after the 
student leaves his care. And permit me to add in this connection 
that no other instructor in New England during the last ten years 
has taught Homer to so many Freshmen as I, and to no other 
teacher of Greek have students come from so many schools. On 
the ground of this unusual experience, I venture to present views 
which call for a new arrangement of elementary studies in Greek. 

Before this body, no argument is needed to show the importance of 
a close connection between the work of school and that of college, 
and the community of interest which binds together the two institu- 
tions. This Association assumes that the instruction in the academy 
must prepare for the work of the college, and that the instruction of 
the college must be suited to those who have received this particu- 
lar training in the preparatory schools. Nothing would be more 
fatal to the interests of the scholar than the two assumptions;—on 
the part of the college instructor that the student has been trained on 
his ideal system, and on the part of the teacher in the preparatory 
school that the student will continue to receive his ideal instruc- 
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tion. Teachers in all institutions must accommodate themselves to 
circumstances. Youths from several or many fitting schools are 
brought together in one college class. The teacher of Freshmen 
cannot adapt his instruction to the peculiar preparation which the 
students of a certain academy have received, but must give the in- 
struction which is needed by the greater number of his pupils. 

No fault in our system of higher education is so serious as the 
break in the transition from school to college. No problem is more 
important than the coordination and “justification”’ of the work 
in the two institutions. In no other country are the youth’s studies 
interrupted as they are and when they are, under our system. Men 
in England are “educated ”’ at Eton or Rugby,before they goto the 
university. They are sent to the school at a tender age, but before 
they leave it, they have not only finished the elementary study of 
Homer, but have read some Greek plays and some Thucydides. As 
for Germany, all know the great pains which are taken in order to 
secure perfect correspondence of method in the work of the differ- 
ent classes of the gymnasia. Each year is a distinct preparation for 
the next. No teacher is allowed to anticipate in the least degree 
the work of the following class. This fault is considered as serious 
as the omission of instruction which belongs to his year. No one 
is allowed to sweep over the field of classical philology, selecting 
what he deems particularly interesting or important. A teacher 
would speedily be called to account, who should discuss ancient life 
or linguistics before the appointed time. Each teacher knows just 
what, and how, his pupils have been taught. The programs of 
German gymnasia show that few boys are changed from one school 
to another. Such achange inthe middle of the gymnasial course 
is not only rare and attended with difficulties, but always regretted. 
Most boys remain in the same school for six or seven years. 

The German system is in danger of crushing out part of the 
teacher’s individuality, but it secures systematic progress for the 
pupil. Self restraint here must take the place of law in Germany. 

The break between college and school has long existed in this 
country, but many of us remember when this-break came at a very 
different time. We do not need to look back into a remote period 
in order to find our best colleges only “collegiate schoois.” You 
remember the familiar facts that less than a century ago arithmetic 
formed the mathematical subject for Freshman year at both Yale 
and Harvard; when no Greek but the Greek Testament was studied 
in the regular course at Yale; and when the Harvard students pur- 
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sued Greek only so far as to read “about six books of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, and about four books of Homer’s Iliad,’—almost ex- 
actly what has been required for admission to college, of late. 
In Greek and Mathematics at the close of the Eighteenth Century, 
the fitting schools had simple duties. Only the most elementary 
processes of arithmetic, and the most necessary paradigms of Greek 
inflection were taught in the academies. All more advanced work 
was left for the colleges. 

The great change during the last century has been wrought grad- 
ually and naturally enough. First, the courses in Greek, Latin and 
Mathematics were much extended and deepened. Then, the newer 
natural, political, philosophical and social sciences found place in 
the later years of the college course. Latin, Greek, and Math- 
ematics “‘recouped”’ themselves, as we may say, by additional re- 
quirements for admission to college. Gradually, one study after 
another has been transferred from college to academy. No one car 
say that the end of this process of transfer has come yet. Men have 
looked forward to the time when our academies should become col- 
leges and our colleges should be universities. At any rate the 
requirements for admission to college have been continually chang- 
ing, and we must expect them to be still further modified. No 
eternal principle determines that Homer or the Anabasis should 
be read in preparation for college. Homer was not regudred for 
admission to Yale until 1873. Another of our colleges has always 
preferred equivalents of prose, instead of Homer. That Homer 
was adopted as one of the requirements for college was due largely 
to temporary convenience—to the lack of other suitable text books. 

But altho’ this break between the work of the academy and that 
of college has not always fallen at the same point, the break exists. 
We have to take account of it, and must avoid its disadvantages as 
we best may. In the Western States, some colleges have “ prepara- 
tory schools” as their principal feeders, and the teacher of Greek 
or Latin in the school continues to teach the same subject in col- 
lege, and thus has entire charge of the pupil’s instruction in that 
department. But of the students of eastern schools and colleges, 
all, at the age of sixteen to eighteen, change teachers in every sub- 
ject. Academy classes may be scattered in half a dozen different 
colleges, and a college class may be gathered from forty or fifty 
schools. No teacher in an academy can be sure that the college 
instructor will pursue with the student the same course which has. 
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been pursued up to that time. No college instructor can assume 
that all of his class have been trained in the same way. 

In no other subject, of all which are required for admission to 
college, is the work broken in two in the middle, as it is in Homer. 
In Mathematics, the student is examined in Arithmetic, Algebra to 
Logarithms, and Plane Geometry. The college instructor assumes 
familiarity with this preparatory work. In Latin, the student finishes 
his study of Cesar, Vergil, and the Orations of Cicero, in the acade- 
my. No one of these subjects is continued in college, and yet a 
division of the work in Vergil between the academy and the college 
would be a slight evil, in comparison with the division of the work 
in Homer. Those of you who have had any experience in teaching 
Homer, or have read the poems recently, will understand this point 
without argument. 

In no subject which is studied in preparation for college is va- 
riety of method so natural—so inevitable—asin Homer. The train- 
ing in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry is much the same all over 
New England. Students come to college from out-of-the-way places. 
with admirable preparation in mathematics. In Latin, also, every 
good teacher would touch about the same points in reading Cesar 
and Cicero; and Vergil presents no striking peculiarities of dialect, 
literary form, or antiquities. But no two persons teach the first three 
books of Homer in the same way. Of late, teachers in the prepara- 
tory schools have inclined to vary their course by reading different 
books of Homer. At Yale, last June, three different papers were 
printed for the Homer examination, and still another set was need- 
ed! But different topics are suggested by different books. The 
students who have read the first books of the Iliad, in the natural 
course of things, have received very different instruction from those 
who began with the first books of the Odyssey. One part of the 
poem “indicates ”’ a different treatment from another part. 

The college cannot dictate to the schools in this matter. If Dr. 
Keep and Mr. Coy were to carry their classes through eight or ten 
books of Homer, I have no doubt they would give a well-rounded, 
symmetrical course of instruction, quite as good in every way as the 
pupil receives now, and probably better. But in beginning Homer, 
Dr. Keep and Mr. Coy take up different topics and in different order. 
Each leaves different matters for the college course. Even if the 
college desired to dictate in this matter, it could not. Our examin- 
ation papers cannot say just what we want. Yale draws from a 
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widely scattered constituency. Many of those who become her best 
students come from schools whose teachers have not had the time 
or ability to train them carefully. The doors of the college cannot 
be shut upon a promising youth merely because he has not learned 
Homer in a particular way. The college has to be content with a 
general knowledge of principles in this subject, and a fair ability to 
read. No college can require all of the details which are studied at 
Norwich and half a dozen other schools. The best schools 
aim to provide an “abundant entrance” into college, for 
their pupils. Uniformity of preparation in Homer, while only 
about three books are read in the academies, seems to me un- 
attainable. Of course I understand that always some students will 
be well prepared, and others ill prepared. By “uniformity of pre- 
paration,” I mean not that the quality must be the same, but that 
all students should be trained in substantially the same way, on 
nearly the same matters. I hardly need say that no college can 
divide its classes according to their preparation in Homer,—assign- 
ing the students of Norwich to one division, the students of An- 
dover to another, and so on. Nor would such a division be well 
for the students. 

If the academy and college are to be as closely united as possible, 
that the break between the last year of the academy and the first 
year of college should be no wider than that between the freshman 
and sophomore years of college life (and this I understand to be the 
aim of this Association), some change must be made in the place of 
the study of Homer. 

An incidental objection to the study of Homer in the fitting 
schools is that more special knowledge is required for teaching 
Homer than for teaching any other subject which is studied in our 
academies. In no other subject does the student find such difficulty 
in securing competent instruction. A man may be a fair Greek 
scholar, and yet be unable to avoid uncertain points and call atten- 
tion to what is regular and important in Homer. The teaching of 
Greek prose is comparatively simple. In Latin no such difficulty is 
felt since Vergil uses few peculiar and antiquated forms. The nearest 
Latin analogue would be the study of Plautus. Do you say that 
this difficulty is not in place in an argument before this body, be- 
cause Homer is aamirably taught in the schools which are repre- 
sented here? We must remember that not even all the college 
students of New England are bred and trained in the schools which 
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you represent. Many young men cannot leave home until they 
come to college. 

But I will lay no great stress on this last inconvenience, and will 
even grant that the evil of the present situation would be much less 
if all the work on Homer were done in the preparatory schools. In 
that case, the student would receive more systematic instruction, 
and would make more regular progress than is possible under the 
present system. ‘The responsibility and the plan of instruction 
would not then be divided at a critical point. 

If any one maintains that scholars should begin with the oldest 
literary remains of the Greeks, and that Homer should be studied 
early in order to preserve a historical continuity in the survey of 
forms, syntax, and culture, I should not care to discuss the question 
now, but would only remark that then consistency would demand 
that we begin with Homer, and not with Xenophon; and remind 
you that the attempts which have been made in Germany to carry 
out that plan have not met with success. Only H. L. Ahrens at his 
school in Hanover achieved satisfactory results. . 

To crowd the study of Homer out of the colleges and give it all 
to the preparatory schools would meet one of my objections, but 
would not obviate the chief difficulty and evil. The inconveniences 
which have been mentioned as yet, are as nothing when compared 
with the paedagogical sin of deserting the Attic dialect, after read- 
ing four books of the Anabasis, for a full year’s digression in 
Homer before returning to the Attic Greek of Demosthenes, Plato, 
and Thucydides. We may well compare this procedure with the 
course of a Greek boy who should be taught the elements of English 
in reading Franklin’s autobiography, but who, after reading 120 
pages of this work, should be set to the study of Chaucer; and after 
150 pages of Chaucer, should return to the prose of Addison, 
Burke, and Gibbon, and finally should be put to reading Shakspere. 
Would anyone dare to call this a natural and rational order for a 
foreigner to pursue in learning English? What teacher would 
attempt to justify such a course of study by calling attention to the 
student’s interest in the Canterbury Tales, and to the great relief 
which the teacher himself experienced in reading Chaucer after the 
long grammatical drill on the rather-commonplace prose of Poor 
Richard? English literature is too varied to allow us to acknowl- 
edge that the only variety from Franklin can be found in the Can- 
terbury Tales ; Greek literature is too varied to suffer us to acknowl- 
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edge that variety from the March of the Ten Thousand must be 
sought in the Homeric poems. 

As for the relief to the instructor, it is indeed well that he should 
not continually review and teach the same books, but after all, his 
chief relief must come from the ever new and varying problem 
which his classes present. Probably no one else here has such a grind 
as falls to my lot. At the beginning of the college year I have six 
divisions of Freshmen to each of which I teach the same lesson. 
With the review, each lesson is repeated at least twelve times in the 
first part of the term, and again six times near the close of the term. 
1 do not find this repetition particularly wearisome. I believe I 
teach the sixth division better than the first ! My interest lies in 
the different way in which different minds meet the same difficulties 
and receive the same truth. The problem is never fully solved how 
to teach most efficiently the most important things, avoiding all that 
is uncertain and unnecessary. 

No true teacher would acknowledge that he had chosen a text 
book which was not the best for his class, because of his own interest 
in that subject. 

The Homeric dialect presents grave difficulties to the beginner in 
Greek. It differs from the Attic in many particulars,—both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. The meanings of many important words 
differ slightly or, in some cases, widely. Z. g. po fos in Homer 
means flight, not fright; oc pa is used only of a dead body, and poyn 
only of the soul after it has departed, or is on its departure, from 
the body; dix is not high moral justice, but simply manner, custom; 
nanos is not morally dad, but simply wseless or destructive. (Of 
course this list could be extended indefinitely.) The Homeric con- 
structions of syntax do not follow the same exact rules as in Attic. 

Perhaps the student is most perplexed by the variation of forms. 
He has been accustomed to see slight changes in appearance ac- 
companying serious differences in signification and usage. A 
change in breathing or accent or subscribed iota may mean a great 
deal. The youth has a right to be puzzled by the Homeric forms. 
Of the first two verses of the Iliad, only the two verbs need no ex- 
planation for the beginner in Homer. The pupil’s progress is 
necessarily slow. Dr. Keep, who has had unusual experience 
and success in teaching Homer, has been accustomed to spend 
fifteen hours of recitation on the first 150 verses of the Iliad! (See 
the preface of Keep’s Iliad.) Three full weeks of five recitations 
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each upon less than five pages! And remember that this is after the 
class has gained the power to read from two to four pages of Attic 
prose at a lesson. Less than five pages of Homer, instead of forty 
or fifty pages of prose! Afterwards, the class read Homer some- 
what more rapidly, but never in school does the youth acquire in 
translating the Iliad the facility which he had a year before in read- 
ing Greek prose. I am reading Homer with my Freshmen this 
term, and after three weeks of work, in which the student’s previous 
knowledge has been refreshed, we do not yet read more than a page 
of the Iliad at a lesson. 

But while the class are learning Homer and the Homeric dialect, 
they are forgetting their prose vocabulary and rules of construction, 
and thus losing their facility in reading Attic prose, (¢.e. Plato and 
Demosthenes). Only this week, a friend told me that a member of his 
family found Plato’s apology a new dialect, after reading Homer. Dr. 
Keep has told me that on putting his senior class together with his 
junior class for exercises in reading Greek at sight, he was astonished 
and grieved to find that his advanced class could not read so readily 
and accurately as the class which had studied Greek a year less 
time. In other words, the year which had been spent on Homer, 
coming as an interruption at this particular stage of progress, before 
the Attic dialect had been mastered, had been worse than lost so far 
as regards work on the masters of Attic prose. That is, students 
come to college no better able to read Plato, the Attic orators, 
Xenophon, and Thucydides (and, I may say, the Attic drama), than 
if they had come a year earlier. The ordinary college student finds 
real difficulty in recovering the power which he once gained with 
great toil. “ My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 

We all understand that the place of Greek in the educational sys- 
tem of our country is precarious. In order to maintain itself, Greek 
literature must be studied as literature, and the student must read 
the language with sufficient freedom to appreciate the connection of 
thought and the allusions to the Greek customs. The Greek teach- 
ers of New England have been studying attentively the best methods 
of teaching their classes to read rapidly. A great gain has 
been made. I hear, from several quarters, of classes able to read 
three or four pages of the Anabasis at a single lesson. Now, if 
these classes should continue for a year longer in the study of 
Greek prose, who doubts that their pace would be greatly quickened, 
and that they who have advanced in one year from a fourth of a 
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page to three pages, would read five or six pages of ordinary Greek 
at a lesson, without unusual exertion? Now, if a class can read five 
or six pages, with fair accuracy, the teacher is not obliged to spend 
his time on the grammatical details which prove so wearisome in 
the study of the Anabasis. He broadens his own view of Greek 
life. His pupils become acquainted with Greek thoughts and cus- 
toms, they get their first glimpses of the magnificent and fascinating 
stream of progress which unites Greece and America. If they have 
learned to read Greek thus freely, they are not likely to forget their 
Attic forms while they are reading Homer and Pindar. They wilk 
never again be tempted to feel that Greek must be read (if read at 
all) with painful slowness. 

A certain amount of relief is secured by continuing the study of 
Attic prose by the side of Homer. But you cannot expect a student 
at this stage of advancement to carry on the two dialects together 
successfully. Perhaps he could do so more easily if they were still 
more dissimilar. ‘They are near enough to be confusing, and wide- 
ly separated enough to be of little mutual aid. The teacher, 
thoroughly familiar with both dialects, often fails to appreciate the 
reasonable difficulties of the pupil who has read only 120 pages of 
Attic prose. 

I may be told that I do not fully realize the labor and inconven- 
ience of teaching the first elements of Homer in Freshman or Sopho- 
more year. This may be true, but I do understand better than 
most preparatory school teachers the loss which is sustained in con- 
sequence of the present system. 

The only argument of any weight for keeping Homer in its pres- 
ent place in the course of study, in my opinion, is that a large num- 
ber of young men and women study Greek in academies and high 
schools, but never enter college. Are these students of Greek never 
to taste the freshness and beauty of Homer? What a charm that 
study has for many of them! What a good thing for them to re- 
member! This point is urged by some who admit that the study of 
Homer comes in oddly between the Anabasis and the orators. 

But can we grant that the studies of the academies and fitting 
schools should -be arranged srimarily for the sake of those who 
never go to college? Does not the existence of this Association 
negative that question? If we are not to consider schools and col- 
leges as parts of one system, would not consistency lead the acad- 
emies to follow the course of the ordinary high school, and teach all 
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the branches of learning which are taught in college, a little Geolo- 
gy and Physics, a smattering of Psychology, Chemistry, and His- 
tory? Have we yet reached the point when this is wise and safe? 

But holding the view that in our academies and other preparatory 
schools we ought to consider primarily what will be for the highest 
good of the students who go to college (those “who have the 
best chances”), I hold also that the youths who never go to col- 
lege might find a year on Attic prose as agreeable and stimulating 
even as a year on Homer, though I know of no other works which 
have such perennial youth as the Iliad and Odyssey. (I may say here 
that no one of my friends ever suspected me of any lack of interest 
in the Homeric poems which might prejudice me against their use 
as a text-book!) We must remember that the youths who do not 
go to college have their long drill on dialectic forms and construc- 
tions for the sake of only three books of Homer, while those who go 
into college have five or six more books of Homer, based on the 
same preparatory drill, of which they have fuller advantage. 

The only question which remains for consideration at this time, is 
What shall take the place of Homer in the preparatory schools? 
This is not easy to answer dogmatically. [have remarked that Homer 
was put into its present place largely because no Jother text-book 
stood ready to occupy the gap. But, of late years, far more works 
of Greek literature have been edited for school use. The works of 
Xenophon offer an excellent variety, in the bright brief stories of 
the conversations of Socrates, the gay scene of the Symposium, the 
account of the history of Athens during the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and parts of the historical novel of the Cyropedia. The easier 
orations of Lysias and Demosthenes, and Isocrates’s summary of 
the legendary and historical development of the Athenian Empire, 
and much of Lucian’s sparkling wit, would not be beyond the rea- 
sonable appreciation of the sub-Freshman and would interest him. 
Plutarch’s Lives have fascinated the young for ages. Our young 
men are all roused by history and politics, and the study of civili- 
zation. Do you say that these students could not fully understand 
Demosthenes and his power? Perhaps not, but do they fully ap- 
preciate the Homeric poems? Is it always easy to make a large 
majority of the class feel the poetic beauty of the Iliad during the 
first lessons? Many students come to me who have always taken 
Homer asan odd kind of prose; to whom the rhythm and meter have 
been only confusing. 
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I maintain, you observe, (1) that we are to consider primarily 
the interests of those students who are to pass from the prepara- 
tory school to college; (2) that the worst break in the transition 
from fitting school to college occurs in the case of the Homeric 
poems, which are the only works thus divided between the two 
parts of our educational system; (3) that the place of Homer in the 
course of study, between Xenophon and Plato, is unreasonable; (4) 
that more Greek could be read in the same time, and a better ac- 
quaintance secured with the Greek language and literature, if 
Homer were reserved for the college course, and the time now spent 
upon the Iliad in the schools were given to Attic prose. 


SHOULD HOMER BE TAUGHT IN THE PREF 
LOR Y SCO te 


ROBERT P, KEEP, PH. D., PRINCIPAL OF THE FREE ACADEMY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


In maintaining the afflrmative of the question before us, I have 
thought it well to commence by formulating, as well as I could, the 
arguments which would be most strongly urged in the negative. I 
have theught I should thus best inquire how far these arguments 
were sound, and should most readily discover counter-considerations- 
by which they might be met. It is, of course, quite possible that 
some considerations of weight on the negative may escape me, but I 
will state the case under the following heads: 

Homer should not be taught in the preparatory schools: 

(1) Because the preparatory student needs more time forthe study 
of Attic Prose. 

(2) Because the early study of the Homeric dialect, differing so 
widely from the Attic dialect, confuses the pupil and drives from his- 
mind his knowledge of the grammar and syntax of the Attic dialect. 

(3) Because the quality of preparation in Homer is unsatisfactory. 

There is much truth in each of these arguments, and they gain in 
weight when urged in combination. But the truth of them all may 


* A paper read at Boston, October, 1889, before the New England Asssociation: 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
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be admitted without necessitating the conclusion that it would 
be wise to drop Homer from the preparatory school. In spite of the 
defects (as Professor Seymour regards them) of the plan hereto- 
fore pursued, good scholarship in Greek has been abundantly pro- 
duced; the question is, whether the proposed change would not en- 
tail greater evils than it would relieve. 

A temperate statement of these arguments in the negative, with 
proper qualifications attached, might shape itself -as follows: 

(1) More time is desirable for the study of Attic Greek. Granted, 
unless so strong a claim can be made out for Homer as to vindicate 
the place hitherto generally accorded to him. 

(2) The study of Homer, commenced in the school, weakens the 
pupil’s grasp upon the grammar and syntax of the Attic dialect, 
True to a certain degree, but whatever confusing effects may thus 
be produced are more than made up for by the new interest in Greek 
itself which the study of Homer excites. 

(3) The quality of Homer teaching in schools is unsatisfactory ; 
unsatisfactory, however, in precisely the same degree as the 
quality of the teaching of Grammar and Anabasis. *The most ex- 
perienced teacher in the school will generally be the teacher of 
Homer: 

I leave, at this point, the arguments for the abandonment of Ho- 
mer and present what seem to me the strongest reasons why he 
should be retained: 

I, The first general reason is for the advantage of the preparatory 
scholar (whether he is to enter college or not.) 

(a) Because of Homer’s unequalled power of arousing interest and 
enthusiasm. It will generally be found that enthusiasm for Greek be- 
gins with the study of Homer. It isa grand thing for the boy or girl to 
learn, before the end of school life, that there is sucha thing as poetry 
in ancient literature, and to study that phase of poetry which stood 
nearest the beginnings of Greek national life,and which charms a 
greater variety of minds than any other poetry whatsoever. There is 
a double side to Homer study: the grammatical side, and the sideon 
which one appreciates the style, subject, matter.and poetry. The boy 
does not find it hard tounderstand his Homer. Even in the earliest 
short lessons, while dialect is the main object of study, he is conscious 
of an interest in the contents far different from any thing which he 
has experienced in his reading of Xenophon. 
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Consider next (b) how well Homer is adapted to the study of 
the young from his style. Think of the short and simple sen- 
tences, absolutely without difficulties of construction. Recall the 
meaning, usually completed in a single line, and generally un- 
mistakable, as soon as the main caesura is reached. Is not 
this the style suited for the reading of boys and girls? The 
Homeric poems are as well suited to the reading of the young 
as ‘‘Marmion,” or the “ Lady of the Lake.” 

_I mention next (c) the subject matter of the poems. What mir- 
rors they are of Greek life and of the Greek mind! The school- 
boy hardly thinks of the Greeks as men and women, until he 
meets them in the Iliad, or in the Odyssey. From that time, 
he has some knowledge of them at first hand. A boy who had 
read Books I-III of the Iliad, or of the Odyssey, would understand 
the Greek character far better, and feel a far truer, warmer in- 
terest in the Greeks, than he could gain by the most thorough study 
of Fyffe’s excellent primer. 

Again (d) there are peculiar advantages in completing the 
grammatical portion of Homer-study, 7 e¢. in learning the 
Homeric dialect, at an early age. The dialect is remarkable 
for its multitude of forms. This multiplicity of forms is mas- 
tered most easily in the tranquil period of school-life, before the 
distractions of college life begin. The dialect, too, is best learned in 
considerable part from the mouth of the teacher, and this can best be 
accomplished when there are small classes and daily recitations. 
Neither of these conditions (small classes or daily recitations) can 
be supplied in the college. Many of those exercises, like learning 
passages by heart, scanning in concert and the like, which yield such 
advantage when practiced in the school, might seem inappropriate in 
the college. A vast amount of drudgery is necessary in learning 
the Homeric dialect. The pupil who begins Homer must begin the 
grammar over again, and this grammar-side of Homeric study— 
grammar-learning—is work for the school. 

II. I urge that Homer should be retained in preparatory schools 
in the interest of the teachers of the schools. I do not mean that 
he is to be retained to please the fancy or preference of teachers, 
but I urge with deep conviction that a different type of men will be 
attracted to the preparatory school and retained in its service, if 
Homer is studied there, than can possibly be secured if he is exclud- 
ed. The quality of our preparatory schools and the foundations 
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of our classical training depend upon the teachers. Weshall have 
no classical scholarship of much account, no deep and strong in- 
fluence from classical study, unless the elementary work is done 
by men and women who are themselves scholarly. 

The graduate courses of our large colleges are now sending forth 
each year young men with an equipment for teaching which is in- 
comparably superior to that which could possibly be possessed by 
the young teacher of twenty years since. There are certain features of 
secondary classical work which appeal powerfully to young men 
of the very best type. The increasing interest in teaching as 
an art (which can best be practiced upon youthful pupils), the grow- 
ing public estimation of the work of the secondary teacher, the 
pleasure of intimate contact with loving and lovable scholars, the de- 
light of seeing the rapid growth of the youthful mind and character, 
the freshness and enthusiasm of young scholars—all these things 
are powerful attractions. The vacancies in our stronger colleges 
are, of course, not numerous, and it seems only reasonable to expect 
that, with the increase in the supply of trained classical teachers, 
an increasing proportion will turn their thoughts to preparatory 
work, when the need of first-class ability is urgent, the results of 
effort great, promotion rapid. But the natural desire of ambitious 
young mento be connected with a College and to pursue special lines 
of study, to do University work as it is often called, will certainly 
prevail, if the classical preparatory course is to any serious degree 
impoverished by withdrawing from it those portions which are most 
inviting to the teacher. The great danger to which the teacher of 
the secondary school is exposed is that of stagnation. With many 
classes, and loaded with much detail, he is in great peril of ceasing 
to study and therefore of ceasing to grow. Mr. Collar has said that, 
in his experience, a teacher of the Anabasis usually reaches the 
acme of his efficiency in about his third year of service in his school. 
I have no disposition to depreciate Xenophon, but when I consider 
the freer breath which one draws when Homer is begun, I desire in 
the interest of the mental growth of preparatory teachers, that the 
cultivation of the field of Greek Epic Poetry.may continue to be a 
part of their professional work. ‘The dignity of their calling, and 
their respect for it, will certainly thus be promoted. 

I remark in this connection that the preparatory teacher is in a 
specially advantageous position in regard to his teaching of Homer at 
the present time because of the admirable aids to Homer-study 
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which have appeared during the last few years. If the teachers of 
twenty-five years ago were able to excite interest and quicken en- 
thusiasm by the use of the inadequate helps then at the disposal of 
teachers and scholars, what may not in fairness be expected of the 
Homer-teacher of to-day with Seymour’s School Iliad and Special 
Vocabulary, and Perrin’s First Four Books of the Odyssey ? 

In the interest then of the intellectual life of the preparatory 
school, I urge that Homer be retained as an important part of its 
curriculum. 

III. I next venture to suggest that the advantage to college teach- 
ers of having the entire Homer work in their own hands would be 
very doubtful. Professor Seymour’s mental picture is that of a class 
of selected students, admirably grounded in the Attic dialect, ad- 
vancing under the most competent instruction rapidly and uniformly 
to a mastery of the Homeric. dialect and the Homeric Poems. In 
point of fact, I am persuaded that the differences in the progress of 
students would be just as marked as they now are. Perhaps it 
might even be true that more would fail altogether of success, because 
they would have less of what is so indispensable to the weaker 
scholars, the teacher’s help. Let us look at the matter practically 
and consider the present arrangements of instruction at New Haven. 

Each Freshman class is divided into 6 divisions of from 35 to 40 
men. Each of these sections comes in succession to one instructor 
who requires two days to make the complete round of the class. If 
the instructor were able to call up to recite all the members of each 
division at every lesson, each student would have somewhat less 
than two minutes of the instructor’s personal attention in the course of 
two days. Thestudent would have five Homer-lessons in two weeks. 
Pedagogically, such conditions would be highly unfavorable for 
learning so complicated a matter as the Homeric dialect. It must 
be considered, too, how intolerably fatiguing it would be to one 
teacher, or even to two teachers, to teach the structure of the verse, 
the details of scansion (a matter requiring infinite repetition and 
infinite patience), and the ordinary details of the Homeric dialect 
to 220 pupils at one time. ‘The teacher of such aclass would be an 
object for compassion. 

If we consider the effect upon college students of imposing upon 
them the study of the Homeric dialect, we shall arrive at conclusions 
not unlike those which have been reached above. The college 
course is all too short at the best for any real entrance into Greek 
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literature. Homer, the Tragedies, the Historians, the Orators, and 
Plato ; what a field and what a privilege to traverse it under com- 
petent guidance ! Who would tolerate the idea that the precious time 
of the college professor should be given to teaching the elements of 
dialect ? With adequate Homeric preparation, half of either of the 
great poems could be readin half of Freshman year. The study of 
grammatical forms ought not to be necessary in the Greek work of 
the college, and I am persuaded that it will not long continue to be 
necessary. To return to it, in the form of teaching the Homeric 
dialect, seems reactionary, out of sympathy withthe spirit of our time. 

But the decision of our question must turn, to a considerable 
degree, upon questions of fact. 

(1.) “ Do our preparatory schools, in fact, find difficulty in meeting 
the college Homer-requisition?” My experience leads me to answer 
this question decidedly in the negative. It is very seldom that I 
have had a scholar conditioned in Homer, in the whole course of my 
teaching. This does not imply that I have neglected other subjects 
for the sake of Homer or that the examinations have not been search- 
ing. Success has been due to the fact that the Homeric dialect is a 
definite matter to be mastered. Its peculiarities admit of classifica- 
tion and can readily be committed to memory. ‘They also recur so 
incessantly that, in the daily drill with short lessons and small 
classes in the preparatory school, it is impossible the scholars should 
fail to learn them. 1 will undertake to prepare scholars for a college 
examination upon the Homeric dialect, whose succcess I would 
guarantee upon few other items of the college requisitions. 

(2.) The second question of fact is this: “ How would prepara- 
tory teachers themselves regard the relinquishment of Homer from 
their preparatory work?” I have already expressed my own opinion 
upon this point. In order to obtain opinions from a variety of 
sources, I have sent to the teachers of Homer in some twenty of our 
representative schools, the following circular letter : 


NORWICH, CONN., Sept. 20, 1889. 

My Dear Sir:—At the meeting of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools to be held in Boston next month, the following question is 
to be discussed : 

‘« Should Homer be read in the Preparatory School, or should his place be taken 
by additional Attic Prose” ? 

May I request your personal opinion upon this question, as the result of your 
thought upon it, and, more particularly, of your own experience as a teacher of 
preparatory Greek. 
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Please answer the following specific questions : 


The Academy 


(1) Have you found difficulty in meeting satisfactorily the College Homer requi- 


sitions’? 


(2) Would you regard it as a personal loss to give up the teaching of Homer? 
An early reply will oblige yours very respectfully and sincerely, 


This inquiry was sent to the following schools : 


Lawrenceville School, 
Latin School, 

St. Paul’s School, 
WillistonZ Seminary, 
Wesleyan Academy, 
Bartholemew School, . 
High School, 

Latin School, 
Phillips Academy, 
Thayer Academy, 
Latin School, 

High School, 
Brearley School, 


Dr. Sachs’ Classical School, 


Phillips Academy, 
Worcester Academy, 
Hopkins’ Grammar School, 


Goff’s English and Classical School, 


Hughes High School, 
Wm. Penn Charter School, 
High School, 


Rost. P. KEeEp. 


Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
Wilbraham, Mass, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Providence, Rie 
New York’Ny ¥, 
New York, N.Y. 
Andover, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Answers have been received from all the schools addressed. Al} 
the correspondents without exception answer the first question in 
the negative and the second question in the affirmative. Most of 
the writers add an emphatic expression of their hope that for the 
sake of their pupils and themselves Homer may continue to bea 
part of the work of the preparatory school. Three only express any 
sympathy with the substitution of Attic Greek for Homer. I will 
give afew specimen letters without naming the writers. 


I have taught my graduating class Homer for about twelve years and have had but 
one boy conditioned at college. I should regret giving up Homer. He is usually 
the most interesting (to pupils and teachers) part of the Greek course. 


I do not wish the present Harvard expectations (advanced requisitions in Greek). 
lessened. It would be a personal loss to me to have the Homer supplanted; but what is- 
alone of consequence, it would be a great loss to the boys to miss the Homer. After 
two years of the most prosaic prose, they find the poetry an agreeable variation, and. 
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it fills gaps in their knowledge which the works of orators and historians could not 
fill. 


The trouble in ‘‘ meeting satisfactorily the college Homer requirements ”’ lies not 
with the Homer, but with the character of the students. The ‘‘ poor sticks’ would 
fail of reaching a high standard in the company of the Attic Orators as readily as in 
the company of the Blind Bard. 

I should decidedly object for personal reasons to the proposition to discard Homer. 


I find no more difficulty in meeting college requirements in Homer than in the 
Anabasis. I should decidedly regard the giving up of Homer as a personal loss. 


I would begin Homer in the Preparatory course, continue the reading in the col- 
lege course, and keep up the study to the end of my days if I should live as long as 
Nestor. 


We find not the slightest difficulty in satisfying the requisitions in Homer. I 
should regret very much giving up the Homer as a requisition for admission 
and think that it would bea serious loss to the pupils. 


I have found no difficulty in meeting the college requirements. I believe the 
careful drill-work with short lessons can be better done in the High School, and that 
we High School teachers, from the character of our other work, will lay better 
foundations than most college professors can do, from the size of their classes, and 
their interest in advanced work. I should be very sorry to give up teaching Homer. 


I should consider it a ruinous step to take Homer away from the schools. I have 
no difficulty in meeting the requirements and should consider it a personal loss to 
give up my Homer teaching. 


I have never experienced any difflculty in meeting satisfactorily the entrance re- 
quirements in Homer, when the cail has been for a definite number of books. I 
personally should greatly regret the exclusion of Homer from my preparatory work. 
If more Attic Greek seems desirable, I should be perfectly satisfied with two books 
of the Anabasis and forty or fifty pages of some Reader or of other Attic prose. I 
hope that we preparatory teachers may retain the privilege of refreshing ourselves 
at Homer's perennial fount. 


Personally I should regard the exclusion of Homer from the preparatory schools 
as exceedingly unfortunate. I have experienced no difficulty in meeting the 
college requirements in Homer. 


(3) A third question of fact is the following: “Cana satisfactory sub- 
stitute be found for Homer ?” Next best, according to my view, would 
be Herodotus, on account of his style and subject matter, both of 
which are appropriate to the age of boys in the last year of the pre- 
paratory course. He is, in fact, akind of “prose Homer.” But 
his dialect is not very dissimilar and little more easy than that 
of Homer, and he is more difficult of translation. He is zo¢ a writer 
of Attic Prose. 
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As substitutes for Homer in. strictly Attic dialect would nat- 
urally be suggested Xenophon’s Hellenica, selected Orations 
of Lysias, Dialogues of Lucian, I have tried the first two with 
different classes. The Hellenica has the fatal defect of being dull. It 
is of uneven merit in style,and the occasional manifest flagging of the 
interest of the author is very depressing to the interest of the reader. 
The study of Lysias is excellent discipline, but it is very hard to 
interest school-boys in the court-pleas of Lysias. Lucian I do 
not consider well adapted for the reading of young persons. There 
is nothing in him that appeals to the moral nature, nothing ethical 
asin Homer. Euripides, considerably in use in English schools, 
and usually read in England before Homer, I have not triéd. To 
my thinking, the tragedies belong tothe reading of a more advanced 
age. Plato could be read in parts, but though the scholar might 
understand him grammatically, he would bring so little preparation 
of mind to the reading that he could carry but little advantage away. 

In concluding this paper I offer the following considerations: 

We must recognize a two-fold purpose in the teaching of Greek. 

We should certainly seek to produce philologists by the study; 
but for the majority of our pupils the great advantage lies in the 
ideas of nature, history, and human life which we are able to impress 
upon our pupils in connection with Greek. Were my only aim to 
make my son a philologist, I might be willing that he should delay 
the study of the Homeric dialect until he conld learn it in college. 
Were he, as he is, an average boy, looking forward to college as a 
school for mind and morals without knowing what his future calling 
might be, as is the case with nine tenths of the boys in classical 
fitting schools, I should be unwilling to keep him away from Homer’s 
green pastures in the school, even were he at last to have the 
most distinguished Professor as his shepherd in the college. The 
future philologists are much the smaller class, and their interests 
must not be preferred to those of the great majority. This large 
majority will commence Greek, if it commences it at all, because 
of the wish of parents or at the advice of secondary classical 
teachers, and will continue the study on account of the pleasure 
which the study itself affords, after a reasonable period of severe ele- 
mentary work. The study of Greek would not retain ‘its hold upon 
any considerable proportion of our pupils if the chief attraction was 
carried forward into the college course. A great classic like Homer, 
the greatest glory of Greek literature, is such an attraction. Ihave 
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been wont to tell scholars who have come to me for advice, at that 
point in the second year of their Academic life when the decision 
must be made whether Greek should be taken up, and who were in 
doubt whether they had the means or the tastes which make the 
college course advisable, that three years’ study in the preparatory 
school would enable them to read Xenophon and the Greek Testa- 
ment, and would open to them Homer, and that this would be an 
ample reward for all the labor expended and would form the full 
equivalent of any other knowledge they might have gained, in the 
same time, in any other way so ever. I have never known a boy, 
who had taken up Greek on this representation, to regret having 
done so. I should not be willing to make this positive statement 
as to the value of the preparatory course, were Homer left out. 

I have said that the decision whether Greek be commenced 
hangs very often upon the word of the classical teacher, and that the 
absence of Homer from the early course might make me hesitate to 
_ speak that word. There is another stage where the influence of 
Homer thoroughly asserts itself in behalf of classical study in college. 
I mean that the reading of Homer in school awakens in many the 
desire to go to the college, where more Greek is read. This state- 
ment applies to the large class, not philologists, just referred to 
They chose the classical course in school because of the advice of 
mother, father, or teacher, but left the question of the college 
course to be decided at the end of school life. Senior year and 
Homer decided them. 

Can the colleges, especially those which maintain, like Yale, a 
classical course for all, afford to lose the aid of such an advocate as 
Homer in his place in the preparatory school ? 

It may perhaps be said by Professor Seymour and others who 
adopt his views, that the study of Homer is in place in such strong 
and well equipped schools as those from which answers to the circu- 
lar-letter were received, but that there is a much larger number of 
inferior schools in which the teaching is far inferior, and that in 
them the results and advantages of Homer-study correspond in no 
respect to the bright picture which has been drawn. But I would 
still maintain that twenty of the best schools of the country are those 
whose experience and whose desires should chiefly be considered, 
and I would urge that what they have attained is the standard to- 
ward which other schools must be made to come. The relation of 
contact and sympathy which has come into being during the last 
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few years between the colleges and preparatory schools, and which is 
due in part to the existence of this Association is full of promise, for 
the future. This influence may be expected to unify the effect and 
multiply the results of classical training in every college preparatory 
school in New England. It has already sensibly contributed to raise 
in dignity and to elevate into a distinct professional position the 
classical teacher's calling, and its greatest results are still to come. 

Some tribute of gratitude is due, on an occasion like this, to the 
representatives of the colleges forthe interest which they have shown 
in this organization, for the effort which they have made to attend 
its meetings and for the contributions which they have made 
to sustain them, for the earnest desire which they have mani- 
fested to apprehend the difficulties and the point of view of the pre- 
paratory teacher. It would have seemed, a few years since, like the 
dawn of the millenium fora college or—yet more surprising—for 
an authorized representative committee from the united New Eng- 
land Colleges, to meet in conference with preparatory teachers to 
decide upon questions of entrance requisitions. It was only yester- 
day that the question of the establishment of a new department of 
study in the University, the Teachers’ Seminary, or the school for 
the training of teachers, was forcibly presented here by one who, 
from his influential and successful experience in both college and 
school, is peculiarly qualified for treating the subject. And the in- 
troduction into this meeting of the far-reaching and important ques- 
tion of curriculum which we are now discussing is another illus- 
tration of the confidence and consideration with which the schools 
are treated. We thank the scholarto whom in many ways we secon- 
dary teachers owe so deepa debt that he has honored our associ- 
ation by making the first public utterance of his views here. 

At this period of great promise for our preparatory schools when 
the desire and the power to secure the best results for pupils are 
greater than ever before, I should especially deprecate any radical 
change in curriculum. I should regret any step on the part of the 
college which might seem to indicate a belief that the schools are 
not capable of doing well work which has long been entrusted to 
them. While the proposed new departure does not indicate on the 
part of the scholar who proposes it any lack of confidence in the 
preparatory schools ; it would be generally considered as narrowing 
their work and their field. And it would, as I fear, diminish their 
zeal for improvement and arrest their progress. 
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The present curriculum in Greek in the American preparatory 
school may, indeed, be open to objections, but it has an historical 
justification ; it has not shaped itself, but there must have been 
strong reasons which have given it form. 

The argument that the University could do better teaching than 
is done in the preparatory school should not be pushed too far. 
Just because the field of the preparatory school is narrow and its 
interest limited, must the greater care be exercised lest the integrity 
of its course be marred by striking out portions about which inter- 
est chiefly centres. I would rather see the school curriculum 
widened so as to overlap the work of the college than to see the 
college entering what has been generally regarded as the field of the 
school. If the college attempts to do many more things, especially 
things of an elementary character, than it has been wont to do, it 
will not be likely to do well all that it undertakes. 

Ta mavra douiaseté, TO uahov naréeyete. 

*«« Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 


Meee ey OF THE COLLEGES TO MAKE FPROVTS- 
Poveror fie TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
FOR TSLCONDARY SCHOOLS.* 


J. B. SEWALL, HEAD-MASTER OF THAYER ACADEMY, SO. BRAINTREE, 
MASS. 


After the presentation made by President Adams last year, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the need of training on the part of the 
teacher of the Secondary School. It was made by him only too 
evident—I may say, painfully so, in view of the fact shown that so 
much is done in pedagogic for the German student who is to bea 
teacher, and that he enters, at least, upon his occupation so far in 
advance of the American secondary teacher. It remains for us to 
consider the duty of the colleges as regards the making provision 
for this training. 

Let us begin by calling to mind what this training needed by the 
teacher of the Secondary School is. 


*A paper read at Boston, October, 1889, before the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools. ; 
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It is twofold; first, the academic, that of a liberal education, which 
we may call the preparatory part, and second, the professional. 

That the training of a liberal education is needed calls for no 
argument. The liberal education is that chiefly which gives the 
secondary teacher his equipment. It puts him in possession of the 
knowledge of what he is to teach, gives him some certain glimpse 
of its reaches and its touch with all other knowledge, has made him 
breathe the inspiring atmosphere of the world of thought and of 
thinkers of all time, and has exercised him in that discipline in which 
he isto exercise others. ‘‘ A liberal education,” one has said, (Presi- 
dent Harris, Congregationalist Vol. 23 No. 18,) “awakens interest 
in knowledge, and its acquisition and advancement, for its own sake, 
a large and liberal interest in all knowledge whether of nature or 
of man, It gives possession ‘of the instruments of investigation, 
disciplines the man to concentration and persistence in work, de- 
velopes and forms him, introduces him to the different departments 
of knowledge so that he appreciates the worth and relations of all, 
and unfolds the ability and disposition to prosecute literary or 
scientific pursuits as opportunity may offer through life.’ The 
liberal education, therefore, is the Secondary teacher's sine gua non. 
Indeed, from the mere fact that he is to stand at the threshold and 
open the door to the liberal education for others, it is impossible to 
conceive of him as equipped and disciplined for the service with- 
out it. 

We come, then, to the professional training. What this is was 
also indicated by President Adams. There should be instruction 
in the History of Education, Ancient, Medizval and Modern; in 
the Philosophy of Education, involving study of the mind as related 
to body, the development of mind, the value of different studies 
and their effects on the growing mind; in the Art of teaching, in- 
cluding the application of psychological principles and the use of 
methods; and practice in “The Teacher’s Seminary,” by which is 
meant the practice of free examination and discussion by teacher 
and pupils together of “all the most obscure and difficult POE 
which confront the teacher.” 

Is any argument needed to convince an intelligent mind that a 
training indicated by such a course of instruction is needed by the 
secondary teacher? Do not all teachers know from their own ex- 
perience, that, so far as they have lacked this training at the outset, 
they have had slowly and laboriously to acquire it for themselves in 
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the practice of their profession? It was from the fact that the Ger- 
man teacher is provided with this course of training,—three years of 
professional training in the University followed by a rigid professional 
examination, and preceded by the nine years of gymnasial training 
—that the contrast between the American teacher and the German to 
the disadvantage of the former, was so clearly and disagreeably shown; 
that the work of teaching was more intelligently and thoroughly 
done, and with greater attainments at a given age on the part of 
the pupil than with us. 

I pass, then, to the question before us. 

If we ask, ‘What are our colleges for?’ we must answer, ‘ For 
the purpose of giving the liberal education.’ The liberal education 
is preparatory to all the professions, and the college stands at the 
parting of the ways—the point whence the divergence of all the 
professional paths begins. This part of the duty then—to provide 
the liberal education—the colleges are for, they have taken it upon 
themselves, and it is required of them. 

Is farther duty to be required of themasto pedagogic? I answer, 
qualifiedly, no. It being already their duty to provide the liberal 
education, they should not turn aside from or fall short of that aim. 
The secondary teacher, as we have seen, can require nothing less 
than the liberal education for his equipment; the intelligent parents 
of the boys who are to be put into his hands during the most plastic 
and formative period of life cannot be satisfied with anything less; 
the college must not give anything less. So far then as training in 
pedagogic is additional to the training in the liberal education, so far 
is it a handicap, and liable to infringe upon and diminish the lib- 
eral education. The college should no more take upon itself the 
burden of professional training in pedagogic than in law, medicine, 
or theology. Generally we should say that the college student who 
was taking up the study of medicine in his Senior year was divert- 
ing his attention from his proper course, and not deriving all the 
benefit he might and ought from the opportunities offered in the 
most important year of his course. 

But the college does much in pedagogic incidentally, and my con- 
tention is, that when it has done its duty as a college, for liberal 
education, it has done its complete duty. What does it do incident- 
ally? 

1. It teaches the Zo de teacher how to work by making him work 
and by giving him examples of workers. Thus he learns by his 
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own experience what to require of pupils, and how to make them 
render the work required. This supposes that his college profes- 
sors are good teachers, not only themselves workers but knowing 
how to make him work. Good teachers are always stimulative and 
effective patterns. I have heard an eminent lawyer of this city 
speak in warmest terms of the strong influence exerted upon him 
when preparing for college, by two of his teachers, in the way of 
discipline, teaching how to work both by precept and example, and 
having the art of making him work. And Professor Sumner, of 
Yale, is quoted as saying that his teachers in the High School “em- 
ployed in the school room all the best methods of teaching now so 
much gloried in, without apparently knowing that they had any 
peculiar method at all,’ and as often declaring in public that “as a 
teacher, he is deeply indebted to the sound traditions which he de- 
rived from these two men.”— (Popular Science Monthly, June, 1889.) 

But college professors are not always good teachers. There are 
often masters of particular departments of knowledge who are not 
masters of instruction. They can acquire but not impart. They 
can work themselves, but they can neither make others work, except 
by example, nor show them how to work. A great scholar may be, 
and very often is, a poor teacher, and it by no means holds good 
that a man who has obtained renown in a particular department isa 
good man to put into a professorial chair. But even in this case, 
there is not total absence of advantage. Men from under poor 
teachers have themselves become good teachers froma sense of their 
own wants in the pupil period and of the failures of their teachers 
to meet those wants. As the good teacher is a permanent object 
lesson, so is the poor. Men, remembering their own difficulties and 
needs, and how their teachers failed to see them, or if they saw them, 
failed to render any or the right kind of help, have successfully 
studied to be to their own pupils what their teachers were not to 
them. Perhaps each of us could name more than one teacher hold- 
ing place in the foremost rank who has put himself there in this self- 
making way, with thanks—or no thanks—to his poor teachers. 

The colleges then have performed their duty in making provision 
for the training of teachers for secondary schools when, first, they 
have opened the way and led their pupils over a course of study 
intelligently and wisely planned to the end of a liberal education : 
and second, when they have provided masters in instruction. 
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This as to colleges simple. We have colleges, however, which 
have grown or are growing into Universities, and with these as col- 
leges I make the same contention, but as Universities the case is dif- 
ferent. The University has taken upon itself the office, and therefore 
the duties corresponding, of opening lines and leading the way to 
different fields of attainment, some of culture and attainment only, 
others of practical use as professions. Harvard has a Divinity 
School, a Law School, a Scientific School where one may study in 
preparation for being an Engineer, a Chemist, a Geologist, a Biolo- 
gist, or an Electrical Engineer, a Medical School, a Dental School, a 
School of Veterinary Medicine, the Bussey Institution for Agricul- 
ture, and a graduate department in which the lines of study begun 
in the undergraduate course may be farther prosecuted, but no pro- 
vision for instruction in the science and art of teaching. Why not? 
Teaching has now become a profession. Why ought not the Univer- 
sity to make provision for it as much as for business, journalism, or 
agriculture? Should not the same call which makes it a duty in 
any wise to provide these courses, make it a duty to provide a course 
in preparation for teaching? Is teaching less important than busi- 
ness or farming? 

The same question might be asked of Yale, which makes provision 
for instruction in eight post-graduate courses, but not in pedagogic. 

Columbia, Cornell, Michigan and the new Clark University hap- 
pily do make the provision. Johns Hopkins did, but with the 
departure of Professor Stanley Hall to assume the presidency of 
Clark—Professor Hall gave there a special course in pedagogic—no 
formal instruction of that character has been given. Columbia gives 
one hour weekly through one year, intended as a post-graduate 
course, but open to seniors as an elective. Cornell makes the provi- 
sion by lectures, discussions, and essays, open to juniors, seniors, and 
graduates. Michigan offers a course through two Semesters, by 
recitations, lectures, and the Seminarium, in arts and methods, 
school hygiene, school law, history of education, ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern school supervision, the principles underlying the arts of 
teaching and governing the comparative study of educational sys- 
tems, domestic and foreign, and in the Seminary, the study and dis- 
cussion of special topics in the history and philosophy of education, 
and confers a teacher’s Diploma upon students and _ post-graduates 
at the time they receive their Bachelor’s or Master’s degrees, pro- 
vided certain prescribed studies have been pursued. Clark announ- 
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ces that, President Hall “will direct the work of a few special 
students, not candidates for a degree, in the history, methods, and 
organization of education, elementary, intermediate, and superior. 
On these topics he will give a special course of lectures during a 
part of the year.” 

Thus it appears that our Universities, in part, have felt the duty of 
providing for the training of teachers, and have acknowledged it by 
making the provision in adegree. In this we will rejoice. But it 
also appears how small the provision is in comparison with that made 
by the German Universities, so that we are compelled to look upon 
it only as a beginning, and will hope and look fora large and strong 
development in this direction as rapidly as is possible. 


OFFICIAL REPORTOF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The fourth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools was held at the College of Liberal 
Arts (Boston University), on Friday and Saturday, October 11 and 
12, 1889. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order at 2:45 Pp. M., by the first Vice- 
President, President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University, in the 
absence of the President of the Association, Mr. William C. Collar. 
A summary of the records of the third annual meeting was read 
by the Secretary, Mr. Ray Greene Huling, and approved. On mo- 
tion of the Secretary, the presiding officer was authorized to ap- 
point a Committee on Nominations, which should report on the fol- 
lowing day. The following persons were thus appointed: Professor 
Charles E. Fay, Mr. Charles B Goff, and Mr. William Gallagher. 

The first paper of the meeting was then presented by Professor 
J. B. Sewall, Head-Master of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
Mass., on the subject: ‘“ Zhe Duty of the Colleges to make provision 
for the Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools.” * 


* See page 449. 
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Following the paper came a discussion, opened by Professor Wil- 
liam Carey Poland, of Brown University. 

Mr. Poland first alluded to the widespread dissatisfaction on the 
part of teachers in both colleges and secondary schools with the pre- 
paration for teaching received by them previous to entrance upon the 
work of instruction. Their reliance as to method at the outset was 
largely on imitation of their former teachers. Preparation for the 
teacher’s position should rest upon a broad psychological basis, and: 
should include, among other features, a knowledge of physiology and 
of the laws of mind,and an earnest love for one’s fellow men,—especial- 
ly for children and youth of the age at which they are to be dealt with. 
While hesitating to criticise the paper of Professor Sewall, to whose 
wisdom he defers, and whose experience has qualified him so well to 
deal with this subject, he believes that the colleges can properly do 
something specifically intended to prepare their graduates for suc- 
cess in teaching. In so doing they would follow the sound and an- 
cient tradition of the universities, for, as we all know, the academic 
degrees, (including even the Bachelor’s degree,) once had direct 
reference to teaching. In this tradition there was an element of 
value. It has been remarked by sound educators that culture, if 
merely self-centred, is unmanning and fails of attaining its true 
aim. Education must be practical in conduct, as in aims and ends. 
We must learn to make our knowledge useful; that means that we 
must so learn as to teach. To this end the college work should 
minister. 

This ability to teach should be conveyed in some formal way, yet 
it is true that the special training should follow the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. Our colleges, feeling an impulse that began perhaps forty 
years ago, are more and more coming to do the work of universities, 
to some extent, by post-graduate courses, in which they exact some 
sort of work from candidates for the Master’s or Doctor's degree, 
and if they exact this work they ought to furnish instruction for 
graduates. 

Only when the colleges have made efforts to train students to be 
teachers, can they intelligently give recommendations to their grad- 
uates who enter this work. Their graduates have a right to ask for 
such help, for there is no where else to go for it. Our normal 
schools are doing a valuable work, but college graduates do not go 
to them, because of the différence of mental attainment between the 
mass of the normal pupils and the college graduates. He had 
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known of but two instances of such attendance within twenty years, 
and in neither instance was the attendance long. The English have 
considered this question, and have come to the wise conclusion that’ 
instruction in the art of teaching should be given in the university 
where the candidate got his culture. Cambridge, Edinburgh and 
London provide courses in pedagogy, and grant either a licence or 
a special diploma in teaching. 

How can the college, with its present limitations, help the student 
to become a teacher? One way would be to place one man on the 
faculty whose work should be especially to train the student for 
teaching. The professors of the specialties which touch the pre- 
paratory work should be associated with him, to lecture on the aims 
and methods of teaching in their respective departments, and to 
conduct occasional seminary exercises. A large amount of labor 
need not be exacted from any one of these professors. In fact, per- 
haps it would be profitable for the college to release them from some 
of their ordinary work to give them an opportunity to aid in peda- 
gogical instruction. The reaction on their own teaching might 
prove to be advantageous to them and to their ordinary pupils, to 
say nothing of the immediate purpose of the work. 

If this cannot be done, something is possible and desirable, to 
check the irresponsible taking up of this important work. Many 
graduates must go to teaching at‘once. For such persons, previous 
to graduation, an elective course in pedagogy might be devised. 
The general plan of the work might be under the direction of the 
President, or of some professor whose aptitudes fit him for such an 
office. Professors in turn might be excused from a part of their 
routine duties, and might instruct the class in pedagogy in the best 
methods of teaching their specialty. The director of the class could 
lay out a course of reading, and see that by lectures and by semi- 
nary work the class is profitably exercised. Competent preparatory 
teachers might be invited to lecture to the class on teaching, and 
they might also invite the students of pedagogy to witness special 
exercises in the practical work of teaching in their schools. 

In thinking of this matter we should avoid the error of assuming 
that teaching in college and in the preparatory school is a different 
thing from teaching elsewhere. The work is everywhere of the 
same general nature, and everywhere alike demands preparation 
before actual work is attempted. One of the most valuable results 
of such work on the part of the colleges would be the firmer estab- 
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lishment of that unity in spirit and inaim that should exist in the 
entire teaching body through every grade. 

Mr. Horace M. Willard, recently of Vermont Academy, bore tes- 
timony to the difficulty of obtaining good teachers in preparatory 
schools. He found the case far different in the common schools 
when he was a Superintendent because of the valuable work of the 
normal schools. Young men fresh from college are ready to at- 
tempt too much; they greatly need direction in their earlier years 
of teaching. As things are now the colleges cannot fully meet this 
demand, but Professor Poland’s suggestions are eminently practical, 
and feasible. Much would surely be done by such elective courses, 
if recommendations should be withheld unless these courses had 
been taken. It is very true that most of our ability is derived from 
the example of others. He instanced in his own case his former 
teacher, Dr. Merrick Lyon. He hoped practical results might be 
secured by action of this meeting. There is need enough of im- 
provement. In the lower schools the case is bad enough, notwith- 
standing the noble service of the normal schools, but for the sec- 
ondary schools there is no provision at all. 

President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, remarked, that the 
discussion was touching upon a broader subject than that named on 
the programme, nothing less than the making of good teachers. 
Good teachers are as rare as good poets, and he was not sure but 
that they are born and not made. It certainly is difficult to secure them 
anywhere,—in college as well as in the secondary schools. If the 
present drift is to turn our colleges into universities, then there is 
little need to discuss this question. The universities must and will 
provide for professional instruction in teaching, as in law, divinity, 
and medicine. But he was not prepared to say that all our colleges 
will or ought to become universities. The smaller colleges ought 
not to rival universities in their lines of work. The colleges, as col- 
leges, ought not to provide instruction in pedagogy, thus preventing 
their students from going to the best places for instruction of this 
nature. We should advocate professionally trained teachers, not 
those who have a mere smattering of the art. . Let us justly demand 
the maintenance of a thorough professional school for teachers of 
the higher grades. One line of study in such a school should be the 
relation of the body to the mind, of the nervous organization to 
study; if this were better understood, there would be less failure of 
health in school and college. Possibly some of the normal schools 
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could profitably be made over into high normal schools; at present, 
in all there is too much academic work. 

Professor Poland in explanation said that the study of pedagogy 
he advocated was a thorough and practical course, which should re- 
sult in professional skill. 

Mr. John Tetlow, Head-Master of the Girls’ High and Latin 
Schools of Boston, expressed the opinion that the present question 
bore particularly on the colleges having young ladies as students. 
One suggestion had occurred to him during the debate which seemed 
practicable. The normal schools have connected with them practice 
schools in which candidates for positions as teachers get practical 
training under the eye of masters of the art. The college can do the 
same for its students who propose to teach, by using the local high 
school asa training school. This plan would have mutual advan- 
tages for the college and the community. 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, was the next 
speaker. He had had much experience in teaching pedagogy to grad- 
uate students and others at Baltimore and elsewhere. The difficulties 
in the way of such a course are very great. The German precedent 
amounts .to little, because there every pedagogical lecturer and 
teacher has some special theory or method which he is upholding, 
They are doctrinaires. The experiment has not yet been tried un- 
der really favorable circumstances. It is difficult to decide of what 
the course should consist. There is no good pedagogical library in 
this country. Much of what is in our pedagogical literature is 
dreary, and would be fatal to the cause if introduced into the uni- 
versity course. It is difficult to find a man who is competent to 
teach this subject. It is important to go slowly in this matter and 
it will be necessary to begin at the bottom. The most successful 
feature of the experiment at Baltimore was the soliciting of each in- 
structor to give one or two lectures on his ideas of teaching his own 
subject. He did not see why this could not be done in any college. 
True, the professors do not like to do it, but it is well that it should 
be done. As for the teacher of pedagogy for the immediate future, 
let some bright young graduate, with some experience in teaching, 
who will devote himself to the work, be selected and put through a 
thorough course of training at home and abroad. In some such 
way we must develop the man. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, mentioned 
that something had been done under the auspices of Harvard 
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toward instruction in pedagogy. He instanced two courses given by 
Professor Hall in Boston, and said that the most striking thing 
about them was the mental attitude of the teachers who had attended 
them. Grave doubt was found as to whether there was any value 
in a knowledge of pedagogy. Public opinion is poorly informed on 
this subject. He was quite aware that it was difficult to find teach- 
ers upon the subject of pedagogy. The difficulty of colleges and 
professional schools was in teaching young men how to practice. So 
in college or university, the way to advance the profession of teach- 
ing is to teach the subjects which are to be taught in the colleges 
and high schools and academies in the best manner wecan. In 
Germany the teacher shows how the subject should be taught. In 
regard to the preparation of the teacher, he thought Harvard had 
done her fair share of the work during the last thirty years. He 
continued: ‘I notice the methods of teaching the principal subjects 
have fundamentally changed at Harvard within twenty years, and I 
suppose it is the case in other colleges. If, therefore, we are right 
in our present methods, what good would it do to teacn the old 
methods? ‘Take, for instance, the study of natural science. The 
method of teaching it twenty years ago was worse than useless. 
How long is it that a reasonable method of teaching natural science 
has been in use? About fifteen years at the outside. So in the 
twenty years I have been at Harvard I have seen the whole method 
of teaching Latin and Greek changed— fundamentally changed—as I 
believe to the enormous advantage of the men who both study and 
teach these languages. It is by developing new methods of teach- 
ing subjects that colleges make teachers best equipped for their 
work. ‘To turn to another subject: How long have our own men 
been systematically trained for the profession of pedagogy? How 
few I will not venture to say. Is teaching a profession, when the ma- 
jority of teachers are elected once a year? Is ita profession when 
more than 33 percent are replaced every year? ‘There are a few 
men and women who look upon it as a profession. The great majority 
of persons who teach, however, never intend to treat teaching as a pro- 
fession. I say, therefore, that the institutions -of higher education 
have some good reason for not attempting to teach the philosophy 
of education. I think, too, we may offer another apology for not 
having attempted to teach the history of the higher education. It 
is the most terrible history in the world, and it is the most depress- 
ing thing for any human being, because there is no good history of 
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teaching and no history of good teaching. There are no more dis- 
couraging biographies than those of men and of women who give an 
account of their education. I should not, however, like to be con- 
sidered as discouraging this education. I should welcome very 
heartily the changing of one of our normal schools in this State into 
a really high normal school, in which all the topics which are 
grouped together under the general term of pedagogy could be 
taught and studied.” | 

Mr. Tetlow mentioned that in teaching medicine large use is 
made of hospital practice under the eye of older physicians. In 
Chemistry the improvement in methods has been mainly in the use 
of laboratory work. These instances are exactly in line with his 
former suggestion of practice teaching by seniors at college in the 
neighboring high school under the eye of competent masters. As 
to the normal schools, their methods of necessity are adapted to 
young and immature minds and there is no fitness in attending them 
after the college. In the present interregnum, before the strictly 
professional school can be established, some substitute is needed. 
Professor Poland seems to indicate that the college can do much, 
with the high school as a training annex, to supply the need. 

President Dwight, in closing the debate, expressed his essential 
agreement with the views of President Eliot. There is a difficulty 
in teaching a man how to put in practice what he knows before he 
actually puts it in practice. What our preparatory education can 
and ought to do is to give the graduate the knowledge, and, if pos- 
sible, the common sense which will enable him to use it. Then let 
him practice. The methods of the physician and the chemist are 
not those of the teacher. The man’s individuality must be his chief 
reliance in teaching; hence we must give him that individuality. 
Man, however, in the natural state is not born into fitness for teach- 
ing. He must find out and develop a method of his own working. 
When called to the Divinity School at Yale, he himself was remark- 
ably unfitted for his work in respect to all knowledge of methods, 
and so determined to go about and see how the subject was taught 
in other schools. He visited one distinguished teacher in his class- 
room, and came to the conclusion that that was not the method for 
him, and that he would look no further. Then he went home and 
worked out his own method. This course he would recommend 
to every teacher, but he would not oppose the general view that 
more attention should be given to the study of pedagogy. 
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At 4 p. M. Professor William North Rice, of Wesleyan University, 
as a representative of the American Society of Naturalists, made an 
earnest plea for more adequate preparation in the secondary schools 
for the study of Natural Science in the colleges. His address was 
as follows: 

Since the courtesy of your Executive Committee has accorded me 
the opportunity of addressing this Association as the representative 
of the American Society of Naturalists, it is proper that I should 
say a word first of all in regard to the Society which I have the 
honor to represent, and the reasons which have led us to ask a hear- 
ing before you. Especially is such a word of explanation appro- 
priate, in view of the facts that the Society of Naturalists is a young 
society, and that its affairs have been conducted in such a way that 
comparatively few persons outside of its membership are aware 
even of its existence. 

The Society of Naturalists is composed exclusively of professional 
workers in the departments of Biology and Geology, and chiefly of 
those who are engaged in teaching those branches. The majority 
of its hundred and fifty members are professors of Biology or Geol- 
ogy in the Colleges and other higher Institutions of the north- 
eastern states of the Union. The aim of the Society is unique. It 
receives no memoirs on scientific discoveries, and it publishes no 
proceedings. Its meetings are occupied with discussion of methods 
of carrying on the work in which its members are engaged—meth- 
ods of investigation, methods of museum administration, methods 
of instruction. It is therefore largely an educational society, and 
a considerable part of the time of its meetings has been occupied 
with the discussion of methods of teaching the various sciences. 

But, in studying our work as teachers of science, we are inevitably 
brought face to face with the truth that our success in teaching 
science in College depends greatly upon the preparation with which 
our students come to College; or, as we must say in too many 
cases, our failure in the attempt to teach science in College is largely 
due to the lack of preparation for such work on the part of our 
students, The relation of our work in College to the studies of the 
lower schools is so intimate that we have been led naturally and in- 
evitably to consider what is desirable in the line of scientific study 
before the student enters College. 

At our meeting in New Haven in 1887, an entire day was devoted 
to the subject of science in the schools. The discussion revealed 
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considerable difference of opinion in detail, but a very general agree- 
ment in certain comprehensive principles. At the close of that dis- 
cussion, a Committee was appointed to formulate the views of the 
Society. That Committee presented to the next annual meeting a 
report which, after full discussion, was unanimously adopted.* 
While, therefore, there is no universal agreement among us in all 
the details, the appeal which I present to you is entitled to respect 
_as truly representing in general the views of the great body of Pro- 
fessors of Biology and Geology in our Colleges. 

It is unnecessary to spend any time in arguing for the value of 
the study of science as regards both information and discipline. 
That is conceded by all enlightened educators, and in all our Col- 
leges abundant facilities are offered for the study, and the curricu- 
lum is so arranged as to require or at least allow the student to de- 
vote a large portion of his time to it. Withthe treatment of science 
in the Colleges we have reason to be pretty well satisfied. 

But the condition of the lower schools in regard to science is far 
different. With insignificant exceptions, science is entirely omitted 
in all schools below the grade of the High School or Academy. In 
the High Schools and Academies there are necessarily two courses 
more or less definitely arranged, one for those whose schooling is to 
be completed in those institutions, the other for those who are pre- 
paring for College. In the English courses in the High Schools 
and Academies, there is usually a liberal allowance of science; but, 
in the Classical courses, there is usually none at all. It is demanded 
of the Preparatory Schools that they shall afford, in the shortest 
possible time, the most thorough training on the subjects required 
for admission to the Colleges; and it is therefore well nigh imprac- 
ticable for them to teach anything which is not so required. 

From this condition of things follow two results which we con- 
sider most lamentable. Since comparatively few of the children in 
the lower schools pass into the High Schools or Academies, the 
vast majority of scholars leave school without any scientific instruc- 
tion whatever. On the other hand, those who take the College 
course, have abundant opportunity for scientific study, but the op- 
portunity for them comes too late for the best results. The Oppor- 
tunity comes only when exclusive occupation with other subjects 


* The Report may be found at the close of the present paper. A fuller exposi- 
tion of views, substantially those of the Report, is contained in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., as one of their series of Monographs on Education. 
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and other modes of mental exercise for a long term of years has 
well nigh atrophied by disuse the powers of observing and conceiv- 
ing natural phenomena. The utter unfamiliarity of our students 
with nature is the greatest hindrance to our teaching. Some of 
them seem to be scarcely aware of the existence of an external 
world. An allusion to some of the simplest aspects of nature in the 
immediate vicinity of their own home may be received with a vacant 
stare, as if we were speaking of phenomena that could be observed 
only by atrip to the planet Jupiter. 

If it be true (as is generally conceded) that the study of natural 
science affords forms of mental discipline such as can be supplied 
by no other study, and affords information of inestimable value; it is 
surely right to demand that the educational course should be so 
arranged as to give some share of these benefits to all the pupils in 
our schools: and especially to give those who, by extended courses 
of study, are to be fitted to be the intellectual leaders of their gen- 
eration, the opportunity to pursue the study of science under the 
most favorable conditions. 

There can be no doubt that, in the normal order of development 
of intellectual faculties, the perceptive faculties are the earliest to 
come into action, and the attention of the child is first attracted to 
the physical phenomena which affect his senses, A system of edu- 
cation founded upon a true psychology must recognize this law. 
The subject of natural science is obviously indicated as one which 
should be commenced at the beginning of the educational course, 
instead of being postponed almost to the end. The child’s in- 
stinctive curiosity about natural objects should be gently stimulated 
and intelligently guided, instead of being unnaturally repressed. 

We therefore urge that the study of natural science be commenced 
in the lowest grades of the Primary School, and continued through 
the course; that a certain amount ef natural science be included in 
the Classical courses in the High Schools and Academies, as well 
as in the English courses; and that some one or more studies in 
that department be included in the requirements for admission to 
College. As the course of study in the Preparatory School and in 
the College is continuous, and its parts mutually dependent, we are 
especially glad of an opportunity to bring the subject to the con- 
sideration of an Association in which representatives of the two 
classes of institutions meet and take counsel in regard to their com- 
mon interests. ‘ 
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It is unnecessary here to discuss in detail the science work which 
we recommend for the lower grades of the schools. In the nature 
of the case, it cannot be very comprehensive nor very systematic. 
The work in the Primary Schools and in the lower grades of the 
Grammar Schools, must consist chiefly of familiar object lessons 
upon the animals and plants and minerals which the child can readily 
observe. Pupils should be encouraged to collect specimens of all 
sorts of natural objects, and. bring them to school. Enough of 
physiology may be taught to make a basis for intelligent hygienic. 
counsels. In the highest grades of the Grammar Schools, very 
rudimentary instruction in physics and chemistry may be given, 

When the student reaches the High School or Academy, he will 
be possessed of some knowledge of the forms of common animals 
and plants, the structure and functions of his own body, and the 
general properties of matter. What is more important than any 
knowledge of nature which he may possess—he will have kept him- 
self in sympathetic communion with nature His conceptions will 
be crude, indefinite, inaccurate. His knowledge will require elab- 
oration, systematization, correction. But he will not find the book 
of nature written in a language whose alphabet he does not know. 
As he comes to the systematic study of the various sciences, he will 
not feel that utterly bewildering sense of strangeness with which 
teachers in our High Schools and Colleges are now so sadly familiar. 

In the High School or Academy, with the student’s faculties more 
maturely developed, with more thoroughly educated teachers, and 
with more extensive material facilities, a more systematic study of 
science becomes possible. But at this point comes necessarily the © 
differentiation between those who are preparing for College and those 
whose schooling is to be completed in the High School or Academy. 
While the College course remains essentially what it is at present 
(and I for one am very far from .desiring any change which would 
displace the Classics and Mathematics from a prominent position in 
the College course), the main part of a student’s time in the Prepar- 
atory School must obviously be given to Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics. But the complete exclusion of science from the four years 
of the course in the Preparatory School we regard as most lament- 
able. Some time should be found during these years for scientific 
study, and some scientific study in these years should be enforced by 
the requirements for admission to College. 
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There is room for difference of opinion on the part of those who 
believe that somewhat of science should be introduced into the re- 
quirements of College, in regard to the question what particular 
study should be selected. I am very thoroughly convinced myself 
that the studies suggested in the report of our Committee are the 
ones most desirable for this purpose—namely, Phznogamic Botany, 
Human Physiology, and Physical Geography. 

Botany we suggest, because we believe no other study can con- 
-veniently be made to furnish so admirable a discipline in observa- 
tion. It requires no elaborate laboratories nor extensive museums. 
The material is everywhere accessible. ‘The structures to be exam- 
ined are of about the right size for discipline in accurate observa- 
tion. The work is neither too easy, nor too difficult. It requires the 
use of the inexpensive simple microscope, but not the use of the 
costly compound microscope. It is moreover easy to make a practi- 
cal examination in this study—an examination which will test 
thoroughly the genuineness of the work. 

The obvious reason for recommending the study of Physiology at 
this stage is found in the immense practical importance of the in- 
formation which it affords. And, while the study cannot be made so 
much of an observational discipline as Botany, there is no reason 
why a High School course in Physiology may not be illustrated with 
a fair amount of demonstration. 

A study of Physical Geography will be invaluable in giving the 
student an appreciation of the world as a whole—its unity in variety 
—unity of law amidst endless diversity of phenomena. No study so 
opens to the student’s intelligence the language of nature, teaching 
him to read the lessons written in the ever varying landscapes which 
he may behold. 

But we are not at all disposed to insist upon the selection of these 
particular studies. In view of the very unequal equipment of dif- 
ferent High Schools and Academies for the teaching of different 
sciences, there is something to be said in favor of some system of 
elective requirements in science. Under some such system, each 
Freparatory School might furnish instruction.in those sciences for 
which it might be provided with the most competent teachers and 
the most complete material facilities. The important point is that 
some science should be required. We desire that our students 
should come to us in College, with the instinctive curiosity of their 
childhood about natural objects, not suppressed, but developed into 
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a spirit of rational inquiry; with the powers of observation which 
nature has given them, not paralyzed by long disuse, but improved 
by judicious training. We appeal to this Association to use its in- 
fluence for the promotion of this reform. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NATURALISTS, 


The Committee on the subject of Science in the schools beg leave 
’ to report as follows :— 

The vote passed at the New Haven meeting of the Society, made 
it our duty “to develop a scheme of instruction in Natural Science 
to be recommended to the schools.” 

In regard to the general topic of Science Teaching in the Schools, 
we believe the following propositions fairly formulate the views 
which are held by the members of the Society, and which the Society 
should use its influence to diffuse :— 

1. Instruction in Natural Science should commence in the lowest 
grades of the Primary Schools, and should continue throughout the 
curriculum. 

2. In the lower grades the instruction should be chiefly by means 
of object lessons; and the aim should be to awaken and guide the 
curiosity of the child in regard to natural phenomena, rather than 
to present systematized bodies of fact and doctrine. 

3. More systematic instruction in the Natural Sciences should be 
given in the High Schools. 

4. While the Sciences can be more extensively pursued in the 
English course in the High Schools than is practicable in the Classical 
course, it is indispensable for a symmetrical education that a reason- 
able amount of time should be devoted to Natural Science, during 
the four years of the High School course, by students preparing 
for College. 

5. An elementary (but genuine and practical) acquaintance with 
some one or more departments of Natural Science should be required 
for admission to College. 

Believing that the propositions stated above will command general 
acceptance, we are aware that there must be difference of opinion, 
among the members of our own Society and among intelligent edu- 
cators in general, in regard to details, and that the precise subjects 
to be introduced into the curriculum must vary somewhat with the 
circumstances of different localities. We offer the following, not as 
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necessarily the best scheme, but as a reasonable and practical scheme 
which may at least serve to illustrate the general principles which we 
have formulated. 

In the Primary Schools and in the lower grades of the Grammar 
Schools, we would recommend that the study of plants and animals 
should be the main part of the scientific work. The botanical in- 
struction should commence with such simple exercises as drawing 
and describing different forms of leaves, and should gradually ad- 
vance to the easier and more conspicuous flowers, and later to the 
more obscure and difficult forms of flowers, the fruits and seeds. 

The zoological instruction in the lower Schools should not attempt 
a systematic survey of the whole animal kingdom, but attention 
should be directed chiefly to the most familiar animals, and to those 
which the pupils can see alive. The common domesticated mam- 
mals should first be studied, and later the birds, the lower vertebrates, 
the insects, crustacea, and mollusks. While the range of zoological 
instruction must be limited as regards the number of forms studied, 
those few familiar forms should be so compared with each other as 
to give the pupils, very early, some conception of the main lines of 
biological study—morphology, physiology, taxonomy. 

Special prominence should be given to the study of plants and 
animals which are useful to man in any way; and the teacher may 
advantageously, from time to time, give familiar talks in regard to 
useful products of vegetable and animal origin, and the processes of 
their manufacture. 

Attention should also be given to the more obvious characteristics 
of the kinds of minerals and rocks common in the region in which 
any school is situated, and to such geological phenomena as are com- 
paratively simple and easily observed. 

A most important feature of the scientific instruction in the lower 
grades, should be to encourage the pupils to collect specimens of 
all sorts of natural objects, and to make those specimens the subject 
of object lessons. The curiosity of the children will thereby be 
rationally cultivated and guided. 

The subject of human physiology and hygiene is of so immense 
practical importance, and so few comparatively of the pupils ever 
enter the High School, that we regard as desirable some attempt to 
teach the rudiments of the subject in the Grammar, and even in the 
Primary, Schools. 
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We would recommend the introduction of exceedingly rudimentary 
courses in physics and chemistry in the highest grades of the Gram- 
mar School. 

We would recommend as perhaps the most desirable branches of 
science to be included in the Classical courses in the High School, 
and to be required for admission to College, physical geography, 
phenogamic botany, and human physiology. The first is suggested 
as tending to keep alive in the student’s mind a sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with nature in its broader aspects ; the second, as afford- 
ing unequaled opportunities for discipline in observation ; the third, 
as affording knowledge of the greatest practical importance. 

The rudiments of physics and chemistry, which we propose for 
the Grammar Schools, will enable physical geography and physiology 
to be intelligently studied in the early years of the High School 
course. 

For the scholars in the English course in the High School, there 
will naturally be more advanced and systematic instruction in chem- 
istry, physics, and zoology, and also instruction in geology and as- 
tronomy. But the Classical students may with propriety leave these 
studies until they reach them in the College course. The scientific 
instruction they will have received in the Primary and Grammar 
Schools, and the study of the three branches above specified in their 
High School course, will be sufficient to preserve that natural and 
wholesome sympathy with nature, the loss of which is now the main 
obstacle to the successful study of Natural Science in the Colleges. 

SAMUEL F, CLARKE, Williams College. 

WiLLiAM Nor tu Rice, Wesleyan University. 

Wi.LLiAM G. FarLow, Harvard University. 

GrorcE Mac oskiE, College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
C. O. WuitTMmAN, Editor Journal of Morphology. 

DECEMBER 28, 1888. 

At the close of this paper the lateness of the hour precluded dis- 
cussion of the important subject introduced, and an adjournment 
was taken until evening. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


At 7:45, the chair was taken by Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, who introduced as the speaker of the evening 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. He took as his 
subject, ‘© What a Boy Ought to Know at Eighteen.” 
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The audience, which numbered about a hundred, enjoyed most 
heartily the fresh, enthusiastic treatment of thetheme. At theclose 
of the address, the members and their guests passed to another 
room to participate in a delightful social reunion. Through the 
kind service of a committee consisting of Professor A. W. Buck, Mr. 
M. Grant Daniell and Miss Julia A. Eastman, tables loaded with 
flowers and refreshments were at hand to heighten the pleasure of 
the occasion. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


The Association was called to order at 9:30 by President Dwight. 
The report of the Treasurer was read and accepted. The main 
items were these: Balance Oct. 13, 1888, $13.38. Receipts from 
assessments, $126.50. Payments, $81.51. Balance Oct. 12, 1880, 
$58.37. 

Mr. John Tetlow, for the Executive Committee, nominated for 
membership in the Association the following persons, who were 
unanimously elected : 

Frank W. Freeborn, Boston, Master in Public Latin School ; 
James A. Tufts, Exeter, N. H., Teacher in Phillips Academy ; 
Charles E. Putney, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Principal of St. Johnsbury 
Academy; Henry K. White, Newcastle, Me., Principal of Lincoln 
Academy ; Mary E. B. Roberts, Wellesley, Instructor in Wellesley 
College; Frances Ellen Lord, Wellesley, Professor in Wellesley 
College ; Hubert A. Newton, New Haven, Professor in Yale Univer- 
sity; Lyman R. Williston, Boston, Master in Girls’ Latin School ; 
Howard M. Rice, Providence, Principal of English and Classical 
School; Edward Parker, Jr., Brockton, Principal of High School ; 
G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, President of Clark University ; Albion 
W. Small, Waterville, Me., President of Colby University ; E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Providence, President of Brown University ; Brad- 
ford P. Raymond, Middletown, Conn., President of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ; Edwin DeMerritte, Boston, Principal of Berkeley School ; 
John J. McCook, Hartford, Professor in Trinity College ; Alphonse 
N. van Daell, Boston, Professor in Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Edwin J. Goodwin, Newton, Principal of the High School ; 
Isaac B. Burgess, Boston, Master in Public Latin School ; George 
F, Forbes, Roxbury, Master in Roxbury Latin School. 
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Professor Charles E. Fay, for the Committee on Nominations, re- 
ported a list of officers. These were unanimously elected to the 
offices for which they were nominated. The list is as follows: 

President—Mr. William C. Collar. 

Vice-Presidents—President Timothy Dwight and Mr. John Tetlow. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. Ray Greene Huling. 

Executive Committee—(with the preceding) Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, 
President Helen A. Shafer, Professor William Carey Poland, Presi- 
dent L. Clark Seelye, and Mr. Horace M. Willard. 

The Committee to confer with the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations, was re-appointed, and is con- 
stituted as follows: Mr. Frank A. Hill, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George L. Fox. 

President E. H. Capen, of Tuft’s College, offered the following 
resolution, which on motion of Mr. Tetlow, seconded by Mr. Goff, 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved: That the subject brought to our attention by the American Society of 
Naturalists, through Professor William North Rice, is one of great importance ;. 
and therefore we would, as far as we are empowered to act, commend it to the care- 
ful consideration of the faculties of the New England colleges and the teachers of 
the secondary schools. 

The Committee to confer with the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations, through Mr. Frank A. Hill, 
presented their report, which was accepted. The report is as fol- 
lows : 


CAMBRIDGE, October 12, 1889. 

The work of the Committee since their last report, made at the 
third annual meeting, October 13, 1888, has been limited to two 
recommendations made by them in behalf of this Association to the 
Commission of Colleges in New England. 

The first of these recommendations favored the division of the 
examination in Roman and in Greek history. This subject was first 
brought to the attention of the Commission in April, 1887, but was 
not considered either at this meeting or at the April meeting in 1888. 
The absorption of the Commission in the discussion of the admis- 
sion requirements in English very naturally forbade such consider- 
ation. 

In October, 1888,*the7attention of the Commission through their 
Secretary, was again invited to this subject, and a formal statement 
of the reasons for the division was submitted by your Committee. 
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The second recommendation was based on the formally expressed 
opinion of this Association that a conference between the professors 
of modern languages in the colleges and acertain number of teachers. 
in the preparatory schools was desirable. Accordingly the Com- 
mittee recommended to the Commission in behalf of the Association, 
that such a conference be arranged. ’ 

In response to these two recommendations the following com- 
munication has been received from the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion:— 


7 COOKE ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I., 4th October, 18809. 

Messrs. F. A, Hill, C. F. P. Bancroft, and G. L. Fox, Committee 

of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools to confer with the Commission of Colleges in New Eng- 
land on Admission Examinations : 

Dear Srirs:—At the last annual meeting of your Association on the 
r2th and 13th of October, 1888, the following vote was passed: 

“ That it is the sense of this Association that there be held a con- 
ference on requirements for admission to college between the pro- 
fessors of modern languages in the New England colleges and a 
certain number of teachers of the preparatory schools.” 

It was voted also: 


“That this conference be called through the Commission of Col- 
leges in New England on Admission Examinations.” 


These votes were communicated to me as Secretary of the Com- 
mission. I brought them to the attention of our Executive Com- 
mittee, who decided to call such a conference. The conference 
was held in connection with our third annual meeting on Friday 
evening, the 5th of last April. ‘To it were invited the professors of 
modern languages in all our associated colleges and sixteen repre- 
sentative preparatory teachers, including yourselves. Beside the 
fifteen members of our Commission, twenty-one persons were pres- 
ent, representing the colleges and the preparatory schools. The 
conference was opened by Mr. John Tetlow, who was followed by 
Professors Fay, Cohn, Sée and Wenckebach, and Drs, van Daell 
and Faulhaber. 

On Saturday morning, the 6th of April, by request of the Com- 
mission, a meeting of the professors of modern languages was held 
to consider the questions raised at the conference. Eight professors 
were at this meeting. By their request Mr. Tetlow also met with 
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them. At the close of their meeting they made a report to the Com- 
mission through Professor C. E. Fay, of Tufts College. He an- 
mounced that there was reason to expect that agreement upon 
uniform requirements might be secured. He further reported cer- 
tain suggestions as to the plan to be followed in modifying the re- 
quirements. 

The first of these suggestions was the following: 

“That a committee of five, consisting of Professors Fay, Cohn, 
“Wenckebach and Kapp, and Dr. van Daell, be appointed to frame a 

‘uniform elementary requisition and a uniform advanced requisition 
in French and in German for admission to college.” 

Further suggestions were made providing for consideration and 
discussion of the requirements devised by this committee before their 
final adoption by the colleges. 

The Commission then carefully considered and discussed the 
-question and passed the following vote: 

“That the committee appointed by the conference be requested, 
after submitting their scheme for criticism and suggestion to the in- 
‘structors in French and German in the several colleges, to report it 
to the Secretary of this Commission; and that the Executive Com- 
mittee be then empowered to submit the subject to a meeting of 
instructors in French and German (one from each of the colleges 
represented in the Commission) to be held at the call of the Secre- 
tary, the expenses of the meeting to be paid by the Commission.” 

Complying with this vote, and with the suggestion of the confer- 
ence, which was practically adopted by the Commission, the Com- 
mittee named has begun the work of preparing schemes of require- 
ments. Their work has not yet reached the stage where it is ready 
to be communicated to the instructors in the colleges for criticism 
and suggestion. They have by no means an easy task. It is to be 
hoped that your Association, at its approaching annual meeting may 
find a place for some enlightening discussion of the subject. 

Your communication of October 12, 1888, was duly received. In 
this you recounted eight points to support your proposition “ that 
the examination in Greek and in Roman History be divided. 


This communication was considered most carefully by the Com- 
mission on the first day of the third annual meeting. The members 
of the Commission each reported the method followed at their 
respective colleges in conducting such examinations. The whole 
question was then placed in the hands of a Committee who, after 
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due deliberation, reported to the Commission on the second day of 
the meeting, that as they had not had time to make inquiries they 
asked to be continued. 

This request was granted. We hope to be able to come to a con- 
clusion at our next meeting which shall be satisfactory to all who 
are interested. This question has proved not to be as simple at it 
appeared at first sight. In some colleges Greek and Roman history 
are regarded as parts of the requirements in Greek and Latin: in 
others, they are placed in a category by themselves, and the exam- 
ination for admission is conducted under the direction of the pro- 
fessor of history. It will probably be clear to you that this diversi- 
ty makes it difficult to obtain a general consent to your proposition, 

Although we have reached no final decisions by which to answer 
your communications, we trust that you will feel fully assured of our 
earnest desire to weigh most carefully and with the deepest respect 
every question which you may submit to us. Is is best for you, as 
well as for ourselves, that, if possible, our final recommendations 
shall meet with general approval and acceptance. 

I remain, as eVer, dear Sirs, most sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM CAREY POLAND, 
Secretary of the Commission of Colleges in New England on Admis- 
sion Examinations. 


It is evident from this letter that the docket of your Committee 
has been cleared. The cases of the history examination and the 
modern language requisition are now fully before the Commission. 

While the Committee are unable to report any final decisions this 
year that bring the preparatory schools nearer the longed for goal 
of uniformity, definiteness, and ‘ sweet reasonableness ”’ in admis- 
sion requirements, they are gratified to note that the spirit to secure 
unity of action still continues, that fair progress has been made 
towards a better knowledge of the problems submitted for solution, 
and that the several preliminary steps taken thus far have been in a 
hopeful direction. 

The Committee are permitted, through the.courtesy of the Secre- 
tary of the Commission, to report the list of required books in 
English prescribed for 1893. 


The Secretary’s letter is as follows:— 
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7 COOKE ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I., 8th October, 1889. 
Messrs. F. A, Hill, C. F. P. Bancroft and G. L. Fox: Committee of 
the New England Assoctation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
to confer with the Commusston of Colleges, ete. 

DEAR Si1rs:—Herewith I have the honor to enclose, for such use 
as you may wish to make of it, the list of required books in English 
for 1893, prescribed, on the 2d of June, 18838, by the conference of 
professors of English acting in behalf of the Commission of Col- 
leges in New England on Admission Examinations. 

I remain, dear Sirs, very truly yours, 
WILLIAM CAREY POLAND, 
Secretary of the Commission. 


The list is as follows:— 
1893. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Ceesar and Twelfth Night, Scott’s Marmion, 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Emerson’s American Scholar, Irving’s Sketch Book, Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Dickens’ David Copperfield. 

A study of this list, as well as of the lists for 1892, 1891, and 1899, . 


already published, will show that the colleges have responded to sug- 
gestions made by this Association to the Commission in several par- 


ticulars. 

In the first place, the number of changes from one year to the 
next is small. For instance, the authors for 1891 are the same as 
for 1890, except that Irving is substituted for Thackeray. Those 
for 1892 are the same as for 1891, except that Addison is substi- 
tuted for Coleridge. Those for 1893 are the same as for 1892, ex- 
cept that Emerson is put for Webster. 

Reckoning by works, seven of the ten works prescribed for 1890 
are set for 1891; four of the ten prescribed for 1891 are set for 
1892; and five of the ten prescribed for 1892 are-set for 1893. 

It will be noticed that, counting by authors, the number of 
changes is slight, while, counting by works, the number of changes 
is still considerable. Inthe next place, two-thirds of the amount 
- of reading assigned for 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 is taken from 
literature of the nineteenth century. 

Lastly, American authors are represented in these lists more fully 
than ever before. Thus, while there were none set down for 1889, 
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for 1890 there are three,—Longfellow, Webster, and Hawthorne. 
For 1891, these three are retained and Irving added. For 1892, 
the names are the same as for 1891. For 1893, Webster and Haw- 
thorne are dropped and Emerson added. 

It is generally agreed that a fair acquaintance with English liter- 
ature—so much, at least, as is implied in the thoughtful reading of 
any of the later lists of authors prescribed by the colleges—is de- 
sirable in the candidate for admission. That Yale University has not, 
as yet, seen fit to set an admission paper calculated to insure attention 
to these authors is a source of regret to those who would prize her 
powerful aid in the cause of better instruction in English, and a 
source of embarrassment to some of the preparatory schools. 

Those schools that fit boys for different colleges in the same 
classes have just reason to complain if some of these colleges ignore 
what the great majority of colleges demand. Under the burden of 
preparation for college, the student does not take kindly to work 
that is not required of him either directly or indirectly for admission. 
It is natural for him either to slight or to ignore such work, and to 
concentrate his energy upon what he must get ready. It is bad, 
whatever the reason, for pupils in the same class to be unequally 
yoked. The chafing is particularly vexatious when the unequal 
yoking is due to needless diversities in admission requirements. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the influence of the colleges 
in shaping the work of the preparatory schools is great and con- 
trolling. This influence is chiefly exerted through the papers which 
they set for candidates for admission. The wishes and ideals of 
the colleges are suggested there. What the colleges seek, the 
fitting schools will try to furnish; what they ignore, these schools 
will find it hard to honor. 

In conclusion, the Committee congratulate the Association on the 
brightening outlook. The colleges are ably represented by the 
Commission, which, while it cannot technically bind them, has 
a moral power as good as a bond. The preparatory schools 
and the colleges have in this Association a common piatform to 
which they may bring their respective burdens. Through your 
Committee and the Secretary of the Commission, these two repre- 
sentative bodies are brought into convenient and easy communica- 
tion. The machinery for bringing questions toa practical issue is 
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working admirably. Important points have already been settled to 
mutual advantage. Others are in a fair way to be adjusted. 
FRANK A. HILL, 
Ceci, F, P. BANCROFT, 
GrorGE L. Fox, 
Committee to confer with the Commission of Colleges in New 
England. 


After the acceptance of the report, Mr. Tetlow expressed his ob- 
jection to the division of the examination in Roman and Greek His- 
tory, and though not desirous of opening a discussion on this point, 
inquired whether a recommendation to this effect had ever been 
made by the Association. 

At a later period in the morning, Mr. Hill explained that no for- 
mal action in this direction had been taken by the Association, but 
that there had been expressions of an opinion that the division re- 
ferred to was desirable. If the Committee were mistaken in 
their interpretation of the wish of the Association, there is still am- 
ple time to withdraw or modify this recommendation. 

At 1o o'clock, the topic assigned for the morning was taken up, 
Should Homer be Taught tn the Preparatory School?” 

Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale University, presented a 
paper in support of the negative of this question.* 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, of the Norwich Free Academy, offered a 


paper advocating the affirmative. + 
Professor R. H. Mather, of Amherst College, being detained from 


the meeting by illness, had sent a paper to open the discussion. 
THis was read by the Secretary and was as follows: 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

As I have not been fortunate enough to be present at any of the 
meetings of this body, I was not aware, until the printed programme 
from the secretary reached me, that anything more was expected of 
me than what the occasion might suggest, and since then continued 
ill-health has precluded anything like formal preparation upon the 
subject. You must therefore excuse me if I amsomewhat rambling 
and unsatisfactory in what little I have to say. I feel confident 
also that the subject has been so ably presented in the papers that have 
been read as to leave little to be added; but even where no new 

* See page 428. 

+ See page 438. 
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ideas are presented, some side lights may perhaps be thrown upon 
old ones by repetition. 

This question, should Homer be taught in the preparatory schools ? 
seems to me to require an affirmative answer. You must all of you 
have observed that in spite of the fierce onslaught made of late 
years against the classics, in spite of the statement, so decisively 
proven in the view of some, that the study of Greek is a foolish 
waste of time; still the peerless language holds its place, and the 
finer the intellectual endowment of the boy in the academy or the 
college, the greater his appreciation of the study and the more com- 
plete his devotion to it. At Amherst the Greek question has never 
troubled us in the least; for the best scholars in every class so uni- 
formly elect the advanced Greek that the exceptions only serve to 
emphasize the rule. And this is because, as Taylor Lewis said years. 
ago, “There is an inherent respectability in the study that nothing 
can supersede, an excellence of culture which no other studies can 
so well impart.” Now I would keep Homer in the curriculum of 
the preparatory schools because I know of no Greek which gives. 
this culture and this intelligent appreciation of the literature so 
quickly and so well. The first study of this language is about as. 
dry and uninteresting as anything could possibly be. It is drill, 
drill, forms, forms, patient and long continued memorizing, almost a 
desert of disjointed facts. And even after the Anabasis is begun, 
the relief, if any, is small. You ask the boy who has been about a 
term plodding along in this work, who has taken his évrevdev 
e SeAavvet as a crust by day and athorn by night, what is his opin- 
ion of Greek as a means of culture and I am confident that his reply 
would be far from complimentary. If there isa flatter, sandier, 
drearier path anywhere in Greek literature than some of these earlier 
chapters in the Anabasis, as they appear to the beginner, I certainly 
have not found it, and confess that one of my trials as a college 
teacher has been that for many years I was obliged to examine ap- 
plicants for admission on that work which was such a bore to me as 
a boy. If my examinations were superficial, this will account for it. 
Now what a change and delight to get out of this dreary monotony 
of “stations and parasangs ” and begin the Iliad. The dialectic 
forms are at first a little difficult; but these once mastered, or suff- 
ciently so to be able to find the corresponding Attic form, the rest, 
if properly taught and studied, is an unfailing delight. And here 
let me remark, that we cannot too carefully insist on the distinction 
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between literary and linguistic discipline. Though there have been 
important changes in recent years, yet Greek is still studied in the 
preparatory schools more for its orthographical forms than for its 
literature. I would not undervalue this kind of instruction but I 
must feel that it is more important to be able to translate and ap- 
preciate the first book of the Iliad than it is to decline the pronoun 
0 OTIS, or go trippingly through all the parts of the most puzzling 
irregular verbs. After the forms have been so far mastered as to 
permit, let facility and elegance of translation be insisted on rather 
than microscopic dissection of the words. This may seem heresy 
to some; but it is the result of long experience and much reflection. 
What is called the Dr. Taylor method of teaching I do not believe 
in. I was trained in it most thoroughly and for years, as a teacher, 
tried to follow it with faith; but it was in vain. I am sure it was not 
the best way. It seems to me vastly more important that the acad- 
emy boy should have unfolded to him the grandeur, the pictorial 
beauty, and the exquisite word-painting of Homer than ‘that he 
should know all about the dialect and have every enclitic at his 
tongue’s end. It is desirable to know both, but the first is the more 
so. Now in much of our preparatory school teaching this is reversed. 
The finest passage in a lesson is hobbled through without comment 
from the teacher, save to drill the boy on the syntax and the forms. 
Some years ago, one of my colleagues said to me that he wished 
some of the preparatory schools might send some boys to college 
with a real love for Homer. And, he added, “It does not seem to 
me a difficult thing to do, for the Iliad is full of incidents interest- 
ing to a boy, as battles and single combats and prize contests and 
chariots and armor, &c.”” This interested me to such an extent that 
at the opening of the next college year I decided to take a portion 
of the Freshman class in the Odyssey. The division was composed 
largely of scholars whose preparation for college had been good, 
and at the first exercise I stated to them that there would be little 
required from them in forms or grammar, save as these were necessary 
to understand the meaning; but the time would be spent in putting 
the Greek into the best English, and in connection with that we 
would try to ascertain why the poems of Homer are so greatly ad- 
mired. Much collateral matter was marked out for their reading, 
such as Matthew Arnold’s three lectures on Homer, those of 
Symonds in his volumes on the Greek poets, and parts of the best 
works in English on Greek literature bearing on the subject. We 
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looked up carefully the geopraphy of Ithaca, as well as the physical 
peculiarities of other parts of Greece and certain matters in archae- 
ology, especially everything connected with art as evinced in 
Homer, were inquired into. Portions of the poem were read to them 
outside of their lessons, especially such striking scenes as Odysseus 
among the Cyclops, his return to Ithaca and the trial of the bow; 
while all the earlier books were perused in the class. I do not 
think I have ever had a more interesting or profitable term’s work, 
and were I able, should like to repeat it every year. Among other 
things we had a formal debate on the Homeric question, and I was 
surprised at the interest they took, and especially the zeal they 
manifested in defending the authorship of the poems. Homer is an 
easy writer for translation compared with most read in college, 
and it seems to me to go without saying that if the study is pursued 
in some such way as indicated it would prove of lasting profit to all 
engaged init. And my impression is that in all but the most ad- 
vanced work in Greek, we should study it for its literature rather 
than as a branch of philology. A very small proportion of the 
graduates from our High Schools, our Academies, and our Colleges 
ever become professional scholars; most of them have to devote 
their lives to getting a living, and if we use up the limited time al- 
lotted to this matchless literature in examining it page by page and 
line by line with a microscope, we not only cause a distaste for the 
work, but give the students so little of that which is so admirable 
that they emerge with such a modicum of culture and knowledge 
that they do not appreciate the loss of the one, and are glad to for- 
‘get the other. 


President Dwight, in declaring the question open for discussion, 
expressed his agreement with Professor Mather in his condemnation 
-of the “Dr. Taylor method.” His views of this method were formed 
when the first boys trained under it came to college, and had not been 
changed. He was glad to see that this method could be criticised 
in a New England Association without protest. 

He then called on Professor Albert Harkness, of Brown Uni- 
versity, whose remarks were these: 

I have been very much interested in this whole discussion. In my 
judgment the question is one of great practical importance. [agree 
most fully with Prof. Seymour that our present plan of allowing boys 
in the preparatory school to read two or three books of the Iliad and 
‘then to continue the study in college is a grave evil. On the other 
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hand I agree as fully with Dr. Keep and Prof. Mather, that it would 
be an immense sacrifice to our preparatory schools to be deprived of 
the study of Homer. 

Of the evils of our present arrangement every one, I think, who: 
has had any considerable experience in instructing college classes in 
the Iliad has had abundant illustration. At Brown, on taking up the- 
Iliad we always find it necessary to make a complete record of the 
work done by each member of the class in the preparatory school. 
We generally find, unfortunately, that the parts read by the different. 
members of the class are by no means the same. Some have read 
only two books, some three, others four or five, and some none at. 
all. In this state of things we generally find that it is impossible to 
select from the books that have not been touched in the preparatory 
schools any course of reading that will give a just conception of the 
poem as a-whole. Accordingly we often find it necessary, either to: 
omit some of the best parts of the poem, or to compel certain mem- 
bers of the class to read over again, perhaps for the fourth or fifth 
time, one or more books already disposed of, as they hoped, in the 
preparatory school. Here then is an evil, one by which the study of 
this wonderful poem is robbed of much of its interest and value. 

What now is the remedy? We have all heard that proposed by 
the author of the first paper. He would remove Homer entirely” 
from the preparatory course, he would reserve the Homeric poems. 
for college classes; he would have them taken up and read in col-. 
lege with all the interest which a new author of great beauty and’ 
acknowledged celebrity is capable of inspiring. The efficacy of the 
remedy scarcely admits of a question. The interest and value of the 
earlier part of the Greek course in college would undoubtedly be 
greatly increased by the change. But while we admit the efficacy 
of the remedy we cannot forget that it is alarmingly expensive. It 
involves too great a sacrifice to our preparatory course ; it deprives. 
us of our most important means of imparting interest and attractive-- 
ness to Greek studies in school. Now I hold that it is of vital im- 
portance that our preparatory courses both in Latin and in Greek 
should be made as interesting as possible. After all our improvements. 
in text-books and in methods of instruction, it is still for the learner 
a long and somewhat dreary journey from his first lesson in Latin or 
Greek to his entrance into college. There is nothing especially re- 
freshing in a regular grammatical drill, although I still believe it is 
one of the divinely appointed means to a most desirable end. Give 
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it, therefore, by all means its due place, but do not sacrifice every- 
thing to it; gather about the reading lessons as muchas possible that 
is interesting and attractive. I do not, therefore, dare to remove 
Homer from the preparatory course. I believe that two or three 
books of those delightful epics, if allowed to alternate with the Ana- 
basis or with the selections of some suitable Reader, will furnish us 
the means of enlivening our Greek course as nothing else can. 

How then shall we meet the difficulty of which Prof. Seymour and 
others justly complain? If the Homeric poems all belonged to one 
grand epic,our problem would indeed be asdifficult one, but fortunately 
for us and for the interests alike of school and college, they form 
two independent epics—the Iliad and the Odyssey—each of thrilling 
interest. .Each has already for centuries served the civilized world 
as the highest standard of poetic excellence. 

Moreover these poems are not only independent of each other, but 
they are so unlike in character that the reading of the one, so far 
from lessening our interest in the other, actually enhances it. The 
one is a tale of war, the other of peace; the one draws its incidents 
from the camp and the battle-field, the other from traveland domes- 
tic life. Now I would like to have every college graduate familiar 
with both of these master-pieces of epic poetry. I would therefore 
assign the Odyssey tothe school and the Iliad to the college. This, 
I believe, if adopted in practice, would prove to be the best solution 
of our present educational problem. It does some little justice to 
Homer; it requires no sacrifice of the school and protects the col- 
lege. There is little fear of giving the Homeric poems too prom- 
inent a place in our course of classical reading and study. They are 
the recognized models of all that is excellent in poetry. A distin- 
guished German educator in a recent appeal for the improvement of 
certain schools established for the promotion of scientific and prac- 
tical studies, gives it as his decided conviction that the ability to read 
Homer in the original is ample compensation for all the time and 
labor required to learn the Greek language. This isthe remark, you 
will observe, not of a classical scholar urging the claims of his favor- 
ite studies, but of a firm believer in the so called practical education. 
With all his practical notions, however, he deems it a misfortune to 
any educated man not to be able to read the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
the original. May the time never come when these will be sealed 
books to the graduate of on American college. 


Serene 
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If now we all could agree upon something like a compromise, as- 
signing one of these epics to the school and the other to the col- 
lege, the Odyssey, it seems to me, rather than the Iliad, should be 
assigned to the school. It is a story of travel and adventure, full of 
beautiful pictures, of stirring incidents and delightful surprises. 
Such stories always have a lively interest for the young! Iam con- 
fident that any experienced teacher familiar with the Odyssey, would 
find it easy to select from it a course of reading by which he would 
be able to awaken in his classes the greatest possible interest and 
enthusiasm. 

That a poem of such rare excellence and beauty as the Odyssey, 
a poem moreover whose incidents play so important a part in modern 
literature and in modern art, should have some recognized place in a 
course of classical study surely does not admit of a doubt. The 
story of the adventures of Odysseus, it is well known, has for ages 
served as a rich mine for poets and romancers, painters and sculp- 
tors. ‘In this wonderful poem,” it has been said, “ lie the germs of 
thousands of volumes which fill our modern libraries.’”’ Now this 
rare work of poetic genius, a work about which gather so many de- 
lightful associations, a work so intimately connected with much that 
is most interesting in modern letters and art, we cordially commit to. 
the preparatory school. The character of the work and the purpose: 
for which it is employed will naturally suggest the true method of 
treatment. ‘The learner must find the reading of Homer a pleasure: 
and not a task; he must find in those wonderful epics, not mere 
specimens of Greek for grammatical analysis, but genuine poetry, 
to be read and enjoyed. The Homeric poems are picture-galleries. 
in which the artist has delineated as in living colors the matchless. 
conceptions of his transcendent genius. It is the delightful duty of 
the instructor to conduct the learner through these galleries, to- 
point out to him the great master-pieces, and to exhibit them in the 
light in which the artist intended them to be viewed. 


Professor Seymour said that he must be the one man to stand up: 
for Dr. Taylor’s method in beginning the study of Homer. It is. 
true that Dr. Taylor went too far, but the pendulum is now swing- 
ing too far the other way. Minute study has a place in the school. 
He favored Dr. Keep’s plan of spending ten hours on one hundred: 
and fifty lines—fifteen lines to a lesson at the outset, until the pe- 
culiarities of the dialect could be learned. 
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Mr. Tetlow agreed with Professor Harkness that the Odyssey 
could well be substituted for the Iliad in preparatory schools. One 
advantage, among others, thereby gained would be the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the “ Homeric question” to a later 
stage of the student’s work. The part of Professor Seymour's paper 
which struck him as having the most force was that in which he 
showed the difficulties of having the Attic prose interrupted by the 
old Ionic. ‘These difficulties are real, but like all others are to be 
met by surmounting them. We should not succumb to them. It 
has been his own practice to pass gradually from the Attic prose 
of the Anabasis to the Hellenica, to Plato, and to Herodotus before 
beginning Homer. This variety of reading had value aside from 
the discipline secured. After so much prose Homer comes without 
excessive difficulty; his classes easily read twenty-five lines a day at 
the outset. Furthermore through all the Homeric study a course 
in Greek prose composition is carried forward. By these two means 
the difficulty is practically overcome. 


Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard University, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

The two papers that have been presented have so fully and so 
exhaustively treated the subject before us that a speaker in discuss- 
ing it finds himself anticipated in nearly all his arguments and con- 
siderations. And a feeling of diffidence about saying anything 
after Professor Seymour and Dr. Keep adds to his embarrassment. 
For who could speak authoritatively on this subject more fitly than 
they, the two scholars who have done more thap any other Ameri- 
cans to vivify, popularize and render more effective the study of 
Homer, alike in college and in school ? 

Homer is our most important literary legacy from antiquity. 
More than this: Homer was, as the Greeks themselves recognized, 
the great educator of Greece, and if Greek thought and culture are 
to educate us, it must be in great part through a vital contact with 
Homer felt at the earliest possible age, by the largest possible num- 
ber of persons. Homer is a world in himself, intelligible and in- 
teresting to the boy, and yet unfathomed by the wisest man. There 
is no other Greek book which has so preéminently this double reach, 
that has its place in Greek studies, not merely at one well defined 
stage, but rather all along the line, from the boy’s first attempts at 
reading, to the profoundest investigations of the scientific philolo- 
gian. ‘The boys of all times and of all nations, where Greek studies. 
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have formed a part of liberal education, have begun with Homer or 
at least have been busied with him at a very early stage,—in 
Greece, Rome, Germany, England. In our efforts to correct some 
of the defects of our present schemes of studies shall we disregard 
the wisdom and experience of age? 

Our schools will always contain a larger number of persons 
studying Greek than our colleges, and our schools are destined to 
grow. If Homer is to reach the largest possible number of persons 
he should be read in the schools. Let us enrich our school pro- 
grammes, rather than impoverish them by casting out Homer: it is 
only by increased enrichment, enlargement and efficiency just here 
that we can strengthen the hold of classical studies upon the com- 
munity. The painstaking adjustment of the programmes of prepar- 
atory schools to the exact requirements of admission to the Fresh- 
man class in college, according to which nothing should be done at 
the schools for which the colleges make provision, is a feature of our 
system to be regretted: deviations from it found in some of our best 
schools are among the most hopeful signs of the times. Let the 
course of study in the school rather be made a complete thing in it- 
self,—in which not only are the elements of several branches of 
learning acquired, to be supplemented at college by higher acquisi- 
tions, but also distinct attainments made and power gained for inde- 
pendent and self directed growth in the future. Let us make sure 
that our boys and girls get a good start in all the really important 
things while they are yet at school. 

These are, it is true, general and theoretical considerations, and the 
place of Homer in American preparatory schools is a very practical 
question. We must remember, however, that all practical solutions, 
unless in line with sound and correct theory, are after all only tem- 
porary expedients, and result in confusion and disaster. 


President Hall, in rising to speak, remarked that he entered the 
discussion as one who knew nothing about the matter, but who 
wanted to know. Since the preceding speakers had alluded to the 
matter of methods of study, he would-call attention to the need for 
more practical study of languages. Recently he had looked over 
the names of some sixty-eight persons who could teach French and 
German, but found only three who could give to students of science 
a practical knowledge of the language for actual use. Four or five 
years ago in an examination of a candidate for the degree of Ph D., 
he ventured to ask the young man to say whether Lucretius was a 
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dramatist, historian or orator. The candidate did not know. His 
professor afterwards told Dr. Hall very positively that the question 
was irrelevant. 

Some ten years ago the speaker had been present at a gymnasial 
conference in Germany, in which after much discussion it was de- 
cided to put Homer down one year in the course. The conversa- 
tion turned upon the age at which a boy gets his freshest view of a 
poem like the Iliad. One aged teacher said at twelve; others as late 
as fourteen or fifteen. In general the view prevailed that the fresh- 
ness of view is not felt long after adolescence begins. As to the 
method of studying Homer, does not philology belong to the uni- 
versity, and the appreciation of the literature belong to the earlier 
stage ? 

Professor A. W. Buck of Boston University, expressed very de- 
cided opinions in favor of the retention of Homer in the prepara- 
tory schools, and discussed the several substitutes proposed. Lucian 
he should hesitate. to introduce among school children, unless he 
strongly believed in the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, 
because of his lightness and frivolity, and his Voltairian style. 
Isocrates was debarred by his long periods; to the school-boy not 
“linked sweetness long drawn out.” The difficulties of beginning 
Homer seemed to him to have been unduly magnified. It was no 
uncommon thing for students to make up their requisition in the 
Iliad in three months, and to do it well. 


Professor Edward G. Coy, of Phillips Academy, Andover, spoke 
as follows: 

In common with others who have spoken this morning, I have 
been so interested in what has been said by the principals in the dis- 
cussion as to be completely diverted from the specific line of my 
own thoughts on the subject. I feel, however, that the discussion 
involves a matter of so much importance, that I ought to contribute 
the suggestions of my own experience and thinking about it, even 
though I must offer them in seemingly disconnected fragments. 

My experience has coincided with that of a preceding speaker, so 
far as concerns the importance of variety in the subject-matter of 
our readings with our pupils. I have found that the varied selections 
found in “Goodwin’s Greek Reader’? demand and inspire far more 
wholesome effort on the part of the student than even a greater 
amount selected from Xenophon’s “Anabasis ” alone; and that the 
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result of such variety in studies is far more satisfactory, in respect to 
both the amount and kind of mental discipline actually developed. 

Moreover, if, in addition to the equivalents given for the “Ana- 
basis,” we read Goodwin’s selections from Herodotus, we furnish the 
student an excellent preparation, in respect to dialects studied, for 
beginning Homer; and, after these preliminaries, I have not found 
twenty verses of the Iliad to be an excessive first lesson. Of course 
I do not expect the young student to master, either at first or later, 
the intricacies of dialect and scansion as seen from a philological 
point of view. Such an attainment would be impossible for most 
students, and of doubtful value for all. They are certainly unnec- 
essary for the highest appreciation of the spirit, the artistic form and 
the subject-matter of any great epic poem. And I am quite sure 
that most of us who have guided beginners in their studies, would 
never think of troubling our pupils with many of these details, ex- 
cept from dread of having some college examiner find them defi- 
cient in respect to the same. For, indeed, it often happens that a 
student who can read Homer and Xenophon to the satisfaction of 
the examiner, and has besides sufficient attainments in grammar to 
be able even to write simple Greek composition, and read average 
passages “at sight,” is refused admission to college till he can show, 
in answer to technical questions in grammar, a better (!) acquaint- 
ance with the language. Thus are our minds dominated, doubtless, 
by recollections of the philological, or linguistic, style of our own 
classical studies as boys; so that we unconsciously, perhaps, adopta 
corresponding method of questioning when acting in turn as exam- 
iners. Yet I thoroughly believe that there is good in the old- 
fashioned, so-called Taylorian, method of study; but let it come at 
the proper time, and not be carried on too long. Let it characterize 
the reading of a few hundred lines of Homer, for instance; but be 
carried no further. And it would be well, also, to remember that as 
no method of study should be condemned because it fails with some 
minds ; so no mind is to be condemned, either as to its training or 
the fruitage thereof, because it cannot respond to certain tests. I 
believe that some of the choicest results of study are often never dis- 
coverable by the usual machinery of the class-room. I have in mind 
now the case of a young man ina former class of mine, whose at- 
tainments, when judged by the ordinary linguistic standards, were so 
poor that it really seemed preposterous for him to think of going to 
college. Yet, to my utter astonishment, when the competition for 
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the best metrical translation from the Iliad was decided, this boy had 
taken the first prize! His version showed unmistakably that he had 
caught much of the spirit of the great master, and had strikingly 
reproduced that spirit in his accurate and appreciative version. 

When one considers that the admission requirements of many col- 
leges are limited in the main to a very moderate acquaintance with 
certain set portions of Xenophon and Homer,—which can be easily 
secured in many cases by a method of sheer cramming—it need not 
be surprising if very little genuine culture is also gained therewith.* 
But if more and more importance could be attached to the ability to 
read,—not three books of the Iliad, but Homer, for instance, I 
believe that freshmen in college will more and more be found cap- 
able of READING Homer. The objections to having Homer pur- 
sued as a preparatory study, which has been referred to here to-day, 
will then be found, as I believe, to be based on considerations which 
were purely incidental; they will not tend in the least to shake our 
confidence in the wisdom of the fathers, who assigned the first studies 
in Homer to the preparatory schools. I believe that Homer is well 
adapted for reading, even by younger boys, because of his child-like 
simplicity, his directness and his nobleness withal. 


Mr. George L. Fox, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn., said that the opinion seemed to be unanimous 
that the proposed exclusion of Homer from the preparatory course 
would be a great privation to the preparatory teachers. They might 
be willing to deny themselves the stimulus and pleasure of teach- 
ing Homer, if any great advantage could thus be obtained for the 
pupils. But no such advantage had been shown. He thought 
that the difficulties had been exaggerated by Professor Seymour. 
Argument by anology was a very attractive but misleading method 
of argument, and to liken the difference between Homer and Attic 
Greek to the difference between Chaucer and the English author 
of the nineteenth century was hardly a fair analogy. 

As to the pedagogical sin which Professor Seymour had described, 
he thought that experience showed it was largely imaginary. In nearly 
every school, classes that were reading Homer, were at the same time 

* ] have just had an interview with a candidate who tried the cram-method last 
year, in preparation for one of the older New England colleges. The conditions 
not having been favorable, he is granted only a partial entrance. In reply to my 
question, ‘‘ Did you receive any credit in Greek,” he said ‘‘ Yes, in Book I. of the 
Anabasis.” No more. Yet just how to understand or interpret such an estimate 
of one’s attainments in Greek, I know not. 
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practicing Greek composition in the Attic dialect, and were also 
constantly reading Greek Attic authors in sight translation. This 
they did without apparent difficulty or confusion. Indeed, Profes- 
sor Seymour's practice was not in harmony with his theory, for the 
very same Freshman class at Yale, to whom he taught Homer with 
signal ability and success, were at the same time reading Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia under another instructor. If these students 
could successfully read two authors of different dialects in the 
Freshman year, they could also do so the year before entering. 
At this point President Dwight called Mr. Tetlow to the chair. 


Professor Frederick D. Allen, of Harvard University, being in- 
vited to present his views upon the question, said that to him the ques- 
tion was not new. Several times he had found himself raising it 
because of certain difficulties growing out of the present situation, 
but he had always come around to the conclusion that it is best 
as it is. One must balance the opposing advantages and difficul- 
ties. A very real difficulty is that of providing a substitute for 
Homer. Attic poetry—the drama—is a great deal harder in 
thought. If we say Attic prose, Thucydides is too hard, Herodotus 
is not Attic, the orators and Plato again are too hard. There re- 
mains nothing but the goody, goody Xenophon, yet that is so bar- 
ren. The diificulties of the learner in reading Homer are mainly 
two, a new vocabulary and a series of new, that is, antique forms. 
These must be met by an effort of the memory, by giving them a 
sufficient number of repetitions. It is a fact that boys forget their 
Attic Greek somewhat in the year spent upon Homer; the difficul- 
ty is real and serious. But the remedy has been pointed out and is 


very simple. The Attic prose should be kept up along with the 
Homer. 


With this the discussion came to an end, and the fourth annual 
meeting of the Association was dissolved by adjournment. 


Ray GREENE HULING, Secretary. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Although some of the results of Comparative methods of study 
have been introduced into a few of the grammars used in the schools, 
yet, so far as I am aware, no knowledge of the subject has been re- 
quired at the entrance examinations of any of the colleges or uni- 
versities. When it has been taught at all, the labor has been a labor 
of pure love. Nevertheless many college teachers, and many of the 
more enterprising schoolmasters, are of the opinion that a sound 
scientific basis should be laid at the beginning of all preparatory 
work in the languages, although neither the latter nor the former 
seem to be quite certain as to the proper range of such work, or as 
to the method to be adopted in teaching. 

A “specialist ’ should not permit his love for his own department to 
lead him to overestimate the extent of the feeling in its favor; yet, 
after making all deductions, and freely granting that there is a some- 
what greater tendency towards the introduction of more courses in 
the physical sciences, of manual training, etc., I am persuaded that 
the above mentioned opinion is sufficiently prevalent to make it 
worth while to point out, as briefly as may be, the nature of the con- 
ditions under which the instruction in Comparative Grammar must 
be conducted and, more particularly, the limitations of what is prac- 
tically possible and useful. Few of those who have paid any atten- 
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tion to this branch of study will be disposed to deny that some of 
its principles can, with great advantage, be taught in connection 
with the language work of the whole school and college course;. 
these principles are, indeed, often merely the completion and the ex- 
planation of the details classed in the Greek grammars under the 
head of “ Euphony,” and no distinct line of demarcation can be 
drawn. ‘The teacher who will keep within the proper limits will be 
certain to get very favorable results; if, on the other hand, his plans: 
are too ambitious, he will assuredly do quite as much harm as good. 

It should be understood at the start that Comparative Grammar,. 
as a systematic and independent discipline, presenting a progressive’ 
and coherent system of scientific principles, cannot be well handled 
inany secondary school. Such a treatment of the subject is possible 
only with students who have at least as much detailed knowledge of 
roots, words, idioms and syntax in the classical and modern lan- 
guages as is required for the baccalaureate in the best universities. 
Even with these, although the study is absolutely indispensable in 
the post-graduate courses in any and every language, it must be con- 
fined within certain principles and applied only to certain classes of 
forms. Forno one can make a thorough and systematic study of 
the history of very many forms and words who does not command 
many outlying languages and dialects, such as the Zend, the Baltic, 
the Gothic, etc.,a range of knowledge not to be attained, in any 
reasonable period of post-graduate residence, by many of even the: 
best among the candidates for the degree of Ph. D. 

These limitations have become much more marked with the changes- 
made in the teachings of the science during the last ten or twelve 
years*, The general result of these changes is to make a good: 
working knowledge of a wide-range of detail much more important. 
than was formerly the case; it is becoming every day more difficult. 
to settle any particular question by data derived from a limited num- 
ber of words or from a knowledge of only a part of the languages: 
of the family concerned, such as it is possible to treat in the under- 
graduate class room, whether in school or in college. For every 
experienced teacher knows very well that nothing is more useless: 
than to quote a great number of unfamiliar forms even in the mother 
tongue. 

* It is perhaps worth while to caution teachers not to put too much confidence in. 
details pertaining to ‘‘ comparative philology ” as found in their grammars and dic- 


tionaries, unless they know that these matters have been subjected to severe re-- 
vision since—say 1880. 
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A few simple details will show how recent advances have effected 
the change indicated above, and, at the same time, and better than 
any prolonged discussion, serve to mark out the limits of the prac- 
ticable range of work. 

The older science, as represented by Schleicher’s Manual (I am 
speaking of a time not more remote than the earlier part of the 
seventies), deduced many different sounds or forms, even within one 
and the same tongue, from one and the same primitive sound or 
form. For example, it was then taught that the short a, e and o of 
our family of languages were derived from a short @ of the primi- 
tive Indo-European. So also in grammatical forms: Greek verbs 
with final —@ and —mz in the first person were without hesitation re- 
ferred to one and the same primitive type. This had ended in-m7; 
this suffix had been dropped, generally, and there was nothing more 
to be said about it. 

Changes in sounds were attributed to “tendencies” not impera- 
tive in character, so that they might or might not affect all of the 
words in which the sounds occurred. For instance a primitive 2 
might, under certain circumstancs be altered to 4, or might not, 
there is nothing imperative about a mere tendency, so that the & 
sound might still remain £ even where the circumstances were ap- 
parently favorable to the change. 

The reasons of such diversities no one pretended to know; thus 
the precise cause of the splitting of primitive @ into a, e and o re- 
mained a mystery, although it gave a fine opportunity for a great 
deal of rhetoric (not altogether misplaced) about the tendencies of 
the Greek in particular towards a refined discrimination of sounds. 
But the general result was that the science, as then taught, was one 
of great simplicity and apparent clearness, so that it was a very simple 
matter to engraft on the school grammars these principles, broadly 
covering, as they did, all manner of diverse phenomena. Those 
were golden days for the teacher of Comparative Philology in under- 
graduate classes. 

All this has been changed. Diversities of the sort are no longer 
permitted to pass unquestioned. Some are referred to primitive dif- 
ferences; thus d, é and 6 are regarded as primitive Indo-European, 
and to these and the other familiar vowels have been added a num- 
ber of sounds apparently (not really) new to the modern ear, such as 
vocalic z and ry. It is considered that there were two £ sounds inthe 
original mother tongue, and these are kept sharply apart in all 
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etymological studies. Varying grammatical endings of the same 
case or person are no longer explained by the simple assumption of 
causeless alteration or loss; verbs in —mz and in-s are both assumed 
for the earliest period known. Irregularities in change can no longer 
be attributed to the partial or diverse operation of certain “tenden- 
cies;”’ for “tendency”, “law” admitting of no variation has been 
substituted, and the special causes of every exception must be dili- 
gently sought for. These causes are, most frequently, the interfer- 
ing analogy of some other words; these words must be found and 
the special reasons for their preponderating influence must be pointed 
out. With these various mutations in the aspect of the science has 
departed whatever understanding it was once supposed that we pos- 
sessed of the reasons why such and such forms of inflection must 
naturally express such and such meanings. No one, at present, will 
speak with any confidence as to the origin of the ending —#z and its 
relation to secondary -m. In this one respect there is a most de- 
cided loss in the disciplinary value of the science,—if indeed it is 
ever a loss to rid ourselves of false conceptions,—at any rate, there 
is no longer the same reason for the introduction of some of these 
details at the same early period of study. To identify the final —wz 
with the pronoun of the first person, explaining verbs with —9 and 
those in secondary -# (—v in Greek) as mere mutilations, seemed to 
bring all these forms together and better than almost anything else, 
gave the pupilan elementary, but probably correct conception of the 
genesis of verb forms in general. But to separate verbs with —9 and 
with —z is merely to tell the pupil that we know nothing whatever of 
the relationof one to the other, a fact of no great importance to him, 
although it is of vast importance to you and me. And when we hesi- 
tate whether to consider — a mutilation of —/¢ or to explain the lat- 
ter as arising from the former by the addition of an -7 of unknown 
origin, we have certainly got beyond the depth of any but special 
students. 

The consequence of these changes is that the whole subject has 
become one of great complexity; it is a most earnest and engrossing 
branch of work, and it is much less possible to attain, in any under- 
graduate instruction anything like a complete outline. Once, it was 
easy enough to talk of a & which might remain & or become P: every 
one thought that he knew both sounds, But it is not possible to 
introduce two 4’s into the discussion without getting rather deeply 
into phonetics, a very difficult matter with pupils not specially and 
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perhaps professionally interested: difficult with Senior classes in col- 
lege (I speak from extensive experience) and, I should say, all but 
impracticable with boys in the preparatory schools. 

Furthermore, the explanation of an irregularity as due to the in- 
fluence of another word, will not, in general, be readily grasped by 
the pupil, however simple the thing may seem to the enthusiastic 
teacher. The pupil has but the weakest hold on the word as it 
stands in his lesson: he knows the case or personal ending, and, 
considered as a kind of gross whole, its meaning: yet some of its 
syllables are to him practically erra incognita. It will be found 
that, even with the open book before him, he can hardly copy it 
correctly. ‘To introduce two probably unknown elements, namely 
the form as it should be to accord with the regular law, and the 
word whose analogy has been prepotent over the law, complicates 
the comprehension of the matter far more than an enthusiast, with- 
out experience, could imagine. The best hope of success is, I 
should suppose, afforded by similar work in the familiar, modern, 
mother tongue; little or none is to be looked for in any other field, 
and, on the whole, Anglo Saxon is worse than Greek. 

These details should make it quite clear why it is not possible to — 
teach the subject, in consistent outline, during the undergraduate 
period. But we need not quietly resign ourselves to being mere 
drillmasters in declensions, conjugations and rules of syntax. To 
treat archeology and history in any connected and philosophical 
manner is just as difficult, yet in these two subjects, and in Com- 
parative Grammar, it is possible to do much good by seizing upon 
such opportunities as are plainly afforded by the references or by the 
words in the texts read, and by the previously acquired vocabulary 
of the student. Provided always, in each of these subjects, that the 
teacher shall himself have much more than such a knowledge of 
isolated details as might be culled from fully annotated texts, shall 
have the ingenuity necessary for their proper handling, shall have 
the judgment needed to guide him to select those points really 
clearing up the allusion, the form or the syntactical rule, and, par- 
ticularly, really assisting and not overburdening the memory, and— 
hardest of all—shall know just when and where to stop. 

It is not possible, as already said, to draw a distinct line between 
“Euphony” and “Comparative Grammar.” I believe that it will 
be of much assistance to the memory of the pupil, if, at the right 
time (after he has got some familiarity with the forms in question), 
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he is told enough about the history of s, in Latin compared with 
Greek, or perhaps in Greek compared with Greek, to clear up the 
declensions of genus and yévos, to connect éCouaz with sedeo and 
to account for the puzzling variation of the initial in the conjugation 
of tornut. But if the teacher goes farther, if he begins just here to 
talk of roots, stems and suffixes, or, still worse, tries to enter into 
the phonology of the mutation of sto #, then neither theory nor 
application of theory will be carried away by his pupils. I may 
remark, in passing, that the proper time at which one should begin 
to insist much upon roots, and upon the discrimination between 
stems and roots, is when his reading has given to the pupil a fair 
stock of very simple forms (displaying the roots) and compounds 
(displaying the stems)—and not before. It is probably advisable, 
since the strain on the memory is not great, to ticket the declension 
of puer, etc., with the stem fuero-, etc., but what a lower form 
pupil supposes pwero— to be, I am utterly at a loss to imagine. 

The memory will probably be aided, in learning certain forms 
from fatro, Tetve@, &c., if the teacher points out that # and z are 
_ sometimes represented in Greek by a@ although they remain in Latin. 
To go farther, to talk about vocal nasals, and to dilate at much 
length upon the primitive accentuation of certain words (apropos 
of Baoxw) will be carrying the subject into a field where few un- 
dergraduates, whether in school or in college, will immediately 
follow their guide. | ; 

In the treatment of the rotation of the mutes, it is of the greatest 
value to the pupil to thoroughly understand that Greek, Latin and 
French @— correspond with English / and not with English a@-, that a 
k- of the former tongues is represented in English not by the same 
letter, but by Z- etc. But to treat the whole series of mutes is im- 
possible, if for no other reason, on account of our abominable 
English spelling. This has thrown a fog over the subject of spirant 
and aspirate, over the relation of Greek chi, theta and phi to the 
English digraphs ¢# and pA which no beginner can ever find his 
way through. 

The discussion has been hitherto restricted to certain phonetic 
details. These are not however the whole science of philology, 
although beginners naturally consider them as its most brilliant and 
striking part. It is probably in a somewhat wider field that the best 
work of the period of preparatory study can be accomplished. The 
pupil should be taught, however crudely at the start, to philosophize 
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4 little on the relation of the language used in a description of an 
event to the actual detail of the event itself, if he is to understand 
at all (the rarest thing in the world) the relation of aorist or preterit 
to imperfect, and, for the same desirable end, the function of the 
‘single word in the total sentence or period. He should try to get 
some understanding of the nature of composition, especially between 
verb and adverb, if he is to intelligently read ten consecutive lines 
cof Homer. He should not be troubled with derivations until his 
reading has made him familiar with both primary and derivative, 
‘but should then understand something of the respective parts played 
in determining the meaning of the latter by the meaning of the 
former, the character of the people and the sheer necessities of the 
rest of the vocabulary. All these are matters that can, on the proper 
occasion and with fitting examples, be brought down to the level of 
the classes in Caesar and Xenophon, and, when understood, the 
principles involved can be applied to syntactical rules. Only, I 
repeat, let the teacher avoid words, radical or other, which have not 
‘become reasonably well known to the class. It is a very simple 
principle in mental dynamics that few young minds are capable of 
learning, at one and the same time, a fact and the significance of the 
fact, however simple and natural the latter may seem to be. 


wep SClLENTIFIG METHOD. 


FELIX E. SHELLING, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


While it is perhaps generally admitted that ours is not an age of 
unusual creative force, there is nothing, after our mere material well- 
being, to which we point with greater pride than the vigor and 
breadth of modern criticism and the general application of what 
we term “the scientific method”’ to research into almost every con- 
.ceivable subject. We are nothing if we are not critical. Slender is 
the cranny and out of the way that hidden nook into which the 
keen curiosity of modern investigators has not pried. The mania of 
the day is for minutiae; and the mighty and deadly odelus of Aristar- 
chos, long since dwindled to a probing needle, is forever in the 
Ahands of the puny and the incompetent. 
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Look to what department we may, there is editing and re-editing, 
criticising and refuting: and the worst of it all consists in the fact 
that so much of this work is destructive. In the words of Sir 
Thomas Browne, words as applicable to-day as then, if in a wider 
signification: —“ How do the grammarians hack and slash for the 
genitive case in Jupiter! How do they break their own pates to 
salve that of Prician! Yea, even among wiser militants, how many 
wounds have been given and credits slain for the poor victory of an 
opinion or the beggarly conquest of a distinction.” 

It is not, however, of this pugnacity that we would speak; earnest- 
ness in the holding of an opinion and zeal in its propagation by fair 
means are always respectable. And beside the poet’s and prophet’s- 
may be found a scarcely less important realm, that of the critic, in 
which there is still many a ¢erra incognita awaiting the Columbus of 
atime tocome. Assuredly no pursuit can be more dignified than 
that which is concerned with pushing forward man’s conquests over 
his evironment, with wrenching from the stubborn hand of night, 
what she has hitherto withheld from our knowledge. And if 
the spirit of modern research were actuated by such motives or by 
such motives alone, little could be said except in the highest praise 
of promptings so unselfish. But it is far otherwise, and the same 
commercial spirit, which has crept into the liberal professions, until 
the law and medicine have lost much of their professional character- 
istics, is making itself felt among all grades of workers in special 
subjects. 

Over two centuries ago Sir Isaac Newton was content to let his- 
greatest discovery lie fallow for more than a decade lest he might be 
betrayed into hasty conclusions; to-day, if a stripling but pick up a 
shining pebble on the margin of science, he is off to the printer with - 
a dissertation, in which he declares most things mundane more or 
less affected by the discovery. Newton’s ardent love of science has: 
been succeeded by a no less ardent desire to see one’s name in print, 
at what hazard it matters little. Our young aspirant writes, as the 
merchant advertises, to keep his name before the public; the subject. 
matter of his writing is of comparatively minor importance, provided 
his name appear frequently enough; and what ingenuity he may 
possess is expended in finding excuses for thus appearing in print. 
Happy is the young lawyer who can find some petty conflict among’ 
grave authorities, and fortunate the young physician who can record’ 
in print some hair’s breadth of divergence from the usual symptoms 
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of a well-known disease. To doubt, to distinguish, to dare—these are 
the destderata,; and these too often take the place of that patient and 
scholarly research that heeds results only when obtained by means at 
once thorough and unimpeachable. 

Far be it from us to decry the magnitude and gravity of the scien- 
tific acquisitions of intellectually the most active of modern nations, 
whether this activity be turned to the impeachment of the authen- 
ticity of commonly received opinions or to the minutest trifles of 
archeological or philological research. And yet if we would know 
the modern scientific method in the fulness of its workings and note 
the inadequacy of its results in many particulars, we must turn to 
“the unhealthy over-production of the German Universities.” There 
it is that all the dust heaps of the past are probed, sifted and exam- 
ined; and as the eminent English philologist, Mr. Henry Sweet, has 
exclaimed, to instance only one case:—“ It became too evident that 
the historical study of English was being rapidly annexed by the 
Germans, and that English editors would have to abandon all hope 
of working up their material themselves, and resign themselves to 
the more humble réle of purveyors to the swarms of young pro- 
gramme-mongers, turned out every year by the German Universi- 
ties, so thoroughly trained in all of the mechanical details of what 
may be termed ‘ parasite philology,’ that no English dilettante can 
hope to compete with them except by germanizing himself and losing 
all his nationality.” 

Now, while there is doubtless in Germany, as elsewhere, a respec- 
table and, let us trust, increasing class of sincere students, we can- 
not but feel that much of the work, there done in the name of 
science, is “ unhealthy” and the result of a hectic and abnormal 
activity, prompted by motives, which of all should be farthest from 
the mind of the true scholar. 

Let us take a typical case. The youthful Herr is a Can- 
didate for academic honors; more, his tastes or his social position 
and affiliations lead him to a University career. Herr ———— is but 
an average young man, but an average young man may do much by 
industry: the industry of himself and others. -~He therefore chooses 
a field for investigation, preferring one in which little has been done, 
if such can be found, the more recondite the better. Perhaps Herr 
is a trifle above the average and already holds Opinions of 
his own; perhaps he has stumbled on some mad theory, in a lan- 
guage which most of his fellow-countrymen do not read; perhaps he 
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has a mustard seed of doubt as to some one of the accepted theories 
—in any of these cases his fortune is made. He has but to follow 
the highway a step or two, turn into some adventurous by-path in 
company with some eminent authority, differ from him before long 
a hair’s breadth, and strike into the underbrush of original opinion. 
There is plenty to examine by the way; every stick and stone may 
be turned, and, if he has only the courage, turning his back on Rome, 
to affirm that he sees it clear before him, all the successes of a fruit- 
ful career may attend him. ‘To leave the figure, he has advertised 
Jike any other tradesman and gained what he sought. If this is not 
enough, he enters into controversy, each paper pro and con adding 
to the professional weight of the combatants until the desired result 
is gained. . 

And what are the products of a method so prompted? Although 
their number is legion, but one example can be offered here, and 
that in the subject most germane to the writer. Caedmon is a name 
well known to students of our early literature. He is said to have 
been arustic but poetically inspired monk of the middle of the 
seventh century and to have written certain scriptural Paraphrases, 
which have been variously estimated from the rank of Milton down- 
ward. These Paraphrases include the story of Creation and the 
Fall of Man, following the narrative of the Old Testament, with 
certain breaks, and closing with the story of Daniel and Balshaz- 
zar’s Feast. The second part has for its subject Christ and Satan, 
and the rescue of souls described in the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus; all this followed by other minor fragments. Unfortu- 
nately the one extant manuscript of Caedmon dates from the tenth 
century; and hence all that follows. In such a lapse of time it is 
plain that interpolation is possible and Ettmiiller discovers that 
Genesis and Exodus at least ‘‘ were written not by a rustic but by a 
cultivated man who had carried arms.” As other portions of the 
poems are clearly by a rustic, it follows that two at least, if not 
several authors must have been concerned in the poems. Moreover 
where a gap in subject matter occurs, as such a poem must have 
once been complete (why we are not informed), Ettmiiller assumes 
that something has been lost. ‘* Dietrich saw in the Old Testament 
Caedmon, a man of genius and another man of genius in his interpo- 
lator [the two geniuses being presumably distinguishable]; but 
thought the New Testament part to be the work of a bad poet.” 
Gotzinger brushed aside most of these surmises as untenable, but 
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‘substituted graver objections of his own. And here, within a few 
years, Groschopp discovers a clever restorer trying to cement the 
‘broken parts of an earlier epic, Strobl finds it a collection of “sepa- 
rate songs with interpolations,” Ebert is sure that, at least as far as 
Exodus is concerned, there is no interpolation, Balg makes the 
‘whole of Caedmon the work of seven distinct poets, whilst Sievers, 
a man far above them all, divides the poem Genesis between A and 
3B, and assigns to each his respective parts as he is bald or vigorous 
‘in style, as he uses or rejects the use of an adjective with the word 
“God,” the e¢ernals, the rulings and the mighties being duly num- 
bered and weighed and assigned fro rata to A and B: poor Caedmon 
getting nothing for his share. In short it is the Homeric contro- 
versy in a tea-cup. 

We have given this instance, including, as it does, one or two 
very famous names, that we might show how far this false method, 
with its wild conjecture, its insecure hypothesis and its delusive 
semblance of accuracy, has spread and tainted the best workers of 
our day. In the words of Professor Henry Morley:—“ Courage is 
all that is wanted to make anyone great as an analyst in the new 
speculative chemistry applied to books.” It happens that Caedmon 
offers an admirable field for “this new method of criticism,” for 
‘there all doubts are possible; but the sum total of all this “research” 
and publishing is a statement that Herr Ettmiiller’s opinion is such 
and such and that Herr Dietrich differs therewith; that Herr Gotz- 
inger differs with both and finds the problem easy, but thinks of 
new difficulties; and that meins Herren Groschopp, Strobl, Ebert, 
Balg and Sievers have exercised greater ingenuity on a bootless 
matter of opinion than any that have gone before them. 

Dozens of like cases of controversy might be cited in almost every 
conceivable subject of research, where the medium is not of such a 
nature as to demand mathematical verification; and hence it is that 
we have stigmatized a method based on wild conjecture, insecure 
hypothesis and a delusive semblance of accuracy as a method in its 
very nature unscientific. 

We cannot but regard with apprehension the recent tendency in 
this direction of our own american specialists, whether engaged in 
science, in the learned professions or in other research. Unfortu- 
nately the practical trend of our time falls in only too readily with a 
method that lends itself to showy and immediate display and sacri- 
fices to the utility of advertisement the modesty and accuracy of the 
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scholar. True, it is not to be doubted that much, that is really 
valuable, may be discovered even by imperfect methods; and perhaps. 
the investigations of our time may play that part in the economy of 
culture which Darwin has ascribed to the earth worm in nature, and 
bring to the surface what nutritive ingredients exist in the subsoil 
beneath. Be this as it may, we can not but fear that the greater part 
of the work, accomplished by methods so essentially unscientific,. 
must prove ephemeral if not entirely nugatory, and that much wilh 
yet have to be re-done by a wiser and a sounder generation. 


A“ZLOUXE” EDITION OF HOt 


If the great Greek and Latin classics are not to be wholly sur- 
rendered to pedagogy and erudition, handsome editions of them 
without the disfigurement of notes and prolegomena, will be in con- 
stant demand. It has seemed possible that even Homer would cease 
to be read by adults in the original except for the purpose of dis- 
playing scholarship, or of profiting by the making of new text-books.. 
Curious hints are given here and there of the paucity of readers of 
anything whatever in the ancient languages. Even in Germany the 
ability and the inclination to read the great classics in the original 
have declined. This is not saying that archzology does not flourish. 
All the departments of philology are in full vigor; and yet the 
classics are not read. Even teachers of Greek and Latin are rarely 
to be met with who are constantly adding to their knowledge of Greek 
and Latin literature. Gentlemen of leisure who retain Greek enough 
to read Homer with pleasure are quite as rare. 

That the race of Homer lovers is not vet extinct was evidently the 
faith of Messrs. White and Allen, who have recently issued the Jad 
and the Odyssey in a form to commend itself to readers of exacting 
taste with regard to the externals of their favorite books. The 
‘‘Chiswick Edition” of Homer,—for so they name the series of 
which this is a beginning,—gives us the Iliad in two small volumes. 
of about 200 pages each. The paper,—a rough linen,— is so heavy 
that each volume is nearly as thick as the one volume, of 450 pages, 
of the Tauchnitz //7ad containing the entire poem in much larger 
type. The column of print on each page of the Chiswick is four 
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inches in length, and contains 38 verses. The printed page of the 
Tauchnitz is six inches in length and contains but 36 verses. The 
‘Tauchnitz page is thus fair and open, while that of the Chiswick is 
compressed. The Chiswick type is clear cut and beautiful, but its 
small size precludes comfortable reading, however well one may 
know his Greek. As to what constitutes an edition de luxe opinions 
may vary. ‘That the luxury should be first of all for the eyes of 
readers, would seem a proper rule. Luxury in Greek typography has 
been lately carried to great lengths ; witness the //7adof Mr. Walter 
Leaf, and the Odyssey of Messrs. Merry and Riddell. Messrs. White 
and Allen’s books were not meant for readers. The thick, rough 
paper can hardly be called more beautiful than the much cheaper 
and thinner, but quite as opaque, esparto paper so commonly seen 
even in the less expensive English books. The Jad is of suitable 
length to make one tasteful volume. It were greatly to be desired 
that Macmillan & Co. would show how it could be done. 

The ‘‘ due” character of the Chiswick volumes is determined by 
the announcement that the edition is strictly limited to 350 copies 
for America, and 150 copies for England. It would be a satisfac- 
tion to know that these 500 copies had been eagerly taken by a 
Homer-loving public. Should they be so taken, it would be fair to 
conclude that several times as many more takers await an edition 
that shall have in view actual readers of Homer who have passed 
the pupil-stage of annotation, and long to feast their eyes on a per- 
fect and beautiful text of their beloved old poet, 

In one other important respect the Chiswick ///ad fails to reach the 
standard of what may be called a gentleman’s Homer. It contains 
a preface (in English) that certainly cannot be desired by any one 
competent to read Greek, and is inadequate to introduce into 
Homeric science any one who has not yet mastered the beginnings 
of that department of archeology. The ideal library Homer will 
contain no preface. Whatever research has achieved in the estab- 
lishment of the text will be utilized in the determination of readings; 
but the processes will not be exhibited. Learners’ editions abound. 
Now let those who wish merely to enjoy come into their rights. 


AN OLD ARITHMETIC. 


EARL BARNES, INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Suppose we had in some great museum all the text-books of the: 
ages, all those records of human thought, feeling, and action which 
the educators of all time have used as a means for developing the 
powers of youth, or, alas! more often, as a store house of facts with 
which to flood the minds they should have trained. In such a col- 
lection would be found the papyrus rolls of early Egypt, the stamped’ 
bricks of Assyria, the sculptured stones and ivory tablets of early 
Greece, the vellum and parchment records of the Middle Ages, the: 
black letter volumes of the first days of printing, and the hundred’ 
thousand works turned out by an ever active press in the last three 
centuries. If we had such a collection and could interpret it, it. 
would give us invaluable data for tracing the gradual growth of the 
science of education. We could see what matter was considered’ 
best for training, or most necessary to be imparted, and how it was. 
considered best to use it. But in place of suchacollection we have: 
only fragments hidden here and there in old libraries, or treasured 
up in private collections; and at best we can but hope to interpret: 
these fragments, and construct the rest from inference. 

Some such fragments I saw not long since in the collections of the 
British Museum. The first was a thick octavo, of 1594, in the old 
black letter print of the time. It was a collection of six treatises. 
by M. Blundeville, the first being “a verie easie Arithmetic so plain- 
lie written as any man of a mean capacity may easily learne the: 
same without the helpe of any teacher.” 

The second was also a black letter volume, dating from 1607; and’ 
bearing the title page: “The Ground of Arts Teaching the perfect 
Works and Practice of Arithmeticke, both in whole numbers and 
Fractions Made by M. Robert Record, D. in Physicke And now 
diligently corrected and beautified with sundry Tables and instruc- 
tions that will bring great profit and delight unto Merchants Gentle- 
men & others By John Mellis.”” As the titles show, these two are 
not strictly text-books, but are rather treatises for the use of gentle- 
men and men of business, 
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But the third is a text-book, pure and simple; and it is this one 
that I wish particularly to describe. It is a little book of only forty- 
eight small octavo pages, printed in 1655. Its fly leaves are torn out, 
part of one page is gone, and the insides of the covers are scribbled 
over with school-boy hieroglyphics. At the top of the title-page is 
printed: “An Idea of Arithmetick at first Designed for the use of 
the Free-Schoole at Thurlow in Suffolk. By R. B. Schoolmaster 
there.’ Then follow some dozen lines of Latin from a medizval 
dialogue on the province of different studies. 

The second page is a dedication and tells us much of the posi- 
tion of “R. B. Schoolmaster in the Free-Schoole of Thurlow.” He 
was, it appears, the satellite of the great man of his neighborhood, 
who probably, pleased with the reference to his “ hopefull Branch ”” 
paid the expense of publishing the book. The dedication reads; 
“To the Worshipfull and truly Honoured, Sir William Soames. 
Knight; R. B. humbly dedicateth this Treatise, for the furtherance 
of his Grandchild, that hopefull Branch, William Soames.” 

R. B. next proceeds to his real work. He first lays down some 
twenty “ Principles.” These comprise all the definitions in the book, 
beginning with a definition of arithmetic as the “art of numbering,” 
then giving the definitions of integer, unit, etc., closing with the 
definition of “‘aequation.” These definitions are freely interlarded 
with Greek and Latin, the translation of which is seldom given, in- 
dicating how powerfully the fashions of the Middle Ages still acted, 
and how universal must have been the study of the classics even 
among the little boys and girls in the “ Free-Schoole at Thurlow,” 
The character of these definitions can be best understood from a 
sample. Take for example this definition of ratio: ‘“ Ratio is either 
of Equality, as 5 to 5; or Inequality, as 7 to 5; which is of the 
greater or of the lesser, when the Antecedent is least, as 5 to 7. 
Each of these either multiplex, when the quotient is purely an integer, 
as 42 to7, sextupla; 10 to 1 decupla; superparticularis, when the 
Quotient is 1 and one Aliquot part besides, as 7 to 6: 11-6 cald ses- 
quisexta, and here the difference is an Unite; superpartiens when. 
the Quotient is 1 and some more parts besides, as 9 to 5, tis 1 4-5 
namely quadrupartiens quintas; multiplex superparticularis where 
the Quotient is above 1,” etc., etc. Imagine the “ hopefull Branch” 
meeting that bit of involved and pedantic Latinized English on the 
threshold of learning. 
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Following these ‘ Principles” come “The Operations,” the first 
being as in books of to-day, Addition. I give this section complete 
as the best illustration of the following treatment. 


“AppiTion IIpoodnxun. 
‘After the numbers to be added are disposed in their proper places HATA TAELY, 


begining at the right hand note down’ under the true places the particular summe of 
each degree 1a 2 a@&€0S, in the book of Numb. cap. t. 


“46500 Reuben “CXMCXI 
59300 Simeon Ratan onesie 
Sp ee 724385 severals 

es iven 
54400 Issachar pre g 


57400 Zebulon 


40500 Joseph ~ 4258925 summe sought. 


32200 Manasses figs s a 

35400 Benjamin 48 12 Io ob 

62700 Dan 37 13 g ob 

41500 Asher 24 16 O7 

53400 Naphtali 10 ie) 10 ob 

the Aggregate 603550 fighting men. 121 14 I ob. the collect sum. 
‘*48) 643 7503 

37) 689 5833 ‘“The best probation Oonlpacia, is by a double 
24)1829 1666 working downward and upward; abjection of nines being 
10) 543 7503 fallible, and multiplicity of Subtractions tedious. 


I2T) 706 2505 


‘In Specious quantities connection of the Symbols keeping the signes is Addition. 


In Indices 

aad 2b | 2b b | a! 2b+a]|aq—sa 22/26 
adde: (b\|\-2b |Sekebrl qitabnalliae ee Nese 
ee 


or logarithms.” 


Here we note the crudeness and obscurity of the directions for 
work, the ever recurring Greek, the bringing under one heading 
four integers, decimals and compound numbers, the poverty of 
problems, the author evidently thinking that a thing once explained 
is always known, and the use of examples from the Bible, which 
must have been ever at hand in the school, as the problem is not 
stated but simply referred to by book, chapter and verse. 

Subduction is treated at about the same length, and then Multi- 
plication is taken up. The author says: “ Pythagoras, his table is 
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presupposed perfectly imprinted in the memory, as a@e¢ouw can be.” 
The tables he then gives in this form: 


peas te alot 74 18 | 
@1at6) 3 |\to [12 ) 14 y 18 
a 4 Fe Hi 16 | at a 

4 | a Stebel 24 allies 

5 125] ee Godlee 
6 | 36| 42| 48 | 54 
71 49 1 561 63 

shea 

BI 


Imagine sending a child to such a puzzle to master those combi- 
nations which it takes years to perfect, present them clearly as we 
May. 

It is little wonder that at the time when this book was written a 
knowledge of figures was mainly confined to merchants and “ hope- 
full Branches” of families of leisure. There are five or six prob- 
lems to illustrate multiplication from which it is demonstrated by a 
mixture of algebra and arithmetic that * Solomon spent in one year 
47450 Sheep and Oxen,” and that Solomon’s Temple exceeded 
Noah’s Ark by 36000 cubical cubits. Division is treated at the same 
length, and then two pages on the extraction of roots finish the 
first half of the book. 

The last half is devoted to ‘‘ Conclusions, under which the author 
treats of : ““The Golden Rule” (proportion), “Rule of Fellowship,” 
(partnership), ‘“‘Alligation,”’ ‘‘Arithmetical progression,” ‘‘Geometri- 
cal progression,’”’ and ‘ Aequation.”’ 

It is hard to say whether we are most struck with the resemblances 
or the differences between this little text-book, written over two 
centuries ago, and ourown latest productions. The ground covered 
is almost the same, and the order of arrangement has been but little 
changed. 

The differences are almost entirely due to changes in method of 
presentation, such changes as would be suggested by a more en- 
lightened psychology. Everything has been simplified; the pedantic 
Latin and Greek terms have been banished, algebra and arithmetic 
have been separated, the Roman notation has ceased to be impor- 
tant, definitions and rules have been expressed in clear and simple 
statements; Holy Writ has been freed froin school room thumbing; 
the necessity of drill and exercise has been recognized and provided 
for by numerous practical examples. 
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But we must not blame ‘“‘R. B. Schoolmaster” too severely. A 
man can not go far in advance of his time, and even now teachers 
are sometimes bound by the traditions of what has been. Is it not 
possible that in other subjects we may be doing things to-day quite 
as absurd ?. Imagine a man two centuries hence opening one of our 
text-books and finding that near the end of the nineteenth century 
children were expected to begin the study of geography by learning 
that: “The earth is the planet on which we live; its shape is 
that of an oblate spheroid”; or that our children began grammar 
by learning that ‘“‘English Grammar is divided into four parts: 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and Prosody.” How he will pity 
the hopeful little branches of our day. And if moreis necessary to 
convince him that we were a people totally ignorant of the workings 
of the human mind, he will but need to look into our school histo- 
ries where he will see that we expected our children to learn the dates 
and places of fifty skirmishes and battles in a single war, with the 
names of the generals, the manceuvres made, and the number of 
killed and wounded on each side. He must conclude that our 
highest conception of history teaching was to stuff the memories of 
growing, inquisitive, imaginative children with dry and meaningless 
facts. 

We are not yet far enough in advance to revile R. B. School- 
master at Thurlow in Suffolk and his quaint little arithmetic com- 
piled “ for the Free-Schoole there” and for ‘“ that hopefull Branch, 
William Soames,” 


LHE ORDER OF ENGLISH STUDIES [ie 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


IDA M. STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


I wish to preface this paper with a personal explanation. In the 
first place, I have no pet theories upon this subject; second, I have 
never studied theoretic pedagogy, unfortunately, and so know noth- 
ing of theories of methods in any kind of teaching. All that I shall 
say is gathered from experience and observation. My experience 
and my observation, however, may differ from that of some one else, 
but_this does not make either of us right to the exclusion of the 
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other. Asin all experiments, the personal equation must be de- 
ducted and the residue compared with other results until an approxi- 
mately true conclusion is reached. 

In regard to the order of studies in general, my observation has 
led me to the conclusion that the practical with a child precedes the 
theoretic, up to a certain point, and beyond that the theoretic must. 
precede the practical. When a child first learns to talk, he speaks 
purely by imitation and after many futile efforts that result in in- 
articulate sounds. Later on, when he learns the science of voice 
culture and of articulation, his speech ceases to be mechanical and 
becomes intelligent. The meaning of words he learns first by a 
sort of guess. By association certain sounds come to represent. 
certain objects; a wider experience teaches him that the same name 
can apply to similar objects; and by degrees he is able to dissever 
that particular object from its name, to know it in itself. Further 
he learns that certain words are names of objects, and others, names 
of actions. He learns to put these two classes of words together, by 
imitation first, and afterwards by rule. Thus he learns all the 
proper modification of words and their use. 

In learning every new subject from the English alphabet up to 
the philosophy of criticism, he follows the same process. 

First there is mere imitation, then a,;process of induction, then 
the knowledge of @ griorz principles, and finally their intelligent 
application to practical work. The first process of his education— 
imitation—is practical but limited. He is like the Chinaman who 
understands no English and is a practical cook by imitation, but his 
range is limited to such dishes as he has seen cooked. Soa child’s 
first knowledge is limited to what he has seen or heard. The second 
process, that of deriving principles, by induction, is the building up 
of a theory. It is the philosophic or pure science phase of any 
subject. The application of theory to practical work is again prac- 
tical, but unlimited except by the nature of the material used. 

During the first stage of his education the child needs a model, a 
perfect model; during the second part, a wise guide; during the last 
part, hints from others; but his chief dependence is his own judg- 
ment. Too little attention is paid to the fact that a child’s first 
teachers should be carefully chosen. 

The lines between these three processes of learning are not 
sharply drawn, neither does the change take place at the same time 
with every individual. Just where the training should cease to be 
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mechanical and become reasoning or intelligent must be determined 
by the teacher’s intuition in individual cases, and by the judgment 
of the superintendent in the case of classes in schools. By observa- 
tion and experience one can arrive, after a considerable time, at a 
rough estimate of the average age when the character of the instruc- 
tion should change from dogmatic to experimental. 

Turning now to the study of English language and literature, we 
find certain parts purely mechanical and therefore to be relegated to 
the primary process of education; and others, partly mechanical. 
Writing, or the formation of letters, is almost purely by imitation, 
and proficiency is the result of constant practice; this is one of the 
first things a child should be taught. 

Spelling in modern English is arbitrary and therefore must be 
learned largely from imitation. Ifa child has failed to learn to 
spell in this way, he may help himself by rules, but usually the 
exceptions to the rules are the very words he can never learn to 
spell. The habit of imitation must be cultivated in oral spelling as 
well as in written. 

I was going to say that the child who reaches the eighth grade 
without learning to spell all the words of his vocabulary correctly is 
a hopelessly bad speller, yet I have seen some severe cases cured 
even after attaining high school age. 

The habit of spelling modern English, also, must be thoroughly 
fixed before the child is set to reading the early forms, else he will 
be liable to substitute the phonetic orthography of the one for the 
arbitrary spelling of the other. 

Another largely arbitrary part of English is the pronunciation. 
The sounds of the vowels in any language must be learned mechani- 
cally; but in English each vowel has so many different sounds that 
a greater effort of the memory and more practice is necessary to 
ensure correctness, If all English people pronounced their language 
correctly, the surest and easiest way fora child to learn English 
pronunciation would be by imitation. Since this is not the case he 
learns the more common words by imitation and the others from the 
dictionary by a slow process of looking up each word, and memo- 
rizing the pronunciation. Since the acquisition of new words con- 
tinues throughout a man’s whole life, as long as he reads at all he 
should read aloud. Every word added to his mental vocabulary 
must be added also to his oral vocabulary. Experience has taught 
me that every important piece of literature studied by the junior and 
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senior classes in a high school should be read aloud in the class- 
room. 

Composition or the written expression of thought should begin as 
soon as the child begins to think for himself and has learned to 
write. He should put down his bits of knowledge and thoughts 
just as he would tell them. Especially should young writers be 
encouraged to write as they talk; only in this way will they learn to 
enjoy doing it, and acquire an easy style. 

The first corrections should be simply on the use of a capital at 
the beginning of a sentence and a period at the end. Here is the 
place for a little elementary grammar. They can learn that a sen- 
tence must possess a name word, or noun, and an action word, or 
verb. When they have learned to write a sentence and recognize 
one when they see it—it matters not at this point whether they can 
define it—-then call their attention to the violation of some other 
simple rule, of capitals or punctuation. I have it as a general guide 
in all elementary teaching, and especially in composition, not to 
call a child’s attention to a rule until he has violated it, then to yoke 
the violation and the rule together so that he does not forget either. 
If he never violates a certain rule he need never know of its exist- 
ence until he reaches the reflective or scientific phase of the subject, 
and then he will get the rule in its proper relation to the whole 
science and see the reason for it. It is then he learns the theory 
of the subject; for practical purposes he need never be conscious 
of a rule unless he transgresses it. 

When a child has reached the eighth or ninth grade he is perhaps 
ready for the theory of punctuation or the classification of the 
rules, and for the theory of grammar. From this point on, the 
child desires to learn the ornaments of composition. The first 
two years and a half in the high school should be devoted to 
preparing his mind for formal rhetoric, as the first years of com- 
position have prepared him for formal grammar. 

First to be considered is clearness of expression, then energy, and 
choice of words; after these, figures and metrical forms. It is best 
probably to devote especial attention to one of these subjects at a 
time, not omitting occasional reference to such of the others as the 
child has already studied. 

The general plan for all would be to have the child read in class a 
selection or series of selections from a standard author whose chief 
characteristic was the subject of study—clearness, energy, variety of 
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synonyms, profuse use of figures, or humor. Call attention to the 
quality under consideration, analyze it as found in the author, and 
assign for individual work out of class the same sort of analysis of 
similar works. By frequent reading get the child’s mind thoroughly 
familiar with that quality. This is a much slower process than one 
thinks till he has tried it. Have the pupil study first the perfect 
model until he knows that thoroughly, then it may be profitable for 
some students to analyze for faults, but frequently the hunt for im- 
perfect examples is carried toofar. Usually the best place for a stu- 
dent to study imperfections is in his own compositions. 

An excellent exercise to produce facility of expression is the com- 
bination of detached statements and the transformation of elements, 
After a thorough training of this sort, the pupil, by the middle of 
the third year, is ready for the text-book study of rhetoric. By this 
time his mind is stored with illustrations from his previous reading 
and he is delighted to find that his scattered knowledge works into a 
complete system. The technical part of rhetoric is no longer dry 
and uninteresting to him, and he feels proud to think he possesses un- 
consciously so much knowledge. 

The branch of English, however, that is nearest my heart is the 
study of literature. Of course in one sense the child has been study- 
ing English literature since he first began to read,-and this miscel- 
laneous reading is to be the basis for his formal’study of its history. 
In English literature the scholar receives not only knowledge of 
its history, but culture from the contact with its forms of beauty. 
The latter is fully as important as the former; indeed if obliged 
to choose one only, I should prefer the culture that comes from an 
intimate knowledge of English productions to the knowledge of its 
mere history. It is the imparting of culture that makes the teach- 
ing of English literature difficult. Culture cannot be taught, it must 
be imbibed unconsciously. To acquire a correct taste for the beauti- 
ful, man must be brought in daily contact with various forms of 
beauty till he knows them by instinct—acquired instinct—or beauty 
sense. ‘This double object requires two methods of teaching which 
must run parallel—often be interwoven. 

First by reason of our nationality we should take up American 
literature. ‘This can be done as early as the junior year. By this 
time the students are supposed to know in general what literature is 
and to have read some American authors. It is presumed that they 
are ready now for a systematic study of the history of the liter- 
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In the systematic or scientific stage of the study of any subject, a 
text-book is usually to be preferred. It not only saves the time in the 
recitation, usually given to dictation, for more important class-room 
work, but the constant use of the text gives the student a greater 
familiarity with technical terms. He is more impressed with the 
systemization of the subject than when notes are taken from dic- 
tation. 

In the history of literature, however, especially American, the 
teacher can get on better without the text-book than in any other 
systematic study of English. If there is a good reference library at 
hand the students can be put to work for themselves, One of my 
hobbies in the study of the history of literature is diagrams. In 
American literature, for example, I divide the whole subject into four 
periods, —the colonial, the revolutionary, that from 1800 to 1860, and 
that since 1860. The four periods form the basis for a diagram, 
which the class fill out as they proceed inthe study. The intention 
is that the works of at least one writer in each period or division of 
the diagram should be studied and something learned of his life, 
also the general character of the period. In American literature 
there is nothing in the colonial or revolutionary period that a high 
school class could profitably read. The only two classes of writers 
to be mentioned in the colonial period are theologians and writers on 
state affairs. Some half dozen names can be put under the first 
class with a line under Jonathan Edwards indicating that he is the 
most important. Pupils can learn in what part of the country these 
men lived, to what denomination they belonged, and slight incidents 


that may help to fix these facts in mind. 


In the revolutionary period the most important writers are states- 
men, and United States history may be called in to help the scholar 
remember something of the literature of this era. Reasons may be 
given for this paucity of early American literature, also for the pre- 
dominance of these particular classes of writers. In the third 
period, although Jdelles lettres proper appear, the most prolific class 
of authors is the scientific and educational. A few of the prominent 
names, the sciences they advanced, and the colleges with which they 
were connected should be put into the diagrams. In this study I 
avoid dates as much as possible, but require that the diagram—in 
which the writers may be chronologically grouped—-shall be thoroughly 
learned. This is the least interesting part of the study, but it is 
work that absolutely must be done. 
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The order in which the groups are taken in the third period is not 
important. Inthe study of the poets, for instance, they can read 
two of Poe’s poems and one of his prose tales out of class and re- 
port on it—give a synopsis of what they have read. Also from out- 
side sources get an outlineof his life. The study of Bryant should 
be more extended. Have them read and study the poems given in 
Clark and Maynard’s edition of ‘ Thanatopsis and Other Poems.” 
Point out especially the poetical’ beauties; have the poems classed 
under one of three heads—descriptions of nature, sentiments 
aroused by nature, and personifications. Also have each student 
commit to memory at least one entire poem. Have them give an 
outline of the life of Bryant, especially the events referred to or 
closely connected with the poems read. 

Among the essayists Irving is the only one whom a junior high 
school class can profitably study. I would have one of his descrip- 
tive, one of his pathetic, and one of his humorous sketches read in 
class and studied—analyzed for those particular elements. I would 
have them read other sketches and a part of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,” out of class, and report upon them. The 
reading of the novels should be assigned some time before the 
group of novelists is taken up and the work reported upon at the 
proper time. The novels themselves, of course, cannot be read in 
class. 

My second hobby in this work is written reviews. I have them 
whenever the study of an author or group of authors is completed. 
Sometimes they are reproductions of what is read, sometimes 
answers to questions upon the author’s style or life. The diagram 
or some portion of it I call for frequently. The scholars should be 
encouraged to bring to class any items they find in general reading, 
pertaining to any names in it. In this way they learn to clothe this 
skeleton with their daily reading. 

I pursue the same general plan with the seniors in English liter- 
ature. In making selections to read in class, from English authors, 
the question arises, How far back shall we go? I should answer, 
Go as far back as Chaucer, but do not begin with him. I think that 
the average student of this grade requires some preparation to read 
Chaucer’s English easily; either a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon or a 
more gradual approach to middle English through Spenser. It is not 
hard for the average scholar of this rank to understand Spenser, 
provided he reads him aloud. From Spenser to Chancer is not so 
great a step as from modern English to Chaucer. 
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Aside from their literary value there is another reason for their 
introduction here—the study of early English forms. ‘This brings 
up the question of etymology in the high school. According to the 
plan I have outlined for all other English studies, etymology as a 
science has no place in the high school curriculum; because the 
scholars have had no opportunity to collect the material for it. A 
complete knowledge of derivatives in modern English cannot be 
obtained without a knowledge of Greek, Latin, French and Ger- 
man in addition to Anglo Saxon. A fair introduction, however, for 
the study of pure English words can be made in the study of the 
texts of Chaucer and Spenser. The teacher who is a student of 
Anglo Saxon can lay a foundation in his pupils’ minds for future 
scientific word study, by calling attention to different old forms of 
modern words and the changes they have undergone. The student 
takes a greater interest also in the changes in the meaning of words 
when he sees the word in acontext that makes the old meaning 
plain. When he comes upon it in his reading he feels that he has 
made the discovery and has a proprietary interest in it that fixes the 
word and its context in his mind. By judicious questions the teacher 
can arouse in the student an interest in comparative word forms and 
meanings. This work can be done incidentally without interfering 
with the study of the composition as a piece of fine literature. The 
only way a pupil can learn the really artistic qualities of a literature 
is by hearing it read and reading it, perhaps several times. In the 
majority of cases this must be done in class. The only way to learn 
to appreciate fine music is to hear it frequently; to enjoy beautiful 
forms, to see them; and the only way to recognize the beauty of 
poetry or fine prose is to hear it read. 


Pst So/ONM) OF MISS\STREET S\PALPER. 


LOIS McMAHON, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


For the past few years the subject of English in our schools has. 
been much discussed. The result has been an impulse toward a 
more systematic and thorough study of the English language and 
literature. It is no longer necessary to eulogize our mother-tongue. 
It now has a place of its own in the school curriculum, and is greedy 
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and demanding. It is not a question of an established position, but 
of order and ways and means. We rejoice that in many of our 
schools the day has gone by when the drill in English separated the 
studies of grammar and rhetoric from the study of good prose and 
poetry in their completeness. 

In teaching language the object is clearly defined; it is not only 
to master a construction but to learn to appreciate the merits of 
thought and expression. Once the time devoted to literature was 
spent mainly on its history, and one passed when he was able to give 
a sufficient number of facts, dates, and titles; now literature itself and 
studying and mastering the master- pieces are made more prominent. 
By the former method, we learned but speedily forgot; by the lat- 
ter, we learn in a way that stimulates the mind, and leaves a lasting 
impression of the beauty of the subject studied. The culture value 
thus derived is unquestioned, but the means and the order are open to 
debate. Howcan a correct use of the language be more readily 
acquired ? How can a taste for good literature be more widely cul- 
tivated ?—these are the vital questions. A move has been made in 
the right direction, but it has not gone far enough. 

The sentiments and plan of the paper presented by Miss Street 
meet my hearty approval. The order is admirable; it makes one 
study prepare the way for another, and so is logical and comprehen- 
sive. I do not know that the detail there described has been car- 
ried out in any school, but the general idea has been practiced in 
many, and has steadily grown in favor. 

The order presented in the paper is wise, because it aims to make 
good English a part of every study from the beginning of school 
life. The work through the primary and grammar grades is arranged 
suggestively with the idea of mastering correctness of expression, 
The reading matter is made an important factor, as it is the store- 
house from which supplies are to be drawn for much of the language 
work. The child finds his power of expression increased by every 
new word that he incorporates into his speech. If he is taught to 
interpret his reading lesson aright, he is on the only “ royal road” to 
knowledge. 

Another excellence of the plan is, that it aims to teach by example 
and not by precept; it leads to a gradual, I might say incidental, 
acquaintance with good eae it illustrates the fact that the skill- 
ful and correct use of one’s own language is essential; it teaches one 
to see for himself that rules for punctuation and grammar assist in 
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conveying thought accurately and promptly, and that composition is 
a means to an end. 

A pupil prepared in this way has a capital with which to begin 
business when he enters the high school. 

One peculiarly happy part of the plan is the easy access from 
reading and language, when properly taught, to the subjects of gram- 
mar, composition, and rhetoric. If the child appreciates his reading, 
his taste has been elevated, and a love for fine expression created; 
and his composition work, no longer a bugbear to teacher and pupil, 
comes in gradually and naturally. Once this subject was presented 
in a way to cause dread; no sentence work preceded it; no sugges- 
tions to arouse thought or inspire its expression; composition was 
considered a part of one’s education, and the knowledge of it was 
supposed to come by intuition. In many schools it received no at- 
tention beyond requiring a certain number of words, and the correc- 
tion was confined to spelling, punctuation, and grammar, with never 
a thought of continuity and ease of style. Through what barriers 
has genius sometimes had to burst its way ! 

Vagueness of idea of the subject on the part of the pupil, and 
vagueness of object in the work on the part of the teacher may be 
illustrated by the following experience:—A certain teacher required 
each pupil to write one essay a week; no subject was assigned, and 
no suggestions made about what was to be accomplished by the ex- 
ercise. The first week one pupil chose Birds as her topic, and her 
composition read as follows:—‘‘There are a great many kinds of birds, 
some of which I will mention. There is the canary, the bluejay, the 
blackbird, the wren, the oriole, the humming-bird, the martin, the 
lark, the robbin, the owl, the hawk, the crow, the woodpecker, the 
nightingale, and many others too numerous to mention.” 

Encouraged by this effort, which was accepted without comment, 
the next week she chose /lowers and began;—“ There are a great 
many kinds of flowers, some of which I will mention. The rose, 
the lily, the peony, the larkspur,” and so on until the required space 
was filled, just leaving room for the closing sentence, “and many 
others too numerous to mention.” ‘Then. she tried Zvees on the 
same general plan, then Amma/s, and her fame grew so that she soon 
composed essays for her mates. Comment is unnecessary. 

The endeavor now is to have the pupil produce his first effort 
before he realizes it. He thinks that he is just telling something. 
‘The subject has come naturally out of some part of his life. He 
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determines his line of thought before he begins to write, for inspira- 
tion does not come from holding the pen; then, if he can forget 
everything but that he wishes to tell something that he understands 
thoroughly, you may look for some originality. Criticisms from the 
teacher suggest smoothness and unity. Merits must be noticed as 
much as defects, and the pupil must make the corrections in his own 
words. Much depends upon the teacher and his ability to arouse 
enthusiasm in such a way that the powers of the mind will act 
forcibly. 

In correcting manuscript a good review of principles previously 
established can be obtained by having a symbol for each error, and 
requiring the pupil to make the change indicated; as D for diction, 
£ for energy, and Con. for construction. The error is then referred: 
to its special class. 

Perhaps the article when returned by the pupil is worse than at first, 
especially when reconstruction is necessary. ‘The patience of pupil 
and of teacher is much tried, and the latter may be tempted to make 
the sentence herself, but she knows that wise suggestions are the 
most helpful in the end; it is the only way to aid one in acquiring a 
style of his own. 

I am not prepared to say that a course of composition and liter- 
ature extending through two and one-half years is necessary, under 
the conditions named in the paper, to prepare the pupil for rhetoric. 
The subject can be presented much earlier and the results still be 
satisfactory. Indeed, rhetoric and literature may well go hand-in- 
hand, since ability to understand the one depends so much on acqui- 
sition in the other. Experience proves that that pupil who has had 
the most extensive course in reading will ever make the most rapid 
advancement in rhetoric; he is really learning names for people 
whom he already knows and with whom he is much impressed: but 
the value of the reading may also be enhanced by viewing it from 
the critical standpoint of rhetorical rules. The first plan makes the 
study mainly a classifying of knowledge already obtained. 

Both plans demand abundant examples from standard authors in 
connection with each topic. As manuscript work the pupil para- 
phrases what he has read; changes the figures into literal expressions 
and vice versa; makes acceptable prose out of fine poetry; expands. 
and transposes sentences; or follows any device that will challenge 
his understanding of the selection, and stimulate and cultivate his. 
_literary taste. Of course, this manuscript work is practiced in alk 
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of his language study, but I would emphasize it more in the study of 
rhetoric. 

When the pupil has reached the stage where he begins to “feel 
more scientific,” we find him still addicted to vicious phraseology. 
He will correct the same sentences readily enough, if you give them 
as aclass exercise or an examination, but in conversation he con- 
tinues to say, ‘“ Henry don't think he will go home to day.” “ Can I 
leave the room?” ‘I havea real severe cold.”’ Example outside 
of the school room is more powerful than example and precept 
within; with the opposite so often before us, it is a difficult thing 
to learn to speak and write correctly. The writings of scholars are 
not free from errors. As Coleridge says, ‘Our chains rattle even 
when we are complaining of them.”’ 

A plan of practical value is to have each pupil keep an account of 
his own errors. This is better for him than criticising his mates or 
trying to improve his parents. He is advised to repeat or write the 
corrected form several times. Occasionally his report is presented 
to the teacher, and portions of it can be read aloud for the benefit 
of the class. A sufficient amount of false syntax is usually supplied, 
Habit has such a strong hold that the prudent teacher needs some 
device of the kind, for the most faithful continue to imitate long 
after they have passed the period where judgment and common sense 
begin to rule. I have in mind a boy, an exceedingly bright one, who 
can criticise an incorrect sentence promptly, and write out an exam- 
ination paper which is perfect as regards spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and clearness; last week his report was as follows,—“ I have 
used say, well, etc., at the beginning of sentences, when I ought not 
to have done so, eighty-four times; have said “ave gof, nine times; 
don’t think, three times; guess for think, seven times; shad/ for w/Z, 
three times; awful, once; real, once; and have made mistakes in the 
sequence of tenses thirteen times.” He added the following note: 
‘1 intend to continue to keep an account of my grammatical errors, 
until I form a habit of noticing and correcting them.” 

Some make but few mistakes, saying that the thought of watching 
for and writing the errors helps them to remember. Whenever the 
voice of the class is taken on the subject, it is in favor of continuing 
the reports. ro 

The subject of elocution was not mentioned in the paper, but I 


thought that there was a hint of the same plan for that subject as fo 
the others. | 
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The suggestions on the subject of literature were so excellent that 
I have but little to add. I should place the history of English lit- 
erature before that of American and give asa reason, our nation- 
ality, also the value of comparative study. Asa rule too little time 
seems to be given to American literature. Any text-book should be 
supplemented by reference books, as one object of the study is to: 
learn how fo use books. 

My general plan for diagrams is much the same as the one de- 
scribed, some division of the work into periods, and the important 
point of each period emphasized. For special authors the Round 
Tables compiled by Miss Sanborn are suggestive. With the writer 
of the paper I think that the wise teacher unites the two objects of 
the study, obtaining information and acquiring culture, $0 as to keep: 
the last mentioned one the main object. 

For the study of literature a few methods may be added to the 
valuable ones already given. Let the pupil often state the substance: 
of the article read, not using the words of the author unless it is. 
necessary. Especially is this of value when the selection is read in 
the class, for it requires the pupil to keep every faculty alert in order 
to master the sequence of thought, and to assimilate the ideas so as 
to present them without break in the continuity and to give the 
author’s exact meaning. In addition to written reviews I would re- 
quire much fracéica/ manuscript work. The study of the selection 
in regard to style, imagery, thought, and moral ideas gives more: 
insight into the real life of the individual than any biography can 
do; for his ideal life is in his works, unvexed by cares because freed: 
from limitations. 

If one plan more than another is a Aoddy with me, it is the fre- 
quent reading of the selection. This exercise has all the value that 
Miss Street claims for it. In this way one becomes familiar with the: 
highest expressions of beauty, of truth, and of wisdom. His own 
mental activity is stimulated by his acquaintance with the intellect- 
ually great. . 

Perhaps there are no places where the power behind the desk is 
more helpful or more hurtful than in the subjects of composition and’ 
literature. ‘To infuse style is a most delicate task; to arouse feeling, 
a most essential one: for feeling is the inspiration and life of thought,. 
and when rightly directed, concentrates and intensifies thought and 
causes it to become more fruitful. He who possesses the power of 
awakening enthusiasm in his pupils should next impress them with. 
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the practicality of the subject; this will render them more alert and 
attentive, quick to receive and eager to pursue. 

The last question asked by one of my associate teachers in a re- 
cent examination was, ‘‘ What has the subject of literature done for 
you?” I give some of the answers which illustrate my last point. 
‘English literature has given me a better insight into the thoughts 
and feelings that actuated the people of different ages; it has culti- 
vated the power of discrimination and enabled me to enjoy and 
understand what I read more fully than ever before.” 

“The study of English literature has increased my knowledge of 
the great authors, broadened my views, enlarged my range of thought, 
and given me a greater love for reading.” 

‘‘ Literature has introduced me to some of the very brightest peo- 
ple, and made me somewhat acquainted with the richness of their 
minds. I have peeped into the store house of Chaucer, Spenser, Mil- 
ton, and Shakespeare, and find their superiority to others. It has. 
given me a greater love for the best in literature as I have come to 
appreciate it more, and have learned to see what the best thoughts. 
are, and also the capacity of the English language to express beauti- 
ful thoughts.” 

“The study of literature has cultivated my power of appreciation 
of that which is beautiful, both in nature, and the thoughts of man; 
and it has also given me nobler aspirations.” 

More than two-thirds of the class testified that the study had made 
them desire /o be better. 

Literature pursued in the spirit not only increases the information 
but broadens the understanding and kindles the imagination. It 
accomplishes another object, its highest one;—it gives one the power 
to do good to others, by giving him that command of language which 
enables him to express his own emotions in “ Thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


ESSA ea Bo RA 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY:— 

We fall into ruts, after making them, in manners, habits, beliefs— 
everything, and we continue in them, against sense and reason, almost 
unconscious, until some person or circumstance runs counter, 
awakens, and we see ourselves and our methods as others see. 

This is true of language. We fall into ruts deep and narrow, 
from which it is impossible, apparently, to extricate ourselves. 
Everyone, to speak generally, uses his mother tongue as a vehicle of 
convenience without regard to its form. While some expressions in 
common use may be intelligible, yet they have form only, and can be 
defined by no law except the law of usage. They serve no definite 
purpose, and are therefore valueless. ‘The law of usage is accepted, 
generally as final, but if this law compels us to go two miles when 
we can accomplish what we wish by going one mile, then the law is 
misleading. 

The foreigner has the audacity to make sport of our language, to 
hold it up to scorn and ridicule, and then, forsooth, to trample upon 
it. While we resent, or, at least, do not join in the cry, yet it must 
be admitted that there 1s cause for the uproar. 

The word “ pretty,’ as an adverb is an extraordinary nonentity in 
our language. It trips lightly from every tongue. Adjectives and 
other adverbs appear to lean upon it continually. “‘ How are you ?” 


‘¢ Pretty well.”’ “ How’s business?” ‘ Pretty good.” ) What luck ?” 
‘Pretty fair.” “Is it known?” “ Yes, pretty generally.” em 
are you going away?” “Pretty soon.” “Is the journey long?” 


ePretty long.” 

What is the meaning of ‘“ pretty’ in these phrases? Can anyone 
define exactly. that is to say, tothe full understanding of a foreigner. 
This is a good test of knowledge always. If we can make clear an 
express on in any language to the student of that language, it shows 
our mastery of the language. 

In the sentence, “I am going soon.” what is the meaning of 
“soon’’? It gives no definite information in any case, but an idea 
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comes if the circumstance of the going be known. If the speaker 
is going to the post office, ‘“soon’’ may mean in a few minutes; if 
to New York, a few days, and if to South Africa, a few months. 
‘The “soon” grows “not so soon” as the distance increases. We 
must know the extent of all doing that is “soon,” before we can 
estimate “soon,” and we have then only an estimate. 

A, impatient, demands of B, “When will you doit?” “O,some- 
time soon.”” ‘But when? I’m in a hurry.” ‘Why, pretty soon.” 
“But how soon?” “Very soon.” ‘QO, bother your ‘soons,’ pretty 
or otherwise! When will you do it, to-day, to-morrow, or next 
week ?”’ ‘“ To-morrow.” 

A is satisfied, but so long as Bclung to his “ soon,” nothing definite 
could be discovered. B’s imagination, his slavery to sound without 
sense, led him to believe that he had quickened ‘ soon” into “ pretty 
soon,” and “pretty soon” into “very soon.” If B had used his 
“soons’’ in some matter unimportant to A, they would have been 
accepted as “‘expression’s overflow,” and passed without comment, 
but when A “wanted to know,” and was determined to get some- 
thing definite, “soon ”’ in all of its variations could not satisfy. It 
is useless to attempt to establish comparative degrees of the positive 
degree of any adjective. The word “soon” is indefinite enough 
always, and only a word is added by “pretty,” or by “very.’’ If it 
is desired to quicken “soon,” wecan use “ sooner,” and if “sooner” 
be too slow, “ soonest” is at our service. 

Providence, R. I. Gro. A. STOCKWELL, 


PME TIPLH HOLIDAY CONFERENCE. 


The meeting of the Associated Academic Principles this year bids 
fair to surpass all previous meetings both in numbers and in interest. 
The executive committee has obtained special accommodations at the 
Leland Hotel, one of the best in the state, where all the meetings 
will be held and where the members will be entertained at two dol- 
lars a day. 


Reduced rates for members have been obtained on the following 
railroads: 
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Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. New York, Ontario & Western. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. Northern Central. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg (except 
Elmira, Cortland & Northern. on Phoenix Line—stations between 
Fall Brook Coal Co. Syracuse and Oswego). 

Lehigh Valley. Western New York & Pennsylvania. 


New York Central & Hudson River. West Shore. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


In order to obtain the reduced rates persons attending the meet- 
ing must carefully observe the following conditions furnished by the 
authorities who grant the reduced rates: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PERSONS ATTENDING THE MEETING. 


1. The concession is for persons going tothe meeting from Trunk Line territory, 
z. e., from Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and Salamanca, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., Bellaire, 
O., Wheeling and Parkersburg, W. Va., and points east thereof, except in New 
England. 

2. The concession applies to persons starting from said territory by any of the 
roads listed above. If the starting point is not located on one of those roads, tickets. 
should be purchased to the most convenient point on any of the said lines, and. 
thence, by direct routes only, through to place of meeting. 

3. The concession is fare and a third, on Committee’s certificate. It is condi- 
tional on there being an attendance at the meeting of not less than 50 persons hold- 
ing such certificates. 

4. The going ticket must be purchased within three days before or two days after 
the opening date of the meeting; otherwise no reduction in fare will be made onthe 
return passage. 

5. Each person desiring the concession will pay full tariff first-class fare going 
to the meeting, and get a certificate filled in on one side by the agent of whom the 
ticket is purchased. The agent keeps the certificates in stock. 

6. Present the certificate to the proper officer at the meeting, that the other side 
may be filled in. 

7. Certificates are not transferadble. 

8. On presentation of the certificate, duly filled in on both sides, within three days. 
(Sunday excepted) after the meeting, the ticket agent at the place of meeting will 
return the person to his starting point at one-third the highest limited fare. The 
return ticket will be issued over the route used in going to the meeting, and will be 
available for continuous passage only. 

9g. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure of any person to obtain 
a certificate. 

Persons desiring the concession should present themselves at the offices for certifi- 
cates and tickets at least thirty minutes before departure of trains. 


Lt must be remembered that certificates can be obtained from the ticket 
agent at the point of starting only, and must be brought to the meeting 
for the signature of the committee in order to obtain the reduced return 
rate. 
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European Schools or What I saw in the Schools of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, Ph. D. International Education Series. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 

No book in all this excellent series has in it so much for all sorts 
of teachers as this volume. Dr. Klemm has made no attempt to 
pose as a philosopher in education. He does not strive to tell us what 
we already know or what we could have foundelsewhere. He gives 
us simply glimpses of his own experiences while visiting foreign 
schools, occasionally throwing in a bit of his own conclusions, or 
contrasting ways in the old world and the new. But in the main he 
tells a plain unvarnished tale. There will of course be those who 
will accuse him of exaggeration and Teutomania. With all Dr. 
Klemm’s views on matters educational, we are by no means inclined 
to agree. But in this book he has fairly presented the impressions 
likely to come to any keen, experienced American teacher who 
thoroughly understands German and who goes abroad not to criti- 
cise but to learn. 

For Dr. Klemm expressly states that he wished to see the best, 
and the best only. He had no time to waste on poor teachers. 
Probably as superintendent he had already come to feel that he 
knew enough of poor teaching. So when he found a poor school 
he got out of it on the first pretext and visited another. He 
arranged his programme daily so that if at any hour he found him- 
self listening to poor teaching he could withdraw and seek better. 
Naturally then he saw much that was good and escaped much that 
was bad. That is what we all want. We need no description of 
poor teaching. 

We should quote many pages if space permitted. One or two 
samples must suffice. After noting the superior results attained in 
a school in Duisburg, he says: 


It is very probable that the methods applied in this school have something to do 
with the good results achieved. In his famous report Horace Mann said: ‘‘ In 
Germany I never saw a teacher hearing a recitation with a book in his hand, nor a 
teacher sitting while hearing a recitation.” This holds good still. I passed through 
six rooms repeatedly during the day I spent in the Duisburg ‘‘ Mittelschule,” and 


* Any of these books may be more fully noticed hereafter. 
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saw or heard nine lessons or recitations, but not once did I see a teacher with a 


book in his hands, not even during a lesson in reading and literature. ‘‘ I expect 
you to read so that I may understand you instantly,’’ the teacher said to the class ; 
and they did it, to be sure. 

Arithmetic was taught without a text-book. After a thorough lesson in division 
of fractions was completed orally, the order came, ‘‘ Take your books and solve 
problems 12 to 18 on page 23.” I looked at the book and found it to be a small, 
primer-like looking thing, filled with problems, and void of all the explanations that 
swell our text-books of arithmetic. The text-book of algebra was no larger, and for 
geometry no book at all was used, but the boys entered the results of a new lesson 
in a composition-book. 

I asked for the text-book in grammar, and evoked a broad and humorous smile ; 
but their histories were pretty good-sized books. I found no text book of botany 
or zoology, but a valuable collection of objects—dried plants and stuffed animals 
and finely-colored charts. The apparatus for instruction in physics was in good 
condition and filled four spacious cupboards. ‘That for chemistry was less costly, 
naturally so, but complete. Their geography contained no text; it was simply an 
atlas. Take it all in all, the teachers taughz andthe pupils saw much, were obliged 
to do much, and then to ¢e// about it orally and in writing. 

That is the whole story in a nutshell. In grammar the method was cumulative, 
not analytic ; in physics and chemistry it was experimental throughout ; in mathe- 
matics it was demonstrative. Nowhere did I find any parrot-like repetition. The 
only direct appeal to mechanical memorizing was made in literature, for which study 
a great number of fine poems were learned, recited, dissected, compared, changed 
into prose, imitated, and I must say it, enjoyed. 

Shall 1 say more about the methods applied? It is scarcely necessary, if I add 
that I noticed a truly enviable unanimity among the teachers with reference to their 
modus operandi. ‘Though each teacher is permitted to follow his own methods, 
there seems to be a tacit understanding or agreement to work into each other’s 
hands. 


To those in this county who are struggling for better recognition 
of professional ability among teachers, the following may be of 
interest. We have long held that in no other occupation was good 
work so poorly paid and poor work so well paid as among teachers. 
When to this fact is added the insecurity in the tenure of position, 
one can realize the embarrassment invariably experienced by those 
in search of good teachers. Money is not the only consideration to 
which teachers have an eye. Appreciation of the work done, freedom 
from interference and permanency are elements which appeal more 
strongly than pecuniary reward to all those whose hearts are in their 
work. In foreign schools the money reward is usually less than 
with us, but the other elements more than make up the difference 
and the result is higher standards among teachers and naturally 
better results in schools, 
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There is one feature of the German schools which deserves attention and imita- 
tion—_I mean the stability of the teacher’s position. After he has completed his 
course in the normal school, he is assigned to duty somewhere or elected by a com- 
munity for a two years’ probation. Whether he has succeeded well or not, at the 
end of this time he is called upon to pass his ‘‘repetition examination.” Having 
passed that, he is free from all further examinations, and can settle down perma- 
nently, since his position is not endangered by political rotation or any other causes, 
except his own errors, such as neglect of duty, etc. 

He lives either in the school-house or in a neighboring dwelling, fitted up by the 
community as the ‘‘ schoolmaster’s house,” asa parsonage is fitted up for the parson 
by the church authorities. Being thus safely housed, and having no such Damo- 
cles’s sword asa changein the political complexion of the school-board to fear (in fact 
there is no school-board), his future isassured. Now he naturally begins to ‘‘ gather 
moss,” like a stone safely imbedded in the loam of the woods. By that, I mean, he 
increases his library, and devotes his leisure hours to some hobby. Some teachers 
resort to agriculture or floriculture (every school-house in small towns or villages has 
a few acres of land for gardening purposes) ; some raise silk-worms or bees, or start 
a nursery of trees; others make collections of beetles, butterflies, and minerals. 
Again, others resort to some kind of manual labor, such as turning, scroll-saw 
working. A great many choose literature as their ieisure-hour occupation. Nearly 
all foster music, and act as musical directors and conductors of choirs and as organ- 
ists in churches. 

In short they ‘‘ gather moss” like an ancient pike in a well-stocked carp-pond. 
This stability of office engenders a good deal of conservatism, which, queer as it 
may seem, rarely manifests itself in their methods of teaching ; for local, district, 
provincial, state, and national teachers meetings, an educational press of most for- 
midable powers, frequent visits of royal school commissioners, and the competition 
engendered by friendly visits of colleagues, prevent a stagnation in school. 

Being curious to know the political proclivities of an old friend of mine, who had 
become a fixture in a small town of Rhenish Prussia, I frankly asked him. Said he: 
“Do you know that the Roman citizen was a Roman first, and a Roman last ; right 
or wrong, he was a Roman forever? Well, my friend, I am teacher first, last, and 
all the time.” I accepted this circumlocution for the term ‘‘mugwump,”’ and 
changed the subject. 


The marking system in vogue in this country comes in for indi- 
rect criticism in the following—It must be remembered, however, 
that all the conditions of school and home life in Germany are so 
different from our own, that possibly there may be reason in not 
entirely adopting their ways. ‘“‘ Marks”’ are with usin many schools 
carried to such a point of refinement as to become a hindrance to 
the best work. Still we have never been able fully to see why a 
numerical statement of standing is so much worse than a verbal one. 
Where marking, however, has become a tyrant instead of a servant, 
it is time to change, and teaching should never be secondary to 
record keeping. 
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Nowhere in Europe do I find daily marking of lessons resorted to. The teach- 
ers are not marking-machines, but are earnestly engaged in teaching, helping, sug- 
gesting, asking, directing, watching, etc. There is a total absence of that detest- 
able immoral competition which so often plays havoc with our pupils in America. 
Reports (Zeugnisse, testimonials) are sent home at the close of every term ; but they 
express the grades of the pupil in such terms as very good, good, satisfactory, poor, 
very poor, or similar ones. The prevalence of such terms as ‘‘ very good” and 
‘Cexcellent’’ stamps the report No. 1. If the greater number of submarks is good and 
mediocre, it is called No. 2, and soon. Reports suchas are given out in America, 
that express shades of differences by tenths of a per cent, are wholly unknown 
here. 

Any notice of this book would be incomplete without mention of 
the admirable use of his pencil by means of which Dr. Klemm has 
vastly added to the value of his comments. A simple outline draw- 
ing is often worth pages of description. The pictures which he 
gives and of which there are none too many do really z//ustrate the 
book. ‘They save the reader much time and contribute in no small 
degree to a proper understanding of the subjects described. 


Geometry in the Secondary School. By J. W. MacDonald, Principal of the 
Stoneham (Mass.) High School. Boston: Willard Small. 1889. 


Simultaneously with his “ Principles of Plane Geometry ’’—See 
Tue Acapemy for October—Mr. MacDonald issues this little book 
to elucidate and illustrate his method of teaching the subject. The 
more individuality a text-book has, the more need is there that the 
maker of it should put himself into communication with the teachers 
to whom he would commend it. A book that imports no new ideas 
into the pedagogy of its subject suggests no occasion for such a com- 
panion. When Georg Curtius had published his epoch-making 
Greek grammar, a book of ‘“ Hrlaeuterungen”’ was the natural and 
desired sequel. Another instance of a most useful teacher’s com- 
panion to a text-book was that which Prof. Comfort added to his 
German grammar. Such books have been too few. Every really 
original work intended to mediate between teacher and pupil in the 
class-room should have its auxiliary volume or pamphlet in which 
the author should speak directly and familiarly to his fellow teachers. 
He cannot thus speak in the book meant to be used by the pupils. 
Publishers may crowd any book whatever among the books already 
inthe market. But a book that has a genuine idea, a message, only 
its author can properly expound. 

Now no school-book ever more needed or better deserved a teach- 
ers companion than Mr. MacDonald’s “ Principles.” The book 
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departs so widely from the beaten path of geometry teaching that no 
teacher who has not seen the author in the very act of giving in- 
struction or heard him explain his method, can understand how 
the work can be done at all in this strange way. One may visit 
scores of geometry classes and get no hint that such a method as 
this has struck anybody as a feasible plan for getting pupils success- 
fully at work. Pupils are fitted for college in the old ways, and 
what more can the most ardent idealist desire than to get his pupils 
into college? Why not let well enough alone? 

Perhaps nothing whatever in the nature of mere argument and 
example can ruffle the complacency of teachers whose boys are wont 
to pass college examinations in geometry ; but teachers of insight 
and high aims will be startled by a text-book in geometry so void of 
helps to the learner, so abounding in demands upon the teacher, as 
the “Principles.” To such Mr. MacDonald's errand is. 

The teacher who begins with examining the “ Principles” sees at 
once that the secret of the book is not here revealed. With any 
other book the first lesson to a new class would be assigned in five 
minutes. The next day the class would come out and “ recite”’ the 
lesson assigned, and so the process would goon. But from the 
“Principles” no lesson can be assigned at all. The teacher must 
begin by teaching and must go onwith teaching. In the book there 
is nothing to learn. The learning is a mental process, not formu- 
lated in words forthe pupils. This process the teacher must initiate, 
and then he must go on with encouragement and guidance to each 
successive step. In short, the “ Principles’? merely presents the 
ground cleared of old rubbish. The structure of method, for which 
the ground is thus prepared, is erected in the ‘‘Geometry in the 
Secondary School.” ‘The latter book is the more important of the 
two. The “ Principles’? was made by a process that consisted 
almost wholly of amputation. It is the text-book almost effaced,— 
the ideal minimum of extraneous interference between teacher and 
taught. It is almost a negation, and is right in being so. 

“Geometry in the Secondary School,” on the other hand, is an 
affirmation. It sets forth its author’s convictions and illustrates his 
method. It isa positive addition to the pedagogy of Geometry. 
It announces and recommends a method of teaching this subject 
which any open minded teacher will at once perceive to be radically 
unlike the conventional one. The book is throughout pervaded 
with Mr. MacDonald’s earnestness and honest belief in his course. 
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He has the enthusiasm of his convictions. He is not a mere: 
theorist. No mere theorist can thus speak from the very core of the. 


matter. He is a teacher of Geometry; and this book is a report of 
actual successes in the field. 

In a.recent public discussion of Mr. MacDonald’s principles of 
teaching Geometry, Mr. Bradbury, of Cambridge, a perfectly fair 
type of the conventional teacher of this subject, defended the prac- 
tice of requiring the memorizing of demonstrations by quoting from 
Dugald Stewart in eulogy of the faculty of memory. The quotation. 
went wide of the mark, because no attempt was made to show that 
the philosopher had in mind any connection between the study of 
Geometry and the training of the memory. To adduce from any 
reputable source a recommendation of Geometry as a special gym- 
nastic for the memory would probably be impossible. It was Mr. 
Bradbury, even while he thought he was defending the traditional. 
method, who offered the novel and revolutionary proposition. It 
was Mr. MacDonald, seeming to his audience to be engaged in 
fomenting rebellion among the school-men, who was walking in the 
old ways and standing faithfully by the old maxims. Mr. Bradbury 
will have to search long among the educational philosophers to find. 
comfort for his theory and his practice. Every famous writer sup- 
ports Mr. MacDonald. These could be quoted by the score. All 
the brilliant Rousseaus, Montaignes, Richters: all the profound Con- 
dillacs, Kants, Herbert Spencers, are on this side. Some of the 
pithy sayings of these men Mr MacDonald quotes. Not a maxim 
could be produced to defend the current practice. 

In truth, Mr. MacDonald’s aim is not to revolutionize our zdeas of 
Geometrical teaching, but to bring our practice into harmony with 
our ideas. We theorize one way, and we make our text books an- 
other way. If our love for the text-book is very strong, we may 
perhaps be seen putting forth a spasmodic effort to bring our theory 
round to the Same conception. But all such strainings are painfuk 
and futile. The common sense of the world is in favor of abolishing 
printed demonstrations and of letting pupil and teacher work out 
the demonstrations as the legitimate function of the school in the 
study of Geometry. 

‘Geometry in the Secondary School” consists largely of reported. 
class-room exercises. Nine such lessons are given, as by a short- 
hand reporter. The specialist in Geometry will find these of course. 
extremely interesting. No other way equally direct and objective. 
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could be devised. There is also a chapter on the “ Theory of Lim- 
its,” setting forth the author’s method of using this theory in his 
teaching of young pupils. Sapyles 


Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech. By Alexander Melville 
Bell. New York: N. D. C. Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place. 50 cents. 

Vocal Physiology, Phonology, or Phonetics, is the science that 
treats of the actions of the vocal organs and the resulting elements 
of speech. Visible Speech is an attempt first made public by Mr. 
Bell in 1867,* of depicting by ingeniously devised symbols the 
various motions and positions of the organs. The object of the 
present Manual is ‘to popularize a knowledge of Vocal Physiology 
and Visible Speech, and to furnish a text-book by means of which 
these subjects may be taught in schools and colleges.” 

More than twenty-five years ago Prof. W. D. Whitney urged the 
study of phonetics as an essential part of the study of language. 
“A thorough understanding of the mode of production of alphabetic 
sounds, and of their relations one to another as determined by their 
physical character, has become an indispensable qualification of a 
linguistic scholar. And he whocan not take to pieces his own native 
utterance, and give a tolerably accurate account of every item in it, 
lacks the true foundation on which every thing else should repose.” 
But, as Mr. Bell puts it, “the Science and Art of Speech—embraced 
under the title ‘ Vocal Physiology ’—should claim the interest, not 
only of teachers and linguists, but of every educated person.” It 
must be indeed a fault of our education that we should come in con- 
tact with so many people whose utterance of speech-sounds is, not 
only perceptibly different from our own, but often undoubtedly faulty 
or defective and be content with simply stating the fact without 
ever thinking to look into the causes of such differences and defects. 
So many things are taught in our schools mainly to train the power 
of observation, that it is indeed strange that Human Speech, this 
ever present and wonderfully interesting material on which to exer- 
cise observant minds, should have been left out. 

Nor is the subject lacking in practical utility any more than other 
branches of science, for to quote Mr. Bell again, ‘the mastery of 
spoken language, the exact acquirement of native or foreign pro- 
nunciation, and the correction or removal of defects and impedi- 
ments of utterance, will be accomplished by means of the Science 
of Speech, as here expounded.”’ 


* In his book ‘‘ Visible Speech, The Science of Universal Alphabetics.” 
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In support of Mr. Bell’s first claim, we quote Henry Sweet’s Pre- 
face to his Hand-book of Phonetics: ‘If our present wretched sys- 
tem of studying modern languages is ever to be reformed, it must 
be on the basis of a preliminary training in general phonetics, which 
would at the same time lay the foundation for a thorough practical 
study of the pronunciation and elocution of our own language— 
subjects which are totally ignored in our present scheme of educa- 
tion.” Of even greater importance, however, would be general in- 
struction in the way to use our organs of speech for the correction 
of defective utterance. Stammering, for instance, so difficult to cure, 
is mainly a habit which a child would easily be prevented from ac- 
quiring, if parents or teachers possessed that knowledge of Vocal 
Physiology which it is the aim of Mr. Bell’s Popular Manual to 
impart, 

His method consists in teaching Vocal Physiology by means of 
Visible Speech symbols. And, by the way, to those who want to ac- 
quaint themselves with Visible Speech, this little volume can be 
recommended, as being less technical than the author’s former works 
on the subject. If the first section is read with constant reference 
to the indicated paragraphs of the second and third, one can get a 
pretty clear idea of Visible Speech in the time required to read the 
book through. However Visible Speech is introduced into the pres- 
ent little work especially for the reason “that. the subject could not 
have been made clear without the organic symbols here used in its 
illustration.” These symbols will also be found to stimulate consid- 
erably the learner’s interest in the subject. Their practical value has 
been sufficiently proved by the fact, that they have greatly facilitated 
the teaching of articulation to the deaf. 

What constitutes the principal claim of this little work to be called 
a good text-book, are the very accurate descriptions it gives of all 
the different organic articulations that help to produce the sounds of 
human speech. Mr. Bell has inherited not only special leanings to 
the profession of teacher of Vocal Physiology, but certainly also a 
special aptitude for it, which his continued labors in this subject since 
1841 Cannot but have intensified so as to make him a safe guide in 
all matters appertaining to the accurate observation of phonetic facts. 
On account of the conciseness of his statements he has been mis- 
understood by his critics, and even by those who adopted his system, 
and one of his objects in writing this elementary exposition of it 
was to obviate all possible misapprehension for the future. Never- 
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theless even in this manual his language is so comprehensive, that 
the teacher using it will find almost every paragraph furnishes him 
material for explanation. 

While onthe subject we would call the attention of those whoas yet 
are unfamiliar with Phonetics to two articles that are likely to be with- 
in easy reach and cannot fail to interest them, namely, Max Miiller’s 
Physiological Alphabet, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
series II, lecture 3; and W. D. Whitney’s Zvlements of English Pronun- 
ciation inhis Oriental and Linguistic Studies, series II. After these 
articles one finds Mr. Bell’s comprehensive little Manual much easier 
reading and at the same time is able to appreciate more fully its value 
as a text-book of Vocal Physiology. 


An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning. By W. J. Alexander, Ph. D. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. Pp. 210 

This unpretentious book will be a valuable addition to the library 
of the Browning student. Dr. Alexander modestly styles it an In- 
troduction, but it is far more than that. While it undoubtedly must 
render assistance to the novice in Browning, yet it is better adapted 
to those who are already familiar with his works. It gives the under- 
lying principles, the philosophy of his writings rather than an expla- 
nation of their text. The titles of the chapters show the advanced 
nature of the book. Starting with an essay on Browning’s General 
‘Characteristics, Dr. Alexander proceeds to treat of his Philosophy, 
his Christianity, his Theory of Art, and the Development of his 
genius in its three stages. 

The fairness of this book can not be too highly commended. We 
are accustomed to the adverse jokes of the newspapers against 
Browning and tothe incense burned before his shrine by his worship- 
pers. But here we have an intelligent criticism both of the poet’s 
faults and virtues. Dr. Alexander acknowledges that Browning is 
limited by the conditions of our age and by his own mind, “that he 
uses rhymes astonishing in their uncouthness, and appears wantonly 
to exaggerate the natural oddities of his utterance.” Yet, after yield- 
ing these points he shows Browning the poet of the intellect rather 
than the emotions, and calls him the natural successor of our great 
dramatists, differing from them only in the one point, that he paints 
character from the subjective rather than from the objective side. 

Dr. Alexander’s fairness is evident, not only in his treatment of 
Browning’s General Characteristics, but also in the three chapters of 
his Development. In the first period he places “‘ Paracelsus,” ‘‘ Pau- 
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line” and ‘“Sordello,” and gives an outline of the latter which will 
be of interest to those only who admire that involved poem. In the 
second, he includes the Dramas, the “‘ Dramatic Romances,” and 
“The Ring and the Book.” He explains and dwells upon the fact 
that the dramas as such must be failures since Browning’s special 
power is in monologue, which is always a dead weight in dramas, 
and since he is utterly unable to make his characters talk naturally, 
that is according totheir age and condition. Of the third period he 
says—‘ Every one of the numerous works published since 1868 seems 
to lack that essential something which constitutes a great poem.” 

Although Dr. Alexander is candid enough to admit Browning’s 
faults and imperfections, it must not be supposed that he dwells upon 
them unduly or fails to show his great qualities. This he does with 
special emphasis in the chapters on Philosophy and Christianity. In 
the former he states that to Browning “ With immortality in view, the 
meaning and use of life become at once apparent.” 


‘‘ Life is probation, and the earth no goal, 
But starting point of man.” 


He quotes the entire poem of ‘‘ Cleon ”’ and proves from it Brown- 
ing’s belief that if neither Protus, the active man, nor Cleon, the 
contemplative spirit can find satisfaction here for the soul, the solu- 
tion of the problem must be sought elsewhere. In the essay on 
Christianity, Dr. Alexander gives Browning’s fundamental belief in 
a personal God, and then shows the relation to this faith of the two 
poems, ‘‘ dn Hpistle”’ and “* A Death in the Desert.” 

Dr. Alexander should be congratulated upon the judgment dis- 
played in the selection of poems to quote. They are not always the 
most famous—and there are some which we miss—as for instance 
“Saul” in the chapter on Christianity. But they are always such as 
most aptly illustrate the point, and the comments upon them are 
scholarly developments of the thought rather than a verbal explana- 
tion of the text. 


french Traits, An Essay in Comparative Criticism. By W. C. Brownell. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 188g. 

There is an abundance of superficial criticism upon the French 
nation by travellers who have spent two or three weeks in Paris and 
have read half a score of French novels. Just as many people labor 
under the delusion that the language can be acquired in a few weeks, 
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so they are convinced in their own minds that the speakers of it can 
be comprehended thoroughly with but little study. 

The author of the book before us had no such erroneous idea. 
Mr. Brownell’s essays show an intimate acquaintance with the French, 
and acareful, philosophical study of the people—of their customs and 
of their literature. He has gone below the surface and has endeav- 
ored to bring to light the fundamental qualities of the French char- 
acter. 

In the essay on “‘ The Social Instinct,” with which the book opens, 
Mr. Brownell says: ‘There is one instinct of human nature, one 
aspiration of the mind which France has incarnated with unbroken 
continuity from the first—since there was a France atall, France has 
embodied the “social instinct.”” This instinct, innate in the French 
race and strengthened by the Catholic religion—which always forms 
a stronger bond of union between men than the Protestant—is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brownell, the key note of French character. On this 
he bases the peculiarities of their art, asserting that the lack of person- 
ality born of the social instinct, is the cause of the want of originality 
in both their painting and their poetry. Hence it is that the French 
artist follows the leading authorities and is more concerned about 
style than substance. Mr. Brownell gives this same reason for the 
impersonal provincial spirit of France, and he emphasizes it strongly 
as furnishing the true explanation of French morality. Because of 
this social instinct, “ The Frenchman comes naturally to think very 
little of conscience, to have very little to do with it, but in matters 
of personal conduct to obey not the inward monitor of conscience 
but the outward constraint of public opinion. And the substitution 
of honor for duty as a moral standard has one immense advantage. 
Honor’s dictates are plain. Those of duty are often obscure Society 
knows what it esteems and what it despises. Conscience is often 
confused, often in need now of enlightenment, now of quickening. 
Thus our moral life becomes a struggle, in comparison with which 
the Frenchman’s is serene.’”’ The essay on “ Democracy” is of 
special interest just at present, and the candid reader will be obliged 
to admit that there may be consistent conceptions on that subject 
which vary widely from his own. Far from agreeing with the 
prevalent American opinion, Mr. Brownell says: ‘‘ Any doubt of the 
essential wisdom of French institutions, or any query as to whether 
the national expression which they embody is not far in advance of 
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any national expression elsewhere illustrated in Europe, is impossi- 
Digs 

To speak in detail of each essay would occupy too much space. 
Suffice it to say that “Intelligence ” “Sense and Sentiment,” ‘“‘ Man- 
ners’’ and ‘ Women,’are all treated in the same sympathetic yet fair 
way. The book is suggestive and not one of the least of its merits. 
is the constant reference to American, English and French literature. 


Birds through an Opera Glass. By Florence A. Merriam. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

This handy little book with its two hundred odd pages and clear 
type will be welcomed by many a young lover of birds. In her mod- 
est preface Miss Merriam assures her readers that her book is no 
ornithological treatise. ‘‘ It has not even the lion’s roar of technical 
terms and descriptions, but is a very gentle beast and of good con- 
science.” Her object is to furnish hints that will enable not only 
young observers but also laymen to know the common birds about: 
them. She introduces us, therefore, to the seventy or eighty most. 
frequent visitors of our woods and meadows, and gives briefly and 
simply the description of their appearance, habits, song and nest. 
She seems to be on excellent terms with her feathered friends and 
many of her conceits about them are very pretty; as for instance 
when she speaks of the Black-bird: “ He isa bird of many accom- 
plishments. ‘To begin with he does not condescend to hop, like 
ordinary birds, but imitates the crow in his stately walk: then he has. 
a steering apparatus that the small boy might well study in coasting 
time. Hecan turn his tail into a rudder. Moreover he can pick 
beechnuts, catch crayfish without getting nipped, and fish for min- 
nows along side of any ten-year-old.” And again, of the Oriole she- 
says, ‘‘ When the Oriole comes to build his nest and you compare 
his work with that of the Robin, you feel that you have an artistic 
Queen Anne beside a rude mud hovel.” 

The book is'deserving of praise for its eminently practical nature. 
The hints to observers with which it opens, the appendix giving the 
classification of birds by general family characteristics, by localities, 
by colors, by song, the books of reference, and the index, all com- 
bine to make the book extremely useful. 

Academic and High School Arithmetic. An Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools, 
High Schools and Academies. By Charles A. Hobbs, A. M., Master of Mathe- 
matics in the Belmont School, Belmont, Mass. New York: A. Lovell & Co, 1889- 

Mr. Hobbs has not attempted to make a book on the same lines as. 
the ordinary school arithmetic, but rather one to meet the special re-- 
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quirements of students preparing to enter college. To that end he 
has collected from all possible sources examination papers and made 
a careful study of them with a view to laying stress on the points 
insisted on by the college authorities. This seems @ prior7 a sensible 
thing to do, if one wishes to prepare for these examinations, and in 
carrying out his plan the author’seems to us to have exercised good 
judgment and had always an eye for the practical. The book is de- 
signed to accomplish a definite purpose and to cover a recognized 
field, and the author has not allowed himself to lose sight of this. 
fact. Consequently, although the book may not for all purposes be 
superior to other books on arithmetic, it may reasonably be expected 
to accomplish its particular work with the least possible expenditure 
of time and energy. 


A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors. By Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, Professor of English Literature in Wellesley College. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


The selections and authorities given in this little book are such as 
to make it of practical use to both students and teachers. It indi- 
cates much search and discrimination upon the part of the compiler. 
It is of special value in that it gives references not to books only, but. 
also to articles which have appeared in the leading periodicals. The 
insertion of blank leaves furnishes an opportunity for the user to 
make additional references, and to make comments upon those given. 


Natural History Object Lessons. A Manual for Teachers. By George Ricks, 
B. Se. (Lond.) Inspector of Schools—School Board for London. 


Part I.——Plants and their Products. 
Animals and their Uses. 
Part II.—Specimen Lessons. 


Boston, U.S. A.: D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1889. 


LaNaissance du Chevalier au Cygne ou Les Enfants Changés en Cygnes. French 
Poem of the XIIth Century. Published for the first time, together with an inedited. 
prose version, from the mms. of the National and Arsenal Libraries at Paris. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Henry Alfred Todd, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate in the Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore: The 
Modern Language Association. 1889. 


National Kindergarten Manual. Containing practical model lessons, rules and 
lectures for the Kindergarten and the Nursery, Stories, &c, By Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock, Principal of Washington Normal Kindergarten Institute. Boston: DeWolfe, 
Fiske and Company. 1889. 
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Lessons in Hygiene or The Human Body and How to Take Care of It. The 
Elements of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene for Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades By James Johonnot and Eugene Bouton, Ph. D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1889. 


Lessons in Botany. Uessons in the Structure, Life and Growth of Plants. For 
Schools and Academies. By Alphonso Wood, A. M., Ph. D. Revised and edited 
by Oliver R. Willis, A. M. Ph. D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, Copy-. 
right, 1870 and 1889. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Mzels Klim’s Wallfahrt in die Unterwellt. 
By Ludwig Holberg. Edited by Eugene H. Babbitt, Instructor in German in 
Harvard University. Boston, U.S. A.: D,C Heath and Company, Publishers. 
1889. 


The Temperance First Reader. Writing, Spelling, and Reading Lessons for 
Young Children. By Julia McNair Wright, New York: The National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, No. 58 Reade Street. 1889. 


Bug-Jargal. By Victor Hugo. Edited for Schools and Colleges with Life, 
Notes. etc. By James Boielle, B. A. (Univ. Gall.) Senior French Master in Dul- 
wich College. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. 1889. 


The Riverside Literature Series. Ulysses Among the Phaeacians from the Trans- 
lation of Homer’s Odyssey by William Cullen Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 18809. 


An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. By Hiram Corson, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Cornell University. Boston: D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Publishers. 1889. 


A Temperance Arithmetic for Schools and Families. By Julia McNair Wright. 
New York: The National Temperance Society and Publication House, No. 58 
Reade Street. 1889. 


Teacher's Manual of Geography. 1. Hints to Teachers. II. Modern Facts and 
Ancient Fancies. By Jacques W. Redway. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 
1889. ; 


Cassell’s National Library. CAzlde Harold’ s Pilgrimage. By Lord Byron. 
New York: Cassell & Company, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway. 


Topics in Geography. By W.F¥. Nichols, A. M., Principal Hamilton School, 
Holyoke, Mass. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 1889. 


Common Sense Arithmetic for Common Schools. Part I. Part II. New York: 
A. Lovell & Company. 1888. 
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ON THE INCREASED IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF SCIENCE. 
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Everybody knows that our knowledge of nature and her processes 
has been greatly increased within the last century, and everybody 
praises knowledge and heartily wishes he had more. 

I suppose it has always been so from Adam till to-day. Men have 
written in books what they have thought and felt to be true and 
philosophies have grown up, been accepted by many and at last 
been abandoned when it was seen that they were irreconcilable with 
some new facts. Dr. Whewell says that the Greeks made no head- 
way in physical science because their ideas were not appropriate to 
the facts. The same statement holds true for fifteen hundred years 
of the Christian Era. There were observations and facts enough 
but there was no interpreter and therefore no science. 

Every one has had and still has his theory of things, some scheme 
of the way creation works or is managed which is in the main intelli- 
gible and satisfactory to him. He may not write out his scheme as 
did Democritus, Lucretius, Descartes, Newton, Kant and some 
others, but still he has some consistent scheme to which he can 
instantly refer for an explanation of any new phenomenon thrust 
upon his attention if it were nothing more than to attribute it to the 
immediate action of the Divine Will, the modus operandi of which 
he did not care to inquire into. 
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In general the more intelligent and thoughtful a person is the 
better developed will his theory of the universe be and the less 
easily will he rest upon the announcement of a fact or a conclusion 
that will not adapt itself to his theory. For this reason every great 
advance in knowledge has been a surprise and generally a painful 
surprise and disappointment to the best and most thoughtful per- 
sons living. This is so to-day to as great an extent apparently as 
to any former generation. This generation has witnessed a very 
severe struggle of this sort which is happily now about over, but to 
be shortly renewed ina different field. To a philosopher of another 
sort it would be no solution of a problem at all to say “ God did it,” 
as he would consider that to be the answer to the question “ Who 
did it?” not “ How did it come about?” Some have imagined 
‘tendencies of things” to do so andso, and still others have always 
sought for a physical explanation for every physical phenomenon, 
and in the absence of evidence ina given case they do not surrender 
their ideal scheme, but hold that a physical explanation is still rea- 
sonable and to be further sought for. It hardly needsto be pointed 
out that all we call knowledge of the universe is due to the latter 
class of philosophers. 

Many persons have given definitions of science, some making it 
the equivalent of knowledge in general, and others making it to 
embrace what is commonly called philosophy. ' As for myself, I like 
Buckle’s definition. ‘Science is a body of generalizations, so irre- 
fragably true, that though they may be covered by subsequent 
generalizations, cannot be overthrown by them.” This is certainly 
a very different conception of science from that of a reverend 
gentleman of this city who not long ago declared that the science 
of one generation was discarded by the next; nor is it like that of 
the so-called science column of the newspaper that gives items as to 
the tons of pig iron produced in the country last year, the depth of 
a new Artesian well, how to make a superior kind of ink, and talks 
about the “science” of billiards and of base ball playing. Asa matter 
of fact, everything that happens takes place in a scientific manner, 
that is, according to the laws involved, and there is no exception. If 
different results are wanted, the conditions must be changed and 
then the process is as scientific as before and no moreso. When one 
can change the conditions intelligently, that is, by substituting more 
appropriate ones, one may obtain any result wanted, and if hereto- 
fore we have not been able to do this, it has been on account of 
ignorance of the principles involved. 
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The importance of a generalization to us depends upon how we 
are affected by it, whether it enters into our lives as a guide to 
thought and action or not. Any conclusion from scientific data that 
does or ought to affect our conduct in life is of the highest import- 
ance to us, for none of us are wise by instinct, and the history of 
the race shows that mankind in general are prone to do the wrong 
thing even with the best of motives. Most persons admit that the 
so called laws of nature are imperative, but there is a loose phrase- 
ology very prevalent about broken laws, as if nature’s laws could be 
and often were broken. This isa mistake. If a person walks over 
a precipice and is killed, it is because the laws involved have not 
been broken, but have been in full operation. The same is true for 
all degrees of health or sickness, so that for the purpose of living it 
becomes necessary for every one to discover what the proper condi- 
tions are. Every one of us from our earliest infancy is subject to a 
process of adaptation to our condition, and by experience of the 
effects of non-conformity we acquire habits of quick adjustment, 
so that our food, our clothing, our movements, are constant adap- 
tations to the conditions of things imposed by the system of things 
in the universe. The man who is able to provide intelligently for 
the greatest number of contingencies is the wise man. Shall I say 
he has the best education ? 

What is an ideal education? Different answers have been given 
to this question, but to me it is an education founded upon knowl- 
edge, not artificial or hypothetical knowledge of a philosophy yet to 
be vindicated, but the verifiable knowledge we have, that is in con- 
sonance with itself in every field, and which when acquired fits the 
one possessing it to judge wisely and act intelligently upon all ques- 
tions affecting himself or others. It is one that should provide cor- 
rect principles of thinking and skill in adapting means to the end to: 
be attained. The ideal education may embrace more than this, but 
the means that will be employed to bring about such a result will 
depend upon the ideal scheme of things in the universe held to be 
true by the persons or institutions having the matter in their charge, 
If man is a being not necessarily related to the universe, if he really 
bea pilgrim and astranger here, then the laws of the universe do not 
necessarily apply tohim. He may become acquainted with them for 
his own convenience, as Cushing has mastered Indian languages that 
he may the more easily understand their customs, but if on the 
other hand he is part and parcel of the universe, if it be round him 
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and through him and over him, if its laws are his laws and its con- 
ditions are his conditions, then it behooves him to become acquainted 
with these even to the exclusion of everything else. Most espe- 
cially is this so if life and mind be themselves related to the other 
physical conditions as these latter are related to each other. It is 
then of the highest importance that one should know what are his 
relations to the things about him, that he should study his ancestry, 
not for a few generations, but for tens of thousands of years, in order 
that his efforts, even to do good, may not be wasted because they 
are not in accord with the scheme of things about him. 

But science is the interpretation of nature, and one must go to it 
to learn this fundamental lesson. Now there have not been generali- 
zations on particular classes of phenomena that constituted a science, 
except in a small way, until within a relatively short time. We have 
had mechanics, and a little pneumatics and hydrostatics in what is 
called physics. Before this century there were chemical facts but 
no chemistry, botanical facts but no botany, studies of life but no 
biology, historical facts but no history. These, as independent 
branches of knowledge, developed generalizations larger and larger 
in the separate fields and the various sciences of physics, chemistry, 
natural history, etc., began to be. About thirty years ago several of 
these began to assume a degree of importance they had not had 
before, especially chemistry and natural history, while physics ex- 
panded into a thick text-book. Even then it was customary to speak 
of and treat the various sciences as if they had no necessary rela- 
tions with each other. Some of those generalizations had already 
been discovered that covered the narrower ones but did not over- 
throw them, and it is necessary for my purpose that I should call 
your attention to them that their significance may be seen when 
considered as a whole, for they have a direct bearing upon this sub- 
ject as to its importance to every one of us. 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered and announced the laws of motion 
and worked them out into a treatise called the Principia. To-day we 
call the subject matter Mechanics, and he applied it to the observed 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and this gave to us the first real 
knowledge we had of planetary distances and magnitudes. Of the 
validity of these laws of motion we have now had two hundred years 
of experiment in prediction and fulfilment, and I suppose there is no 
man in the world to-day whose opinion has any weight, who doubts 
their absolute truth. A hundred years after Newton came Laplace, 
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and with these same laws of motion showed how the solar system as 
we see it would be evolved by them if the matter of the solar sys- 
tem was scattered throughout a space somewhat greater than that 
now occupied by its various members, leaving the sun as a central 
hot body. This is now generally known as the nebula theory. It 
was deduced from the laws of motion applied to the matter of the 
solar system. I dare say you have all read of the great outcry that 
was made against the impious theory by men who knew nothing 
about mechanics or mathematics, but who did know that such a 
scheme of the universe as that was wholly incompatible with their 
own. Today I suppose that all astronomers agree to it and those 
who do not understand the problem acquiesce. To be sure, the 
product is large, the conditions are various and complicated and the 
whole is very wonderful to be the outcome of those simple unim- | 
pressive laws. ‘To accept it, however, is to admit that the science of 
astronomy so far is but a special case in mechanics and implies no 
new principles. When it is remembered that previous to the time of 
Newton. the only reason offered for the regular movement of the 
planets in their orbits was that of Kepler’s, namely, that each planet 
had a guiding spirit, it will be seen that the laws of motion area 
guarantee that matter will act regularly and properly without supe- 
rior guidance. Although the nature of heat as atomic and molecular 
motion was proved early in the century by Davy and Count Rum- 
ford, their proofs produced but little effect upon the minds of their 
contemporaries who went on thinking and writing about caloric as 
an emanation from bodies. There is still avast amount of confusion 
about it in books only lately written, nevertheless there is substantial 
agreement as to its measurement and the character of the transfor- 
mation that goes on when heat does work or work produces heat. 
Mayer and Joule since 1840 have determined quantitatively the 

relation that exists between work and heat and we have what is. 
called “the mechanical equivalent” of heat, which is the amount of 
work in foot pounds that must be spent upon a pound of water to 
raise its temperature one degree. This number is 772. It means 
substantially this,—that the amount of motion involved in 772 pounds 
falling one foot, if imparted to the molecules of the water will raise 
their temperature one degree. Now the motion of such a mass as 
772 pounds through a foot is one that can plainly be seen, it is 
plainly a case of mechanical motion and no doubt about it; but dis- 
tribute the same amount of motion to the pound of water so that 
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each one of the millions of millions of molecules has the same as 
every other one, and no one could expect to see the individual mo- 
tion at all, but as its temperature has been raised we can measure it. 
When it is perceived, however, that mechanical motion and heat are 
convertible conditions, it begins to appear that here among molecules 
we are face to face with the laws of motion again and so it has 
proved. When we say heat expands we may state a fact but it is no 
explanation. When it is understood that if a molecule has more 
vibratory motion it must have more space to move in and crowds its 
neighbors to secure it, it is plain how expansion comes about. So 
there has been developed a new science within a few years known as 
thermo dynamics which is concerned altogether with the relation 
between heat and work. This brings the subject of heat quite within 
the boundaries of the laws of motion, the only difference being that 
heat is a specific kind of motion among the particles of matter, 

Again it has been observed that chemical reactions always involve 
a definite amount of heat which depends upon the mass of the sub- 
stances undergoing the reactions. Thus when hydrogen combines 
with oxygen to form water, heat is always developed in large quanti- 
ties. Until lately no attention was given to that phenomenon; it 
was considered a kind of by-product, but upon investigation it 
appears that with a definite weight of hydrogen the amount of heat 
is always the same. If carbon is combined it gives a different quan- 
tity, but always the same for a given amount of it, and the phenom- 
enon holds for all chemical reactions in all cases, from which it 
appears that there is a direct relationship between what is called 
chemism among molecules and heat. Seeing we know now the 
nature of heat it begins to dawn upon us that chemical affinity or 
chemism itself is conditioned by vibratory motion, is indeed the im- 
mediate result of it, and one more science, that of chemistry, is 
found to be underlaid by the laws of motion and that chemistry is 
but a department of mechanics among the atoms of matter. 

In a like manner has a similar relationship been found between 
heat and electricity, mechanical motion, magnetism and chemism, a 
relation which is definite, quantitative and invariable and which, 
besides giving to one a very definite notion as to the nature of elec- 
tricity as being a motion among molecules exchangeable with the 
motion of a mass of matter, it completes the round of phenomena 
and shows how all the phenomena of matter, no matter how complex 
and varied in appearance, are all to be explained upon the principles 
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of mechanics, and if one is to understand any of the phenomena so 
far referred to, a knowledge of mechanics is indispensable. 

These mechanical relations found to hoid good among masses of 
matter of all sizes, from the sun to the minutest atom, are often 
called now-a-days, the conservation of energy, and the discovery of 
this mutual relation is properly considered one of the great achieve- 
ments of this century and is comparable with the discoveries of 
Newton and Laplace. It is a generalization that covers not only all 
the work of these two great investigators, but it embraces the phe- 
nomena of chemistry, of magnetism, of electricity and of heat, and 
teaches that wherever there is matter, there the laws of mechanics 
hold good without any exception. 

So far I presume there are few who would object to this, for the 
phenomena are or have been supposed to be those of so-called inor- 
ganic or non-living matter, but it is as easy to show that the same 
laws hold good in living things and thinking things as well, and that 
no more can be got out of an animal, even a man, than he is supplied 
with in some form of motion, than can be got out of a wind-mill or 
a dynamo or any kind of machine. 

The simplest living thing that can be seen with a microscope is a 
speck of protoplasm that is in the neighborhood of the one hundred- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. It is altogether probable that 
there are living masses very much smaller than that, for that is only 
the limit of our present ability to see, and every improvement in the 
microscope has shown finer and smaller living particles. What life 
is, we do not need to stop to define; many have tried to dothat; we 
are concerned most with its nature and this can be studied by means 
of its relations, as was heat, chemism and electricity, neither of which 
could any one ever see. Whether it be the little pellicle just visible 
with the highest power of the microscope, or a mass as big as a man, 
we find practically that to maintain its existence it must be supplied 
with certain chemical combinations called foods and certain degrees 
of heat maintained called temperature. These conditions are imper- 
ative always and everywhere. If one asks as to the nature of those 
two conditions which are essential, it must be answered that the 
chemical substance called food is a body that yields up a certain 
amount of motion when decomposed, the value of which may be 
definitely known. If this decomposition takes place in the body of 
the animal under appropriate conditions, it furnishes the body with 
the amount of motion needed for its purposes of movement external 
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and internal, and no more and no less than that given up in this way 
can any animal, big or little, have at its disposal. If the temperature 
is above or below certain limits, these chemical reactions are inter- 
fered with and the molecular structure is broken up. Suppose it be 
too high,—remember that a body that is heating has increased vibra- 
tory movement given to the constituents of its molecules and if these 
movements exceed a certain limit, the molecule itself is disrupted 
and new combinations at once take place. This is the death of that 
combination. So that life must be looked upon as the result of the 
interchange of motions from the molecular form to the mass. For- 
merly there was thought to be what was calleda ‘‘vital force” that 
held chemical affinities in its control, but the investigations of later 
years have expelled that idea from every one’s mind who has given 
proper attention to it. 

A living thing, whether simple or complex, is really a machine 
which is supplied with physical energy of one kind and trans- 
forms it into another kind so long asthe machine is in order. No 
more can be transformed than is supplied to it and the measure of 
the transformation is the measure of the life. When it is remem- 
bered that the properties of matter are due to the kinds of motion 
the particles have, that every new combination has some new char- 
acteristics, it might be thought probable that different combinations. 
of atoms in the molecules of protoplasm would give different prop- 
erties, one might expect to find great variety even in the small quan- 
tity that could be seen in a drop of water, and also one would hardly 
expect in any case to find absolute stability of form fora great num- 
ber of generations, when the conditions for different combinations 
are so great as is almost always the case among living things. We 
all know what Darwin and others have done. How within the past 
thirty years the whole world has been brought to believe that the 
present races of plants and animals are the descendants of former 
races from which they have departed in form and in habits in many 
cases, and that this process has been going on for no one knows how 
long, and the differences appearing greater and greater the further 
back the ancestry be traced. This theory of descent was as hotly 
contested as the nebula theory was and for the same reasons, but 
the end has been its general adoption by all those whose opinions are 
entitled to a hearing. This theory of descent involves man as well 
as the other orders of living things. It is not such a Jong time ago 
that we were all taught that man had at best lived here on the earth 
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but about 6,000 years, that he was not related in any way to the ani- 
mals, but was above them and always had been. Now it turns out 
that Egypt has been continuously inhabited for a longer time than 
that, that man has lived in America not less than 10,000 years and 
perhaps five times as long. Both archeology and natural history 
concur in teaching that the old conceptions as to man’s origin and 
relationship to the world were all wrong, and consequently all de- 
ductions from such fundamentally erroneous notions were corre- 
spondingly wrong and must be abandoned. 

This breaking up of men’s fundamental principles of philosophy, 
the destruction of their theory of things has gone on pretty vigor- 
ously within this century, but it is to be noted here that on the sci- 
entific side things have from the beginning all been going one: way, 
that is to say, every new, broad generalization so far has simply cov- 
ered the previous ones and has not superseded them, The doctrine 
of conservation of energy embraces all that had been known of 
matter and its motions as worked out by Newton and others and ex- 
tended mechanics to molecular motions. The doctrine of descent. 
covered the phenomena of life as exhibited in the present and in 
geologic time as well. 

When we come to physiology we are with ascience that touches 
mind on the one side and rests upon chemistry and physics upon the 
other. How completely this is held to be so by modern physiolo- 
gists may be seen by a quotation of the words of Foster, one of the 
most eminent among them : ‘“‘the more these molecular problems of 
physiology are studied the stronger becomes the conviction that the 
consideration of what we call ‘structure’ and ‘composition’ must, 
in harmony with the modern teachings of physics, be approached 
under the dominant conceptions of modes of motion. The physi- 
ologists have been led to consider the qualities of things as being 
expressions of internal movements; even more imperative does it 
seem to us that the biologist should regard the qualities of proto- 
plasm as in like manner the expression of internal movements. He 
may speak of protoplasm as being a complex substance, but he must 
strive to realize that what he means by that is a complex whirl,—an 
intricate dance. We repeat the assertion that it seems to us necessary, 
fora satisfactory study of the problems of physiology, to keep clearly 
before the mind the conception that the phenomena in question are 
the result, not of properties of kinds of matter, but of kinds of mo- 
tion.” 
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This concerns the immediate antecedent relations of physiological 
phenomena as being solely dependent upon physical conditions. On 
the other hand is consciousness and all that is implied by that term, 
the science of the mind itself. Changes in the nervous system are 
accompanied by changes in consciousness and the manifestations of 
mind take place solely through the nervous system. Derangement 
of the mind isthe consequence of a deranged nervous system. Vice 
and crime are traceable to similar abnormal nervous structure and are 
hereditary for the same reason that brain and muscles and bonesare. 
Of course everybody now knowsand admits this, but most are strangely 
loth to draw the legitimate inference from it. Perhaps the reason is 
the same as in the former cases alluded to. The logic of it necessi- 
tates again the abandonment of notions that have been woven into 
the habits of thinking and is almost sufficient to compel a re-organi- 
zation of most of the institutions in society. 

As to the so-called higher faculties of the mind, the imagination, 
the reason, the will, etc., the new science known as physiological 
psychology has undertaken to unravel them, and so far they have done 
quite enough to convince one who is willing to be convinced that 
even these do not escape from the inevitable universal physical laws. 
Every mental act, of whatever kind, results in heat in the brain that 
may be measured; also in changing the size of muscles as registered 
by the Bien eeoree os 

The phrenology that was in vogue forty or fifty years ago is extinct, 
the only relics of it being here and there a plaster cast of a human 
head with the labels upon the bumps that indicated the localization 
of the various mental faculties; but a new phrenology has taken its 
place, for different brain regions have different functions and for 
certain disorders of the mind a competent surgeon would not hesi- 
tate to saw through the skull at this or that place knowing that he 
could instantly relieve the patient. Of course this is but a few years 
old and no one ought to ask for an instant settlement of all curious 
questions as to the brain and its functions. The mere fact that such 
relation between brain and mind has been established is quite suffi- 
cient to bring to a halt any one who believes there can be a science 
of the mind independent of brain structure. 

And how much less shall a man call himself a mental philosopher 
or psychologist who does not know this, or knowing it, ignores it? 
Now all questions that communities or society in general are inter- 
ested in are questions of physics or of psychology. Say political 
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economy,—does it not treat of the means and methods of supplying 
the wants of mankind? Of the production of available energy and 
its distribution and utilization? Is not wealth the possession of 
an abundance of available energy, and a lack of this, poverty? Is it 
not therefore at bottom a physical science? What to do with crimi- 
nals and those who disturb the peace of society is a great problem. 
Punishment has been resorted to for the sake of reforming obtuse 
morals. Has it ever succeeded with the little or the big? Has it 
not been shown that all punishment results in deteriorated vitality 
and that criminals leave prison less robust than when they entered 
it? That is certainly not the result aimed at. 

In educational matters it is not much better. Under the pretence 
of what is called training, youths have been intellectually starved by 
being kept on diet that could not be assimilated, and if it could be, 
was inappropriate for normal mental structure. A very unphysi- 
ological maxim has been the rule, viz., that mental diet to be nutri- 
tious must be difficult of digestion, whereas diet of any sort is not 
less nutritious because it is easy of digestion. It has also been 
supposed that a habit of mind formed by a so-called disciplinary 
study would be of service to the possessor in other fields. For 
example, that mathematics would enlarge and improve the reason- 
ing powers in general, which is no more true than that other studies 
would be helpful in mathematics. Furthermore, it has been pre- 
sumed that one who has had the training and opportunities afforded 
by colleges and universities would easily surpass in accomplishments 
those who had been less favored. Now, some fifteen years ago an 
investigation was made into the training and accomplishments of 
upwards of an hundred of the foremost men of science in Great 
Britain. The chief lesson learned from the investigation has been 
absolutely ignored and I do not remember to have ever heard it 
mentioned by those most interested in educational matters. It was 
this: That one-third of the number were educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge, one-third at Irish or Scotch universities and the remain- 
ing third had had no such opportunities at all, and yet the amount 
and quality of work of the three parts was indistinguishable. This 
does not prove that educational opportunities are of no account, 
but it does prove, if true, that such education as is furnished by the 
colleges and universities of Great Britain is of no advantage to a 
man of science. The schools and colleges of this country are car- 
ried on with similar machinery. 
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The sum of all this is, that within the past half century there has 
been added to human knowledge a quantity many fold greater than 
the world possessed before, that the quality of much of this new 
knowledge is of such sort as to entirely transform all former con- 
ceptions not only of nature itself but of man’s relations to nature, 
and has rendered obsolete, quite obsolete, all the notions and con- 
clusions men had on every question mankind has a permanent 
interest in. It is a waste of time for a man to read treatises on 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, natural history or common history - 
written no longer than 30 years ago and for some of these not so 
much time as that can be allowed. Again: The new conceptions 
that have been forced upon the minds of investigators in the whole 
realm of knowledge from molecules to the nature and action of the 
mind itself, are of such a sort that no compromise between the old 
and new is possible, the departure is a radical one and has rendered 
worthless almost everything that has been written concerning man. 
Not only physical science, but history, philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
all have to be rewritten and all institutions founded upon these have 
to be metamorphosed to adapt them to the knowledge which has been 
acquired in this century, and mostly in the last half of it. The case 
is similar to the history of astronomy. After the Copernican theory 
was found to be true the overthrow of the Ptolemaic theory was 
complete. There could be no compromise between the two. If one 
was right the other was absolutely and irreparably wrong, and there 
was nothing but complete surrender to the Copernican theory by 
every one who had any knowledge of the Ptolemaic system. It had 
to be complete and unconditional. The teachers of the Copernican 
theory may have been wrong in many of their statements concerning 
planetary matters and some of the Ptolemaics may have been able 
to point out such errors, but such failures did not give any counte- 
nance to the Ptolemaic theory, they only showed that the details of 
the science needed more careful investigation. The whole of 
astronomy had to be rewritten; the only things of any value that 
had been recorded were that an eclipse had occurred on such a day 
at such a place or a comet was seen here or there. More than that, 
if Pliny says he witnessed an eclipse of the sun ata certain time 
and place, Prof. Newcomb would not hesitate to say he lied because 
no such eclipse could have happened. History itself is then to be 
tested by the light of modern science. So in like manner if this 
scheme of things which we call evolution be true, all previous phil- 
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osophizing upon history, philosophy, education or science is of no 
more account than the reasonings of the Ptolemaics. One to-day 
will not be advancing himself in knowledge by perusing the volumes 
of the pre-scientific age. They cannot help him, no matter how 
ably they may be otherwise written. Nor does it follow that because 
objectors are able to point out errors in the work of those who are 
doing their best to interpret nature on this basis, that the views of 
the objectors are any more tenable, though there are too many who 
seem to imagine that if an author can be found to be in error at 
some point, his fundamental principles are not trustworthy. That 
is as if Kepler should condemn the Copernican system when he 
found that the planets moved in elliptical orbits instead of circular 
ones as was assumed in the Copernican system, and should say that 
“ Copernicus talks pretentiously about matters he knows nothing 
about.” 

If this that I have called new knowledge be genuine knowledge, 
if it represents the truth of the case, then how can a man judge and 
act intelligently on even trivial matters in ignorance of it, much less 
in matters that pertain to society and all those things that help or 
hinder a man from making the most of himself and getting the most 
out of life? Does not intelligent action on any sociological question 
pre-suppose a tolerable acquaintance with the laws of the mind?. A 
knowledge of the laws of the mind presupposes a knowledge of the 
laws of life in general, that is, of biology, while biology itself has its 
foundations in and is absolutely dependent upon chemistry and 
physics. | 

Some years ago the Monday lectureship started on its philosophi- 
cal career, beginning with biology. The above relations were recog- 
nized down to the last one, but for the lectureship purposes it was 
necessary to assume that there was no necessary relation between 
life and matter. I have often wondered whether the world-wide 
audience the lecturer had was quite conscious of the nature of the 
foundation of the logical structure built up. If that fundamental 
proposition was wrong, and to the best of my knowledge it was 
wrong as it involved a breach of continuity in the laws of energy 
for which no other reason can be given than that some people don't 
like to believe otherwise, then the whole work is good for nothing. 
It is like one of Buddenseik’s houses with mud for mortar, continu- 
ally threatening the philosophical life of the one who would make it 
his abode. 
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A knowledge of science is, then, not only of increased importance 
to every one, it is imperative that every one should have it. It is 
indispensable for every thoughtful man, for without it intelligent 
action is impossible. Look at some of the questions now before us 
for settlement. In political economy here are protection and free 
trade, temperance, woman suffrage, basis of taxation, capital and 
labor, every one of them treated by most advocates on both sides as 
if all the knowledge of the nature of things we possess was of no 
more application to such questions than a suction pump to politics. 
Then there are reformatories that do not reform and penitentiaries 
that do not bring penitence, but turn out criminals not better but 
worse. In educational matters, questions of proper requirements in 
studies, in deportment, in attendance and all that is implied in the 
marking system all unsettled now, would seem to indicate that we 
have had no experience in such matters, whereas we have had hun- 
dreds of years of experience. The conclusion is, that the whole 
ideal scheme of things under which we work is radically wrong; is, 
as President Barnard said of the educational system in general, that 
it is exactly wrong side up. Pedagogy has yet to learn its first 
principles. 

Here is natural history teaching us plainly as need be that the 
improvement of the race depends chiefly upon heredity, and yet the 
benevolent-hearted and charitable institutions of all'sorts continue to 
so misapply their efforts that shiftlessness, improvidence and beggary 
are promoted and the next generation will have to face the same 
problems. ‘To come still closer to the individual, heredity explains 
oftentimes one’s tastes and habits, feelings and emotions. For in- 
stance, a man may love to hunt; he gives as a reason for it that it is 
healthful sport and he gets great satisfaction from it. Asa matter of 
fact he loves to hunt because his ancestors were savages who had to 
get their living in that way; all boys go through that savage phase 
of life. Its continuance in the adult only indicates arrested develop- 
ment on that side of his nature. Thus, the thoughts, feelings, the 
pleasures and disappointments of life, when brought to the bar of 
science have a different interpretation given to them from that before 
imagined, and judgment of what is right and what is wrong is not 
unfrequently quite the antipodes of the common notions. 

It is to be kept in mind that the knowledge I extol is not the frag- 
mentary stuff that can be got in institutions offering special courses, 
in which one may study physics, another natural history, and another 
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psychology, each to the best of his ability and the extent of his means. 
It is an acquaintance with all of them in such an experimental way 
as to make one acquainted with the fundamental and therefore most 
important principles of each. A knowledge of geometry grounds 
one in the necessities of relation such as he can get in no other way. 
A knowledge of physics convinces one that physical actions are con- 
tinuous, that they stand in mechanical and quantitative relations 
with each other, whether such relations are traced or not. Natural 
history introduces one to complexity of phenomena in physical rela- 
tions and hence to contingent effects, and psychology exhibits mental 
action dependent upon a nervous structure. 

Each one of these departments is so extensive that a whole life 
time may be devoted to it solely, but he who does that without mak- 
ing himself fairly well acquainted with the rest is poorly equipped 
for correct thinking in ordinary affairs of life. Many of the higher 
institutions of learning in the country provide special courses which 
are recommended to students for their pursuit, seemingly oblivious 
to the fact that the re/ations of these special studies to others is of 
vastly more importance than their own subject matter, to whatever 
extent they may be carried. The new Clarke University is the only 
institution I happen to know of that puts an emphasis upon the 
studies I have spoken of as essential to a complete understanding 
of the problems of life. At present it takes only students who are 
somewhat advanced in some studies and helps them on in some 
special line of research. If it shall hereafter arrange to give to be- 
ginners in college work the proper training in all the sciences they 
should have before undertaking their special courses, it will be doing 
a greater work for its students and setting an example for other in- 
stitutions that they will be certain to follow. 

If one thinks such knowledge of science as I have described may 
be valuable or desirable but that to acquire it will take more time 
than can possibly be devoted to it, then the reply must be :—if it 
cannot be learned by devoting all one’s school days to it, it is most 
unfortunate, yet still one must get of it what he can and must take 
the rest for granted, a very unsatisfactory thing to do in any pro- 
ceeding. It will, however, be borne in mind that what he is called 
upon to take for granted is simply an extension of principles which 
he has verified so far as he has gone. If, on the other hand, one 
cannot acquire this knowledge without abandoning other studies 
which have the field and which he may think are more to his taste 
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and out of which he may get the training and culture he seeks, then 
it becomes a matter of choice between studies that are essential to a 
proper knowledge of life, its meaning and its responsibilities, and 
studies that have no such relation but which are related to modes 
of thought and conceptions of life that now have no validity. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CLASSICAL TEXT BOOR 


PRINCIPAL R. S. KEYSER, MIDDLEBURGH, N. Y. 


The greatest weakness in our classical teaching is its failure to 
arouse a lively interest in reading the classics. The great majority 
of our classical graduates find the classics sealed books. As soon 
as they get into their life work they drop them unless absolutely 
compelled to use them. Through years of laborious study they 
almost reached the point where the land of classical literature lay at 
their command; but they turned away and did not go up to possess 
it and enjoy the fruit of their toil. That there should be so much 
opposition to the study of the classics—to the study of great works 
of literature enshrined in languages of wonderful perfection of struct- 
ure—no doubt comes largely from the fact that those who have 
studied them fail to make them practically available in their after 
lives. If college bred men continued to read the classics, and to 
drink fresh draughts from those unfailing springs of culture, the 
present outcry against classical study would largely cease; the utility 
of the classics would be established beyond the need of defense. 
The discipline to be gained from the study of the classics in school 
and college has a real value; but the result of the study should be 
to give the power of reading classical literature, and such an interest 
in it as will induce the student to make it a constant source of cul- 
ture and enjoyment. 

Our study of the classics is affected by the character of our text- 
books. These do not usually have reference to the reading of the 
classics as literature, but to the careful study of small sections of 
some author. If the critical study of small portions of classical 
literature would avail to arouse an interest in such literature as a 
whole, and give the power to read it with readiness, our present 
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text-books and methods would need little criticism. There is, how- 
ever, a feeling that we too often fail in our object, and that there 
must be some weakness in our method. The attention which has 
been given of late to translation at sight is an encouraging sign of 
an increased interest in reading the classics as distinguished from 
the study of their grammatical structure. It is a pedagogical recog- 
nition of the fact that to acquire the ability to read Greek and Latin 
it is necessary to read as much as possible of them. 

Our text-books, however, are constructed upon the other ideal; 
they aim at studying a large amount about the Greek and Latin 
authors but not very much of them. The elementary text-books 
especially are crammed with information which may be used to il- 
lustrate the author, or into which the author’s words furnish a start- 
ing point. What veritable encyclopzdias the text-books would be 
which explained Shakespeare and Milton upon such principles! 
There is, it is true, not much initiative in the majority of pupils, 
and it is conducive to study for them to have at hand in their text- 
books information which they could not otherwise readily obtain. 
The fact that many pupils are without books of reference is a reason 
for annotation in some directions. But the auther of a text-book 
ought to assume that the pupil has a grammar, and that it is his 
teacher’s business to determine how much of it should be applied to 
the criticism of any particular portion of a given text. Hetoo often 
seems to think that the instructor does not know how to teach and 
that the pupil does not know how to study. The pupil is over- 
whelmed with explanations and grammatical references, a consider- 
able portion of which he should be required to look up for himself 
if he finds that he needs them. 

In a portion of his work, the teacher must call for minute and 
careful criticism. But when the pupil is told to prepare himself 
upon all the grammatical relations in a sentence, the value of his 
work is greatly lessened if he is helped at all the points which call 
for substantial study. Some editors pile up references to a grammar 
and think that in some way they count for scholarship. But there 
is really little difference between giving the. pupil a reference to the 
grammar and telling him that a certain construction is an ablative 
of means. A reference to a grammar is sometimes of service when 
the subject to be considered is well discussed there, or to help the 
pupil to acquire the habit of consulting the grammar; but very often 
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it is simply an expedient to conceal the amount of explanation really 
given. 

The largest number of explanations, references, and questions for 
the criticism of the text are usually found in the notes at the begin- 
ning of an author. But it is often the case that the teacher does 
not wish the pupil to face so many problems at once; he wants the 
way into a new author to be made as pleasant as possible. The style 
is new; and a change of style in his early reading of Greek or 
Latin is always a source of trouble to the pupil. There are also 
many questions regarding the author, his time, his works, and the 
subject matter treated, which call for consideration; and the pupil’s 
progress in translation certainly ought not to be delayed. Atten- 
tion is called in the notes upon the earlier chapters of many of our 
classical text books to matters which a wise adjustment of work 
would take up a little farther on. | 

The minute, critical study of a classical text, of which the late 
Dr. Taylor of Andover was so vigorous an advocate, has its place; 
but it is certainly not the principal aim of classical study. The 
thorough study of small portions of classical literature will not give 
the ability to read the remainder with readiness, as most of our col- 
lege graduates well know. If the pupil would come to appreciate 
and enjoy classical literature, he must, above all, learn to read it. 
One of the most important duties of the teacher is to stimulate him 
to read as much Greek and Latin as possible. But his text-books 
are fragmentary, and are liable to beget a fragmentary habit of 
study. He often has even his Cesar in a text-book which contains 
the needful four books along with a part of Sallust and some of the 
orations of Cicero. His ambition is stimulated to satisfy the require- 
ments with the smallest amount of reading possible. 

Every text-book put into the hands of a pupil should be, as far as 
possible, a complete classic. The work of the class room may or 
may not carry him over the whole ground; but he ought to feel that 
its aim is to make him really acquainted with this great work, and 
that either in school or out he should read the whole of it. His 
work in sight reading also should have this end in view. Sight 
reading ought not to be a mere haphazard jumping at the meaning 
of a Latin or Greek sentence. If it is to have much educative 
value, it must be systematic teaching in the principles and methods 
of translation, No authors are so suitable for this as those which 
the pupils are studying at the time, and with whose style and vocabu- 
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lary they are already somewhat familiar. The sight reading is thus 
a beginning and a stimulant to reading the rest of the book which 
is not read in class. It is a part of some work which the pupil sees 
is worth doing. 

The editions of authors read in the preparatory course should 
have less notes upon the opening chapters, and more notes than they 
usually have upon the latter portions of the work. The latter notes 
should have reference to the fact that the pupil will probably read 
this portion of the text by himself, and should be largely such 
explanations of different constructions as will enable him to trans- 
late them readily. It is by no means meant that such passages 
should always be translated. A brief explanation of the difficult 
pOint in a construction is often as serviceable and more educative 
than a translation. No doubt it would be better for the pupil to 
straighten out the crooked places by some vigorous study; but the 
average pupil does not usually choose vigorous study as a recreation, 
and if he is to take pleasure in reading the classics, he must find 
them just difficult enough to give hima sense of power in mastering 
them. When he really begins to walk alone, the path should be 
made as pleasant as possible for him. 

When he begins Greek it is difficult for him to use a large diction- 
ary satisfactorily, and he reads his Anadasis with a special lexicon. 
His text-book usually contains three or four books—just what he 
will be obliged to read in preparation for college—with accompany- 
ing notes and lexicon. He has no immediate stimulus to read the 
whole work; he must buy a new text edition and find his way 
through it alone, and he puts it off for a more convenient season 
that never comes. Comparatively few of our classical graduates 
have read the whole of that easy and delightful Greek classic. In 
some of our educational discussions recently, the Anabasis has been 
called a dull book; but the great mass of scholars in all ages have 
found it full of interest. It is only the teacher and the pupil, who 
study it in fragments, who fail to appreciate it as a piece of literature. 
All our school editions of the Amabasts should contain the whole 
work with a lexicon; the extra cost would surely not be more than 
twenty-five cents. The pupil ought not to buy an edition of a por- 
tion of the Anabasis. It has no value in itself, and will be soon cast 
aside as one of the school books of his boyhood, instead of being 
preserved upon his library shelves as a complete classic. 
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Virgil is more satisfactorily edited than any other classical author 
used in the secondary schools; but our editions of Homer are very 
fragmentary. We have had of late years a number of editions of a 
few books of Homer's //iad. Editors have vied with each other in 
giving the pupil abundant instruction. They have considerately 
lightened the burden of the teacher’s work at every turn. But the 
teacher who loves Homer, and who wishes to have his pupils pur- 
chase once for all an edition of the //zad which shall be an encourage- 
ment and an assistance to reading the whole poem, hardly knows 
which way to turn. ‘There has been no convenient, well annotated 
edition of the whole of the //cad published in this country since that 
of Owen in 1851; and the same authors Odyssey is of still earlier 
date. Modern Homeric scholarship is not represented in a single 
complete American edition. 

Asimilar complaint might be made of our college editions of 
Greek and Latin authors. They mostly aim to show the editor’s. 
scholarship in a critical edition of a portion of the author. If the 
student wishes to read the whole, he is told to get a text edition. 
But in most cases he hardly feels like attempting the work unaided;. 
and if he resolves to read it at some future time, he has not the 
stimulus to set about it which a well annotated edition upon his 
beok shelves would give him. Few of our ordinary college students 
even know of the existence of such works as Campbell's Sophocles 
and Paley’s Aeschylus. Where are our American scholars who wilh 
give us a set of similar works? ‘The cause of classical culture in 
this country would be very much aided if our graduates carried 
away from college with them editions of the whole of many of the 
Greek and Latin authors which might encourage them to seek the 
companionship of those masters of literature in their after lives. In 
both school and college, a great need of our classical work is more 
text books which look upon the classics as literature and not as pegs 
upon which to hang the editors knowledge of philology and gram- 
mar. 


LABORATORY NOTES ON GEOLOGY, (J1). 


W. EDGAR TAYLOR, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PERU, NEBRASKA. 
PALEONTOLOGY. 
bet Wate Gp ep 
I. LAMELLIBRANCHS, 


Select several shells of the fresh water mussel. 

I. Examine the outer surface of the shell and notice : 

(z) The two elongated irregularly oval Valves of the d/-valve shell. 

(4) On the surface of each valve the concentric /nes of growth. 

(c) That the umbo, or deaé, is situated upon the dorsal margin. 

(z) Near the umbones the brown horny Ange-licament. 

(¢) That the beak is nearest and turned in the direction of the 
antertor end, the opposite end being the posterior. 

(7) Place the shell so that the anterior end will point from your 
body, and the posterior end toward you. Are the valves equally 
convex and similar? If sotheshell possesses dilateral symmetry. In 
what direction, with reference to the points of the shell, does the 
mussel move? 

2. Study the inner surface of several specimens noticing : 

(2) The kidney-shaped scars for the attachment of two adductor 
muscles. 

(4) The area of attachment of the edge of the mantle to the mar- 
gin of the shell, the pallial Line. | 

(c) Above and in front of the scar of the posterior adductor, a 
much smaller scar, the point of attachment of the posterior retractor 
muscles of the foot. 

(Zz) Near the scar of the anterior adductor two small marks, indi- 
cating the points where the anterior foot retractors and the foot pro- 
tractors are attached. 

(e) On the dorsal edge of the valve the Acnge-teeth. 

(f/f) Under the hinge ligament the long, narrow, /ateral ¢eeth. 

3. Draw on paper an outline of the valve of a lamellibranch. 
From a point marking the position of the beak draw a line perpen- 
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dicular to the ventral side. Note that the valve is thus divided into 
two unequal parts. 

4. With several fossil lamellibranchs, for examination, make out 
as many of the above points as possible, and in addition determine 
the answers to the following questions. What is its length, height 
and convexity? Comparatively speaking is the shell thin or thick, 
form regular or irregular, beak prominent, incurved or flat? What 
part of the valve is most gibbous? Where is the beak located with 
reference to the anterior and posterior of the shell? Is the dorsal 
margin straight, or nearly parallel tothe general outline of the base? 
Count the lines of growth and carefully note other surface mark- 
ings. Compare your specimens with descriptions given in some pal- 
eontological report. 

5. Examine and describe at least three different species of lamel- 
libranch. 


II. BRACHIOPODS. 


Study as a whole, a large collection of different species of fossil 
brachiopods with reference to external markings. Note: 

(2) The s¢nus, or median depression usually on the ventral valve, 
and a corresponding /o/d, or elevation onthe dorsal valve. 

(2) The deak, usually most prominent on the ventral valve, and 
may have an aperture, foramen, at the apex. 

(c) The part where the valves were formerly united, the Adnge- 
line. 

(Z2) The hinge-plate, the cardinal area. 

(ec) A cover, the deltidium, composed of one or two accessory 
pieces occupying a triangular opening under the beaks. 

2. Examine the ventral valve of different species, for instance 
spirtfera mucronata, for a couple of small processes, called ‘eeth ; 
one on each side of the middle on the hinge-plate. 

On a corresponding dorsal valve look for two sockets which the 
teeth fit into. 

Between the sockets is the cardinal process, to which the muscles 
which formerly opened the valve, were attached. 

3. Notice that the beak is exactly in the middle of the shell be- 
tween its extremities, and that the outline is symmetrical around the 
valve cach way from the back. 
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The hinge-side is the posterior, while the opposite is the anterior, 
and the animal is supposed to have moved from the posterior towards 
the anterior. 

4. Note that the 

(2) Two valves are not equally convex. 

(2) Beaks are not equally prominent. 

(c) Valves are not right and left, but the smaller the dorsa/, and 
the larger the ventral. 

5. Note carefully the length of the shell as compared to its width ; 
the general outline ; convexity ; length, width and shape of the car- 
dinal area ; comparative convexity of the two valves ; length, width 
and depth of the sinus ; the size, shape and curvature of the beak; 
the number, size, direction and radiation of the striae; the length, 
breadth and convexity of the shell in inches, or centimeters. 

In studying the interior, note the exact position, size, shape and 
number of scars and other distinct markings. 

6. Select at least one representative of each of the families; 
namely, spirifer, rhynchonella, orthis, productus, etc , and study care- 
fully with reference to the structure and form of the animal form- 
erly inhabiting the shell. 

(z) With the shellin hand study carefully the figures in some book, 
or books, until you are able to give the structure and life-history of 
the family. 

(5) When the above points are understood, draw on a large piece 
of paper an enlarged diagram of the shell showing its outline and 
the locations of the internal markings. On this diagram arrange 
paper and strings in such a way as to show the structure, parts, posi- 
tion and attachment of the animal. 


III. GASTEROPODA. 


For a study of the shells of gasteropoda select fresh, (if possible 
living), specimens of the limnaca, physa, vivipara, or common snail. 

1. Note the pointed end, the apex or nucleus; the opening at the 
large end, the aperture; the outer edge of the aperture, the //; 
the lines parallel to the lip, the Zines of growth; the lines separating 
the whorls, the sutures; the spiral turns, the whor/s, together form- 
ing the spire; the axis around which the whorls revolve, the columedia 
when the axis is hollow the opening is called the umbilicus. 

If the whorls turn like the threads of the screw, it is aright hand 
shell, or dextral; or, if they turn the other way, it is a left-handed 
shell, or s¢nestradl, 
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2. With a collection of fossil gasteropoda before you repeat the 
above points for the purpose of comparing the fossil shell with recent 
shells. 

3. In the fossil shell note the shape, thickness and length of the 
shell; length and shape of the spire; shape, length, number and 
comparative size of the volutions; distinctness and depth of the 
suture; shape and length of the aperture, and comparative posi- 
tion, size and number of surface markings. 

4. Classify at least three species of gasteropoda. 


IV.—CEPHALOPODA. 


1. Study an alcoholic specimen of the squid, according to the out- 
line for external anatomy, as given by Brooks or Colton. 

2. Study several specimens of the fossil cephalopoda from the 
drawings and notes given in some geology. 

3. Read Holmes’ “Chambered Nautilus.” 


V. CRINOIDS, 


I. Study fossil specimens and note that a crinoid consists of Jody, 
or calyx, and arms supported on a stem. Note the elongated stem 
with its many vzzgs. In the recent specimens this is rooted at the 
end remotest from the animal and and numerous roots, or cirrht, may 
sometimes be seen in the fossil form. Observe, 

(rt) the character, size and number of the rings. 

(2) the size, shape and position of the central shaft, or core, as 
shown by an examination of a broken stem. 

(3) the point of attachment of the stem to the calyx ; viz.. the 
apex of the dorsal surface of the calyx. Study the calyx, the por- 
tion immediately following the stem forming a structure comparable 
with the central disk of the starfish, or ophiuran. Note: 

(z) The conical form, (1) of the exposed dorsal surface, (2) of 
the ventral surface where the opening between the arms permits 
any view of this. 

(4) The mouth opening in the centre among the arms opposite 
the point of attachment generally can not be seen in a fossil speci- 
men. 

(c) Study the plates of the dorsal surface. Note: 

(1). The dasalia: these may be distinct just above the axis, or 
may be fused into a single plate. 

(2) Next to the basalia, and in an interradius, the subradialia, 
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(3) At the bases of the arms, and supported by the subradials, 
the radialia, followed by the separate ossicles of the arms; these dis- 
tally supporting branches. 

(4) Upon the inner surface of the subradials, are the zuterradials, 
which lead over upon the ventral surface of the calyx. 

3. Study the arms. Note: 

(a) Five in number. 

(2) Branching: (1) Into finer and finer divisions; (2) the few 
ossicles following the radialia, (3) with ossicles still continuing the 
former row and subbranching. | 

(c) The pinnules ; (1) Lining the branches ; (2) or cérrfz, borne 
upon the finer branches; (3) are movable as shown by comparison 
with other specimens showing a varying degree of expansion ; (4) 
Crinoids may be separated into three classes ; 

(2) Having a regularly radiate structure and arms proceeding 
from the margin of the disk ; the mouth being in the centre of the 
ventral surface of the calyx. Cvrinids. 

(6) Having a symmetrical ovoidal body, with five petal like am- 
bulacra meeting at the summit; without proper arms. Alastids. 

(c) Having no arms, or else having few, short, simple arms spring- 
ing from near the centre of the upper part of the body, the mouth 
being probably on one side. Crysézds. 


VI.—TRILOBITES. 


Notice that the body is distinctly ¢rz-lobed ; head, thorax and pygt- 
dium. What is the shape of the general outline of the whole speci- 
men? 

Study the head, or cephalic shield. Note its external border and 
next to this, the marginal furrow ; the pair of sessile compound eyes ; 
between the eyes a raised, often lobed, central part known as gladel/a; 
the; occipital ring joining the head and thorax; the great suture pas- 
sing in front of the glabella, and inside of the eyes ; around the eyes 
the subocular suture. 

Note the axis of each segment of the thorax and pygidium, and 
extending out of these axes, the rzds. 

At what point is the specimen widest? In what directions does 
its outline taper? How does the width of the cephalic shield com- 
pare with its length? Is the glabella prominent, or separated from 
the cheek by.deep furrows? What is its general form, where widest, 
and how many lobes of the head ? 
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How many segments in the thorax? How does the thorax com- 
pare in length and width with the head? Is it trilobed longitudin- 
ally? How does the middle lobe compare with the two lateral 
lobes? How separated from them? Note the markings, inclina- 
tions and general shape of the lobes. | 

What is the shape of the outline of the pygidium? How does 
it compare, in length, with the other divisions of the body? How 
do the lateral lobes, (ribs), compare in width with the axial, (seg- 
ments)? How many ribs? Segments? Are these lobes, (ribs and 
segments), terminated by a border? If so give its width, extent and 
markings. 

Read something on the life history of the trilobites. To what 
living specimens is it most nearly related ? 

Classify at least two species of fossil trilobite. 


VIL-—Corars: 


1. Study the cup corals, first, noting the external characteristics. 
The whole specimen is the ce//, or polypary. Why? At the larger 
end notice a depression, the cw, or calyx: this end is the calycinal 
extremity. Sometimes we find in the bottom of the cup, a pit, the 
Sossa, fossette, or fovea. The exterior of a perfect specimen is gen- 
erally covered by a skin-like covering, the efitheca, frequently trans- 
versely wrinkled. Under the epitheca is the wa//. The numerous 
white lines running lengthwise of the coral are ribs, or costae. In 
the cup extending from the outer wall toward the centre, may be 
seen a set of radiating raised lines, the sera. 

2. Examine a few alcoholic specimens of coral animals, 

3. Classify five different species of fossil coral. 


VIIL——Fossirs: 


Collect, classify, label and carefully arrange in a neat box or case, 
at least twenty species of fossils, simply giving family names. Each 
specimen should have cemented to it a small numbered ticket refer- 
ring to a catalogue containing notes giving name, locality and geo- 
logical formation of the fossil as well as the date and by whom 
labeled and collected. The ticket should be no larger than neces- 
sary to contain the number, which should be written in ink and with 
a pointed pen, and may vary in shape and color in order that the 
collections of different students may be kept separate. 
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IX.—CRYSTALIZATION, 


The forms of crystals are exceedingly various, while the systems of 
crystallization, based upon their mathematical distinctions, are only 
sx in number. 

In typical crystals the planes of the top and bottom, and any 
planes that might be made parallel to these, are called the dasa/ planes, 
and the sides the /atera/ planes. An imaginary line joining the 
centres of the bases is called the vertical axis, and the diagonals 
drawn in a plane parallel to the base are /atera/ axes. 

rt. With crayon, chalk, plaster-of-paris, pine or paste-board make 
forms representing the following systems: 

(2) Make a cube. Notethat all the planes are sguare, and solid 
right angles, and that the three axes cross at right angles, and are 
equal, Lsometric (equal. measure) system. 

Make a diagram of one of its faces. 

(2) Make a form having three axes at rig¢ angles to each other; 
the lateral axes egua/, and the vertical axes either /onger or shorter 
than the other two. Note that the bases are sguare, and the sides 
rectangular, and hence fwo kindsof axes. Dzmefric (two measures). 
Make drawings of two dissimilar sides. 

(c) Make a figure consisting of four axes; three, the lateral 
axes equal in length and in the same plane, the horizontal plane of 
the figure; one, the vertical axis, at 7z7g/¢ angles to the other three 
and either shorter or Jonger than their common length. 

How many sides to this prism? At what angle do the lateral axes 
intersect each other? Does it make any difference, with reference 
to the angles, whether these lateral axes be lines joining the centres 
of opposite lateral planes, or of opposite lateral edges. What isthe 
shape of the base of the prism? Hexagonal system. 

Make drawings of two dissimilar sides. 

(7) Make a figure consisting of three axes, all at ~#gf¢ angles to 
each other, but all of wzegual length. The shorter of the two lateral 


axes is called the drachydiagonal, and the longer the makradiagonal. 
Trimetric (three-measures) system. 


Make drawings of three dissimilar faces. 

(ec) Make a figure consisting of three wnegual axes, the two lateral 
axes at vigf¢t angles to each other; the third, the vertical axis, at right 
angles to one of the lateral axes, but inclined to the other. The 
lateral axis which is at right angles to the vertical axis is called the 
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orthodiagonal, and the lateral axis, which is inclined to the vertical, 
the &linodiagonal. Monoclinic system. 

Make drawings of three dissimilar faces. 

(/) Make a figure consisting of three wzegual axes, all inclined to 
each other, representing the ¢riclinic system. 

Make drawings of three dissimilar faces. 

2. In any system of axes, one axis, or semi-axis, is said to be sim- 
ilar to another axis, or semi-axis, when the two have the same length 
and the same cnclination to the other axes, or semi axes. 

Study the systems with reference to the above rule, noting in each 
case the number and location of the similar or dissimilar axes. 

3- Make, unaided, four forms for each system: each being a dif- 
ferent modification of the system. 

4. Classify ten minerals according to their system of crystalization. 

5. Microscopical crystallography. 

(2) Lay on the slip of glass previously warmed, a saturated solu- 
tion of a sa//, and after putting under the microscope, incline slightly, 
so that the drops shall be thicker at its lower than at its upper edge. 
Where does the crystallization begin? What is the effect of re- 
dissolving by warming? Examine the crystals from a dark back- 
ground, and notice their beauty. 

Suitable salts for examination are chloride of sodium, phosphate 
of soda, phosphates of soda and ammonia, sulphates of potash and 
soda, chloride of ammonium, borax, alum, and sulphate of copper. 

(2) Mix two or more salts, for instance sulphate of copper and 
magnesia, and study the forms or peculiar beauty. 

(c) For crystals possessing the property of dichroism examine 
acetate of copper, oxalate of chromium and ammonia, phosphate of 
lead, platino-cyanide of ammonia, etc. 

(Zz) If convenient examine and compare various forms of crystals 
of snow-flakes. 

6. Read carefully some of the more prominent theories of crystal- 
lization. 


INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE. 


T. H. CASTOR, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


Enquiries concerning instruction in language would, strictly 
speaking, involve an examination of all the branches taught in 
school, for language, being the only medium of intellectual inter- 
course, is necessarily the basis of all instruction. The principles 
upon which instruction in language must be based will be laid bare 
by a definition of language, and an enquiry into its relation to 
thought. The result won from inquiries in that direction will be 
more useful for the exposition of the true principles of instruction 
in the mother tongue than arguments for or against the methods 
actually in use and gratuitous suggestions for improvement, based 
not on the nature of the object itself, but on reiative, individual pre- 
dilections and aversions. All directions as to methods must nec- 
cessarily be derived from the subject. If language is only the form 
in which thought appears in the material world, thought is the in- 
dispensable condition for language. Instruction in language is, 
therefore, practically instruction in the art of thinking. Not, how- 
ever, in the sense that it creates ideas. This lies beyond the power 
of any instruction. What nature has not deposited in the pupil, no 
teacher will ever be able to evoke from him, but to develop system- 
atically the germs nature has bestowed onthe pupil, to nurse them, 
grow them patiently, and, finally, unfold them harmoniously, is the 
task of all intellectual education. | 

Even thus limited, there remains an immense field of activity for 
the school. Noman is born with a developed intellect. Every 
one must learn the science of thought, as it has been formed by 
thousands of years of intellectual labor and by millions of men. It 
is the application of the laws which govern the organic world to the 
realm of intellect. As the small seed under the gardener’s care strikes 
first roots, from which grow numerous branches, which again pro- 
duce boughs and leaves, and finally the fruit that encloses seeds for 
a thousand fold propagation of the species, so one central idea will, 
in a well trained intellect, be developed to a handsome structure of 
thought, the parts of which bear again new, generating germs, and 
as form and dimensions of that plant are regulated according to 
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fixed laws, so thought has its predestined form, outside of which it 
cannot go without producing a monstrosity. It is language with its 
definite rules and its laws of development, according to which it 
must grow step by step and without fixed limits. It is logic with 
its inexorable strictness; and, finally, its natural proportions, accord- 
ing to which the whole must be in harmony with the laws of esthet- 
ic beauty, style. 

Instruction in the correct use of English, as far as grammar is con- 
cerned, will chiefly fall to the lot of the grammar school. Logical 
development of thought, however, and its expression by beautiful 
language is the task of all the following stages of instruction. The 
secondary schools will, perhaps, achieve no more in this direction 
than laying the foundation, accomplishment in these points being 
the result of many years of wise instruction and self-education: logi- 
cal and harmonious development of the intellect is the very goal of 
instruction, ‘This fruit is not ripened, however, unless the soil has 
been well prepared for it. 

It appears at first sight that all instruction is tending to that end, 
since it must be supposed that all subjects taught are represented in 
order and correct language. A lesson in history, geography or 
arithmetic, it might be said, and has often been said, serves the pur- 
pose as well. But it must not be overlooked that the aim of the 
school is practically to equip the scholar with the prescribed amount 
of knowledge of facts, data and formulas, which is so exaggerated 
that the teacher is, willing or unwilling, reduced simply to impart- 
ing them to the scholar’s memory. ‘The latter accordingly amasses a 
store of undigested knowledge; for a logical development of the 
subject there is, in fact, no time, even if there be a will. If then 
the teacher, having become accustomed to this drudgery, makes 
use of the same method in the hours assigned for the instruction of 
English; if the work accomplished in those hours amounts to more 
than reading, memorizing and reciting the prescribed number of 
poems, essays or dramas; to rendering of poems into prose; to an in- 
struction in elocution, and to a memorizing of a number of names 
of authors and their works, all the blame cannot, fairly judging, be 
laid upon him for the regrettable state of things. 

What splendid opportunities those hours offer for awakening and 
exercising the scholar’s intellect! The object of instruction, being 
the works of great spirits, recommend themselves eminently for an 
ocular demonstration of the goal to which the scholar has to aspire, 
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good thought expressed in good language. A careful analysis of 
the work under consideration, made step by step, not by the teacher, 
who is only to guide, to stimulate, to assist when necessary;—pro- 
ducing not only an examination of words, sentences and grammati- 
cal constructions, but laying bare chiefly the plan of the work, the 
central ideas and the train of thought, will introduce him into the 
realm of thought, will show the difficulties of composition and the 
excellence of execution, and will, accordingly, awaken and form his 
critical judgment and inspire him with due admiration for the really 
excellent. 

A judicious instruction will, subsequently, provide the scholar with 
ample opportunity for exercising the insight he has thus gained into 
literature. Hehas, so far, been only receptive; now he is to be cre- 
ative. The choice of subjects for essays is here of the greatest im- 
portance. It must necessarily be within the sphere of his thoughts; 
the assignment for written exercises of subjects which have already 
been treated in the schoolroom should, however, be carefully avoided, 
since it would reduce the scholar’s work to simple re-production, to 
a stylistic exercise at most; whereas we aim at seeing him productive 
in this instance. We cannot imagine anything more really stimula- 
ting, profitable and instructive than such exercises. It must be due 
appreciation of their importance which created the custom in Ger- 
many that the mark acquired in these original productions is of 
thrice as great a practical value at the State-examination as that for 
other branches; the mark good, being for instance ten, counts thirty 
for the ‘“Aufsatz.” 

Although correct and logical language may be sufficient for prac- 
tical life, the school should not be satisfied to teach the two and no 
more. They do not alone constitute the idea of language. The 
element of beauty,—in other words style, perhaps the most import- 
ant of the three, is yet lacking. Style is by no means the result of 
frequent use of uncommon words, exclamation, and interrogation 
points; its roots. are in the soul of the individual; it emanates from 
the heart rather than from the head; it is produced by that finest of 
all senses, the sense of beauty; and it is not only the element of 
beauty in language; it is also the element of individuality. Thought 
must not only appear in correct, in logical, in beautiful language, it 
must also be the reflex from the mirror of the soul of the individual. 

The school should work toward this end by cultivating what the 
Germans call the “ Geméz” of the pupil,—his heart, his soul; by 
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forming not only reasoning, but feeling beings. Unless all instruc- 
tion tend to this end, success cannot be expected. It is here, as 
elsewhere, language embraces the whole world, It is the expression 
of the world. We must first be fully impressed by the objects; in 
other words, we must fully understand them, ere we can find an ade- 
quate expression for them. ‘There is logic in history, geography, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and all the branches taught in 
school: a logic which it will not be too difficult to demonstrate to the 
scholar. But there is more in each of them. There is something 
behind mere facts and logical connections, something hidden from 
the material eye, something demanding a finer sense to be discerned; 
and that is the soul, or the ideal, or the beauty in the world, or how- 
soever it may be called. The demonstration of its existence should 
be the last deduction from any object under consideration. No hour 
of instruction should be concluded without a positive demonstration 
of it. Then allusion might be made to it in the hours devoted to the 
instruction in language, as to something known, and the scholar’s 
Gemiut be farther educated in this direction by a communication and 
consideration of such works of great authors as are most adapted 
for the purpose. 

Instruction in language should be utilized all the more for the 
formation of heart and soul, as religion, which- speaks to the soul 
even more strongly than poetry and art, is excluded from the Ameri- 
can school; and all the other subjects taught in school cannot be, or 
are not intended to exert a direct influence upon the scholar’s Gemu¢ 
The time designed for instruction in language is thus practically 
alone available for this humane side of education, if we may say so. 
The hours devoted to the study of foreign languages are also most 
helpful in the instruction of English, if the opportunities they offer 
are brought to proper account. The comparison of the mother 
tongue with foreign languages, especially Greek and Latin, strength- 
ens the scholar in the mere formal parts of speech, protects him 
against grammatical errors, enlarges and purifies his vocabulary; 
while the texts of a Xenophon, a Cesar or a Cicero are in them- 
selves most perfect examples of logical, and at the same time humane 
treatment of the subjects; and thus afford the best means for a de- 
velopment of the scholar’s intellect in this direction. 

The language of a mind thus schooled would be not only gram- 
matically correct, not only logical, but also beautiful; it would show 
style. And in that individual the ideal of education might be said 
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to be embodied; not because an equipment of good language is the 
goal of education, or that it is its proper object; but because it is 
the form in which thought appears in the material world, and the 
form which reflects the character of thought most faithfully. Lan- 
guage is, for the penetrating eye, despite Talleyrand, the surest indi- 
cator of the intellect. 

A thorough application of the methods indicated above would 
necessitate not unessential changes in the plan of the school of to- 
day. Instruction in it tends now to what is commonly termed a 
practical education, to an equipment with a sum of contrivances, the 
possession of which is deemed necessary and useful for the advance- 
ment of material prosperity in practical life. Heart and soul are 
unaccountably neglected, if not utterly banished from the school. 
A wrong conception or misinterpretation of the spirit of democratic 
institutions, which have exalted the position of the individual to an 
intangible sovereign, has torn down the barrier formerly existing 
between old and young, has extended the right of sovereignty to 
the rising generations, and thus brought about a most deplorable 
separation of education and instruction. A great German peda- 
gogue once remarked to the author: ‘The radical difference be- 
tween your and our schools consists in the point of view from which 
the pupil is regarded. Your children are born perfect; they seem 
to have sprung forth from the lap of nature, armed with all intel- 
lectual powers, as did Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The task 
of your school is simply to decorate the perfect product of nature 
with trinkets of science, as we decorate our Christmas trees. Our 
children are, on the other hand, regarded as the imperfect offspring 
of man, bringing with them the hereditary sins of man which to 
eradicate will demand all our attention; the tender plants whose 
growth and development is continually threatened by evil influences 
from all sides; to keep these off and actually to strengthen our plant- 
lets by the light of our wisdom, to cut them, when necessary, in fine, 
to develop them harmoniously, is the everlasting care of our schools, 
This chiefly accounts for the difference in the results attained.” 
When the element of education is banished from the school, instruc- 
tion is very likely to become a mere cramming system. Real culti- 
vation of the intellect will be in danger of being neglected, and the 
greatest enemy of all instruction, mechanicalness, may gain entrance 
to the school. The word alone, the echo without its soul, its idea, 
will be seized by the pupil; and the matter will not be really under- 
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stood, not digested; then the school will turn out mechanical heads, 
intellectual figureheads, blabbers, braggadocios, instead of humane, 
thinking beings. 

The lack of appreciation of the beautiful is, it has often been said, 
a national vice; and, indeed, nowhere is the beautiful more com- 
pletely set aside than in language. The use of bad language is not 
simply an amiable vice, as many are pleased to call it, it is an evil, 
suggesting a serious defect in the intellectual development. It is 
easy to explain, but by no means to excuse it. The American, hav- 
ing been placed in a new, uncultivated territory, has been absorbed 
in purely material pursuits,in unearthing the many treasures hidden in 
his land, and organizing himself socially; so that he has been natur- 
ally led to neglect higher intellectual culture. Besides, the new 
world has created a new life, with new ideas and new aspirations; 
the spirit originally transplanted from England to America has 
changed, and language, which is only the expression of this spirit, 
has naturally changed with it. It must farther be considered that 
the presence of many other tongues used in the country tends to in- 
fluence the English language. 

Despite all these obstacles, however, the principles of instruction 
in language, as formulated above, might be practically adapted and 
successfally carried out. The obstacles are not insurmountable. 
A deal of energy, generated by a strong desire of breaking with in- 
sufficient methods, would gradually overcome them. The prize 
awaiting the efforts is worth the labor. Of what importance is it to 
democratic society to be recruited by harmonically educated, think- 
ing men, having at heart not only the pursuit of the useful but also 
the beautiful; to count among their number a majority of people 
who have a taste for literature and a preparatory education enabling 
them to enjoy it; to be composed of enlightened, clear-headed, un- 
prejudiced, able-tongued people! And what a great treasure were 
such an education for the individual! It is, apart from the satis- 
faction it affords in itself, an almost sure guaranty for success in 
life. ‘The history of the world shows that it is not the quality of the 
thought alone which meets with approbation; the world is readier 
to applaud common ideas presented in a pleasing, interesting form, 
than great thoughts expressed in undisciplined language. 
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We give below an alphabetical list of the schools receiving income from the 
Literature Fund January, 1890. In the right hand column will be found the 
amount received on advanced examinations, next the number of scholars in each 
school holding preliminary certificates, and before each school its numerical rank in 
the list computed on the basis of preliminary certificates held by pupils in atten- 
dance. ‘The amount received on each preliminary certificate is $4.30 (nearly). Last 
year it was #5.18 and the year before $5.67. The whole amount divided is 
$99,879 04, of which $75,816.04 is distributed on preliminary certificates, and 
$24,063.00 on advanced certificates and diplomas. The manner in which the latter 
sum is apportioned is such that it is impossible to tell from the amount received in 
any school how many pupils in that school have obtained certificates or diplomas. 
The number of scholars reported below as having the preliminary certificate and 
being in attendance thirteen weeks or more is 17,622. Last year it was 15,610 
and the year before 14,558. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY:— 

The October number of THE ACADEMY contained a notice of Mr. 
MacDonald’s “ Principles of Plane Geomtry,’ and the December 
number a review of Mr. MacDonald’s ‘‘Geometry in Secondary 
Schools,” both signed by S. T., a gentleman whose ripe scholarship, 
extensive reading of educational literature, and long and success- 
ful experience as a teacher, entitle his opinions upon educational 
subjects to profound respect. I have no inclination to enter into 
controversy with one whose friendship I prize so highly, and whose 
vastly superior ability I readily admit, but I venture to express my 
surprise that he should so far depart from the customary methods of 
criticism, in his enthusiastic endorsement of Mr. MacDonald’s work, 
as to make the comments which appear in both articles concerning 
the distinguished Head Master of the Cambridge Latin School. 


Communications he 


In the first article he says: “Mr. Bradbury actually defends the 
current form of presentation on the ground that it ¢razns the 
memory.’ In the second: “In a recent public discussion of Mr. 
MacDonald’s principles of teaching Geometry, Mr. Bradbury, of 
Cambridge, a perfectly fair type of the conventional teacher of this 
subject, defended the practice of requiring the memorizing of dem- 
onstrations, by quoting from Dugald Stuart in eulogy of the faculty 
of memory.” 

Now, I contend that these allusions to a distinguished fellow 
teacher are out of place in the connection in which they appear, and 
that they do great injustice to Mr. Bradbury’s opinions and meth- 
ods. 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers, Mr. MacDonald read a paper entitled, 
‘*Geometry by Reason instead of Memory.” Mr. Bradbury pre- 
faced a short discussion of this paper by the following quotation 
from Dugald Stuart: ‘‘ Memory is the faculty which is obviously 
the great foundation of all intellectual improvement, and without 
which no advantage can be derived from the most enlarged expe- 
rience.” This quotation was used merely to show the absurdity of 
the claim that Geometry can be mastered wethout the exercise of 
memory, as Mr. Mac Donald’s title and some of his statements seemed 
to imply. This part of the subject was immediately dismissed, 
however, with a bit of pleasantry, for no one imagined that Mr. Mac 
Donald seriously intended to deny that the exercise of memory is 
an essential factor in all acquisitions. Throughout the entire dis- 
cussion, Mr. Bradbury earnestly maintained that he would never 
permit the mere memorizing of propositions, and proceeded to show 
how pupils can be given clear ideas of geometrical truths without 
the aid of Mr. MacDonald’s latest device. The visitor to Cam- 
bridge Latin School is likely to admit that the methods pursued in 
teaching Geometry are far from being “conventional,” in the objec- 
tionable sense in which S. T. uses that term. For many years the 
Harvard entrance examination papers in Geometry have been pur- 
posely drawn to test the candidate’s working knowledge of geomet- 
rical principal and relations, and to defeat all who place any reliance 
upon demonstrations unintelligently memorized. The success of 
the graduates of this school in passing these examinations indicates, 
as well as any test that has yet been devised, the excellent character 
of the training which they have received. Any implication that Mr. 
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Bradbury defends mere memorizing of demonstrations is wholly 
unwarranted by the facts. I do not feel at liberty to ask for space 
to discuss the merits of Mr. Bradbury’s Geometry, but the fact that 
it was the first to contain a large amount of material for original 
work is evidence that he does not believe that the primary object of 
the study is to train the memory. 

Iam fully in sympathy with the main idea which prompted the 
writing of Mr. MacDonald’s little books, and I shall rejoice if they 
aid appreciably the cause of good teaching, but I am certain that the 
cause of education cannot be advanced by statements calculated to 
give wrong impressions concerning a successful teacher’s opinion 
and methods. Cr WP) 

Cambridge, Dec. 26, 1889. 


BOOKS RECEIVED* 


Lhe State. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. A Sketch of Insti- 
tutional History and Administration. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D.. LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Congressional Government.” Boston, U.S. A.: D. C. Heath & COs, 
Publishers. 1889. 

This work differs from most books in that it enters a new field, 
one heretofore unoccupied by any English work. Up to the pres- 
ent year there has been, so far as we know, in our own language no 
convenient place where one could learn the distinctive peculiarities 
of different national governments. Not unnaturally the densest 
ignorance has generally prevailed. We are accustomed to hear 
Eingland spoken of asa monarchy and the United States as arepublic, 
ibut few Americans know that the Queen of England has vastly less 
share in government than the President of the United States. So, 
too, few people realize how entirely limited is the power of the 
Emperor of Germany. 

This book of Prof. Wilson’s ought to dispel much of this igno- 
rance. It traces the growth and tendencies of government, begin- 
ning with Greece and Rome, down through the Middle Ages and 
gives a reasonably full account of the present government in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, England, Norway and Sweden, Austria and 
Hungary, and the United States. Much stress is laid on historical 


*Any of these books may be more fully noticed hereafter, 
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development. ‘I'his gives unity to the book, which might otherwise 
seem made up of disconnected parts, and at the same time contrib- 
utes much to the comprehension of various peculiarities. The book 
is readable throughout, abounding in fact and information, a little 
loose in style at times, but on the whole it not only fills a gap in our 
text-books, but fills it well. Evidences of haste and carelessness in 
its preparation are found and it seems a pity that some kind angel 
of a proof-reader had not saved the author such unseemly slips in 
grammar as (page 228) “men already sufficiently endowed with 
lands were given the office,” and (page 229) “he was freely given 
all the territory he could conquer.” Young people meet enough 
false syntax in the ordinary walks of life without having it thrust 
upon them in a text-book which in other respects appeals strongly 
to their admiration. 

The book is well arranged and convenient in everything but size. 
It feels too bulky to be pleasant to handle. The portion devoted to 
the United States is sufficient in scope and importance to forma 
separate volume, and its publication in that form would be a decided 
improvement. 


A first Book in American History. With Special Reference to the Lives and 
Deeds of Great Americans. By Edward Eggleston. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1889. 


Mr. Eggleston here presents a book on a novel plan, consistently 
carried out, and rendered doubly interesting and valuable by the 
author’s skill and the publishers’ resources. These latter have been 
drawn upon with a lavishness which, until recently, would have 
seemed impossible. In attractiveness the book is not inferior to the 
choicest of holiday gift books for children. In matter it is scarcely 
less admirable. It enters upon history through the natural gateway 
of biography, the child’s interest in the study being invariably the 
interest that he has in the personality of great men. In no history can 
this personal element be found more attractive and controlling than 
in our own, and at no period in the child’s life can it be appealed to 
with more success and with better results than before he begins the 
study of formal history. 

Especially worthy of commendation is the pedagogical device for 
teaching the Growth of the United States, by means of “An Object- 
Lesson in Historic Geography” in Chapter XXXII. The pictorial 
representation of ‘“‘How the United States Became Larger” is 
perfect. 
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The Teacher's Manual of Geography. 1. Hints to Teachers. II. Modern 
Facts and Ancient Fancies. By Jacques W. Redway. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co. 1889. 


This book is *nteresting reading. Mr. Redway apparently has 
little reverence for the time honored teaching of ordinary instructors 
and does not hesitate to attack the conventional theories and explan- 
ations often given by both text-books and teachers. We are not 
sure that he is nearer right for practical purposes than are the peda- 
gogues, but his book cannot fail to be valuable for the very reason 
that his objections will set teachers to thinking. Every teacher of 
geography should read the book carefully, not for the sake of accept- 
ing all that it says, but to make sure that he has a reason for doing 
or not doing what its author suggests. 


Manual of Empirical Psychology as an inductive Science. <A text-book for High 
Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindner, Professor in the University 
of Prague. Authorized translation by Chas. DeGarmo, Ph. D. (Halle), Professor 
of Modern Languages in Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Company. 1889. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading and Writing German. In- 
tended for Self Study or use in Schools with a System of Pronunciation based on 
Websterian Equivalents by Edmond Gastineau, A. M., with the assistance of 
Rudolf Tombo, Ph. D. Ivison, Blakeman and Company Publishers, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bible Selections and Responsive Readings, for use in Schools. Arranged by 
George W. Winslow, Principal of Observation School, Westfield, Mass. With an 
Introduction by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D. D. Boston: Chas. H. Kilborn. 1889. 


American Science Series. Elementary Course. /irst Lessons in Political Econ- 
omy. By Francis A. Walker, Ph. D., LL.D., President Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1889. 
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THE ALABAMA EDITION 


is the official organ of the State Superintendent of Education, and is endorsed by the Alabama Educational 
Association. It is published in lieu of the ALABAMA TEACHERS’ JOURNAL. The Magazine will be 
published monthly twelve months in the year. 


TERMS—$1.00 a Year, in Advance; Single Number, 10 cents. 
Address, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE, Birmingham, Ala. 


, 


MAXWELL'S ENGLISH COURSE, 


Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. 
FOR USE IN PRIMARY CLASSES. 
12mo. Boards. 144 Pages. | Price for Examination, 30 Cents. 


{The Wisconsin Journal of Educution.] 


** “ Primary Lessons in Language and Composition” is built upon the theory that description is not the 
most natural exercise in expression for young people. Narration is always more pleasing, and through 
narration, or the writing of stories, they may most easily be led on to descriptions. This first book avoids 
grammar teaching, makes systematic use of pictures as the basis for compositions, and provides for oral 
as well as written drill in expression. Its author is Superintendent of the Brooklyn Schools, and the book 
is the outcome of his extended observation and experience. It is beautifully illustrated and printed, and 
contains some very choice selections of prose and verse for second and third reader pupils. 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar.  - 


FOR USE IN LOWER GRAMMAR GRADES. 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Mix 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


164 Pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price for Examination, 40 Cents. 


[The School Journal, New York.]} 


*,* The design of this volume is to present as much of the science of grammar, with its application, as 
can be well understood by pupils between the ages of ten and twelve, and the order cf subjects accords 
with most courses of study that require an introductory and advanced book. Although this makes no pre- 
tentions to be a complete treatise npon grammar, still the author considers that the topics treated are 
treated exhaustively. The methods are based upon the doctrine that what is worth teaching at all is worth 
teaching fully. Each lesson has been arranged so as to require the least possible energy to master the idea 
introduced, and the third part of each lesson is a series ot exercises which serve two purposes: First, to fix 
in the mind the rule or principle already taught ; second, to supply that constant practice in the making of 
sentences, so essential to the formation of a clear, forcible style. The author has paid special attention to 
classification, as he considers that it lies at the root of all scientific inquiry. The verb has been presented in 
such a way as to lead to a proper understanding of the nature and force of each of the modes and tenses, 
and to the correct use of the various parts of the irregular verbs. All through the book are exercises in 
analysis, synthesis and parsing, and the system of diagrams will be found to be exceedingly simple. 


*.* For descriptive circulars and terms of introduction, address 


A. 5S. BARNES & CO., Pus.isHers 


263 and 265 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. ae 
? Ilr and 113 William 
5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 3 liam Street, 


1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


Cornell University. 


The Non-Technical Courses of instruction lead to degrees in Arts, in Phtl- 
osophy, in Science, and in Letters. In all these Courses the work ts 
prescribed during the Freshman year, and for the most part during 
the Sophomore year; in the Junior year with the exception of two 
hours in English Composition, or Literature, and im the Senior year, 
without exception, the work ts elective. | 


The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agriculture, Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical 
Engineering. For all these courses the material equipment of the 
University is unsurpassed. 


The University makes exclusive use of thirteen Buildings and twelve Labo- 
ratories and Museums. Its Library now consists of more than 98,600 
volumes, and the list of Scientific and Literary journals taken numbers 
four hundred and thirty-five. 


For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, the Seminary methods 
are adopted. 


The Corps of instruction consists of ninety-five Professors and Instructors, 
besides some twenty-eight. special non-resident lecturers. 


Twenty-four University Scholarships at $200 each, and Hight Fellowships 
of $400 each are given. 


Tuition is free to those holding State Scholarships, as well as to students 


in Agriculture, and to all Graduate students who are candidates for 


thy 


an advanced degree; to all others it is $15 a year. 
Examinations for admission are held June 15th and September 19th, 1889. 
For the University Register containing special information, address 

E. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


AGREEK PRIMA 


INTRODUCTORY TO XENOPHON. 


By W. G. FROST, M. A., 


Professor of Greek Literature in Oberlin College. 


The prominent features of the book are:— 

l. A SELECT VOCABULARY of 650 words, including all that appear as many as seven 
Cimes in the Anabasis, Bks. I.-LII., and others most common in college authors. 

Il A RATIONAL USE OF THE GRAMMAR. The inflections are explained and their 
ordinary uses are illustrated. There ts a topical review of Syntax, but without reference to rare or 
exceptional usage. The book ts adapted to the two standard grammars. 


Ii, THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, not dominating the order of development, but constantly 


kept in view. The pupil makes his viwn tables of inflection and learns rules from examples. 


aes Re 


LV. AN IMPROVED GROUPING of paradigms and a new order of development, abbrevia- 


teng details and placing emphasis upon matters of practical importance. 


V. COPIOUS AND VARIED HXEHRCISES. Language is an art acquired by practice, 


and no form or principle ts of any value till it is used without effort. 


ALRHADY ADOPTED AT 


High School, Quincy, Iinois. Dearborn-Morgan School, Orange, N. J. 
High School, Springfield, Mass. Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
High School, Leavenworth, Kansas. Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
High School, Meriden, Conn. Berkeley School, New York Oity. 
High School, Titusville, Pa. Brown & Nichols’ School, Cambridge, Mass. 
High School, Oberlin, Ohio. Noble's School, Boston, Mass. 
High School, Franklin, Pa. Dummer Academy, 8. Byfield, Mass. 
Union School, Waverly, N. ¥. Adams Academy, Adams, N. ¥. 
Union School, Waterville, N. Y. Bryant Hall School, Himira,N. Y. 


Munro Collegiate Institute, Elbridge. N. Y. 


ALLYN & BACON, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Teae hing = ‘Geometry. 


GEOMETRY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Pty) NV VA CIO CINTA TOD. 


—— PRINCIPAL OF THE STONEHAM (MASS:) HIGH SCHOOL, — 


CONTENTS—Czrapter I.—Purpose of Geometry.—How to Attain it.—Difficulties. 
CuHaArTer IT.-—Illustrations of the New Method from Class Work. 
CuapTer III.—Ratio and Proportion.—-Incommensurable Magnitudes.—The Theory of Limits. 
Cuaprer [V.—Opinions of Educators. 
Price, 50 cents, which must accompany all orders by mail. 


____ Address, WILLARD SMALL, 24 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Principles of Plane Geometry. 


Designed to EDUCATE the Student, Price, 30 cents. Sent postpaid to any wishing to examine it. on 
receipt of 15 cents. See Reviews of these books in THE AcapEmy of October and No- 
vember, and in Public Opinion of November 9. 


Address, ALLYN & BACON, Pablisher rs, ;, 0b Washington st. Boston, Mass. 


cs Highest Salaried Positions in Ten States. 
Bryn Mawr Colleze, 

It is worthy of note that the TeacurERs’ Co-oPERA- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 
this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ positions 
ott / ; which have been open in ten Western States, viz.: 
ate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, | in Michigan. $1,800 ; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, 
Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, | $1,500; Iowa, 2,000; Arkansas, $2,000; Illinois, 
| $1,700; Dakota, $1,800; South Carolina, $2,000 ; 
| Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part 
| of all thefirst-class positions vacant this year in States 
| west of New York have been filled by this Associa- 
| tion. Circulars sent free on application to the 
| manager, Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


edie et Cod ole (es ers Geto an, | WAY) GNA ST 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, offers gradu- 


Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Olid High 
German, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 


For Program, address as above. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS ARE UNEQUALLED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEADS. 


Tf your stationer does not keep them, mention THe Acaprmy and send 16 cents in stamps to the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


THE BEST TEACHERS 


——— WILL HAV Ee O_,_ 


The Best | €x- pam 


AND THE FOLLOWING LIST INCLUDES ONLY THOSE WHICH ARE ACCEPTED 
AS SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
OF THEIR CLASS: 


Gomstock’s First Latin Book, ; k : $1.00 


Contains the forms and all the rules of syntax needed for the first year in Latin, 
requiring no grammar to supplement it. 
Kelsey’s Caesar’s Gallie War, : $1.25 


In the fulness and aptness of the commentary, in the beauty and accuracy of the 
illustrations, it stands without a rival. 


nae Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I-IV., . $1.60 


A worthy companion to Kelsey’s edition of Czesar. 


Seudder’s Gradatim, : ; : : ; ; 50c. 
A First Latin Reader, unequalled for elementary work, or for sight-reading. 
Chardenal’s First Freneh Course, ; : ‘ 6Oc. 
New edition, printed from entirely new plates. 
en Second Freneh Gourse, ; : 60e. 
—— Advanced Exercises, f : k 90e¢. 


Simple in language and thorough in treatment, they are adapted to all who wish to 
begin or perfect their French. 
rost’s Greek Primer, . : : : $1.00 
? 


Based on the inductive method, contains only common words, and gives the learner abun- 
dant practice on forms. 


Moss’s First Greek Reader, f : 70e. 


Contains interesting and useful material for elementary reading. 


Keep’s pele ag s Iliad--6 Books, . ; ; $1.50 


—_—— —-— >. Bubooks i. : : . 90e. 


The best equipped and most profitable editions that can be put into the hands of 
pupils beginning Homer. 


Brandt’s German Grammar, : : : $1.25 


Acknowledged to be the most scientific statement of principles ever published. 


—— German Reader, a : ; : $1.25 


A practical book, containing well graded and interesting extracts in prose and poetry 
from classic literature. 


Walker’s Physiology, . ; : $1.20 
The handsomest and most popular text-book on this subject ever issued. 


Correspondence in regard to any of these books is invited. 


ALLYN & BAGON,.+ PUBLISHERS, + BOSTON.6 
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——— JUST OUT! —— 


Ancient Greece. 


By R. F. PENNELL, University of California. 
REVISED EDITION WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 


For this new edition the book has been entirely re- 
written, additional matter having been added whenever 
it has been found necessary to meet recent requirements. 

Distinctive features of the book are: 

I. The concise and readable form in which the lead-— 
ing facts of Greek History are presented. 

Il. The maps and plans, all of which have been 
drawn and engraved specially for this book. The maps 
contain all the data necessary for following the narra- 
tive, and all extraneous matter has been rigidly excluded 
from them. | 

Ill. The index, which not only enables the student to 
find at once any desired subject, but also serves as a 
glossary to indicate the pronunciation of proper names. 

IV. Specimen examination papers recently used at 
Harvard, Yale, and by the Regents of the University 
in New York. : p 


ALLYN & BACON, Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 


Ne 
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AECENT» EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
(1 Clas s-[Oook, of Chemistry. 


- Designed for the use of Schools and Colleges, and for Popular Reading. By EDWARD 
L. YOUMANS, M. D. ‘Third Edition, revised and partly rewritten by Wituiam J. 
Youmans, M. Da joint author of Huxley & Youmans’ “Elements of “‘iysiology and 
Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 


Introduction Price, $1.22. 


Infroducfidy ite fhe Otidy 3} Philosophy. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education, compris- 
ing passages from his writings selected and arranged with commentary Bnd iInstration 
by Marierra Kins, Professor of Mental and Moral Science in Mt. Holyok. | Ae ph, was y. 


Price, $1.50. 


Aathérized [2bysiel ogy Derwe 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Mrs. MARY H. HUNT, National fd Inter-. 
national Superintendent, Department of Scientific Instruction, of the W. G. T. U. 


VOL. II.— LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By JOHONNOT and BOUTON. For 
Intermediate grades. es 


Introduction Price, 45 cents. 


VOL. Ul.-OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, PHYSLOLOGY and HYGIENE. : 
By ROGER 8. TRACY, M. D. For High School Grades. a 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 
(Yol. L is in preparation.) 


These books comply fully with the requirements of recent State laws Hine manda- P 
tory the study of temperance physiology in schools. 


Paces Oeheol S; 


Or, What I Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, Austria an? Sieitnortand: By 
L. R. KLEMM, Ph.D,, Principal of the Cincinnati Technical School, wthor Of “Chips 


j from a Teacher's Workshop, ” etc. Vol. XI. INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion 3eRteS. Edit- 


ed by Wu. T. Harris, LL.D. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $2.60. 


ieee} in \W/ ood- Working. 


" serge for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. By IVIN SICKELS; e, 
© *9 . . , F ns 


Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


GPPLETON & GO., PUBLISHERS, - ' 
NEWYORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, — SAN FRANCISCO % 
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